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BEHIND THE LINES 



his December, four of the largest school districts 
in Texas were deeply involved in desegregation 
decisions that would shai>e their destiny in the 
• eighties. Fort Worth was putting the finishing 
touches on an agreement to cut back busing and restore 
neighborhood schools. Houston was also on the verge of 
ending its long stay in court, without busing and with its 
neighborhood schools intact. Dallas and Austin, 
however, faced court decisions that, particularly in 
Austin's case, seemed likely to require the most am- 
bitious busing plan yet seen in Texas. The natural ques- 
tion, of course, is "Why?" Why are students in one 
Texas city to be bused and those in another Texas city not 
to be? Why are children in one school district assigned to 
neighborhood schools without regard to their race and 
those in another city assigned to distant schools because 
of their race? 

No wonder the ordinary citizen is confused. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, the saint of the great movement to 
desegregate American life, expressed the goal so well: "I 
have a dream that my children will live in a nation where 
they will not be judged by the color of their skin but by 
the content of their character." In Austin and Dallas to- 
day, in the name of desegregation, his children would be 
judged by the color of their skin. More confusion sur- 
rounds the fact that a national commitment to eliminate 
segregation in schools has ended up with the courts' rul- 
ing that suburban districts — whose all-white schools are 
havens for white flight — are in complismce with the Con- 
stitution (basically because they had no blacks to 
segregate) and that their neighboring urban school dis- 
tricts — with almost no schools that are all white — are not. 
And year in, year out, those urban schools become more 
and more segregated. 

These contradictions have sapped our national will to 
end segregation, and the sad thing is they are not in- 
evitable. A desegregation plan that serves the best in- 
terests of its community should accomplish several major 
goals: it should eliminate any vestiges of the dual school 
systems that assigned black and white students to 
separate schools because of their race; it should improve 
educational opportunities for all children; and it should 
foster understanding and cooperation among races and 
ethnic groups. To meet these goals, a mandatory busing 
plan is the least desirable approach. It assigns students to 
schools by race, just as the dual system did. It disrupts 
education by taking children out of their neighborhoods 
against their will. And it increases racial tension by 
placing the onus for that disruption on minority children. 
Better solutions are possible, and school boards and 
minority leaders with vision have worked to find them. 

Houston's desegregation plan emphasizes neigh- 
borhood schools and voluntary integration. Thousands 
of Houston students do ride buses to schools outside their 
neighborhoods, but they are bused because they want to 
be, because they and their parents think it is better for 
their education. The student and his parents are, after all, 
the real parties in these desegregation suits. A plan that 
gives them the freedom to improve integration by im- 
proving their education is destined to be more successful 
and more stable than a mandatory busing plan that rehes 
on coercion. The Houston experience has shown that 
such a voluntary plan can produce integrated neigh- 
borhood schools whose students consistently surpass 



their supposedly superior suburban counterparts on stan- 
dardized tests. It can produce, in short, better education, 
which is what all parents — black, Mexican American, 
and white — want for their children. 

Minority parents don't Uke mandatory busing much 
more than white parents do, but they are placated by 
their attorneys, who explain that they insist on busing 
because it is "the law of the land." That's simply not 
true. When it comes to desegregation plans for specific 
cities, there is no such thing as a clear and consistent law 
of the land. The desegregation plan of a given urban 
school district is nominally a response to the Constitution 
of the United States, but it is even more the result of the 
school administration's diplomacy, the attitudes and per- 
sonality of the minority plaintiffs, and occasionally what 
the U.S. district judge had for breakfast. The final 
character of a school district's plan (provided the U.S. 
Justice Department or national civil rights organizations 
stay on the sidelines) is largely the product of how much 
vision the minority plaintiffs' attorneys and the school 
board have, and how well they get along. 

Plaintiffs in Houston and Fort Worth, for example, 
have been willing to accept desegregation plans that are 
considerably less stringent than the courts might require. 
Weldon Berry, the NAACP attorney in the Houston case 
for more than twenty years ("too damn long," he says), 
gives that district good marks. "There is little overt 
racism here," he says. "The school board is making a 
sincere effort. Nobody in Houston wants busing. Blacks 
don't like it any more than whites, since blacks are usual- 
ly the ones that end up being bused. What we need to do 
here," he continues , "is get more whites back in the dis- 
trict. We need to revitalize inner-city neighborhoods and 
build housing young couples can afford." Berry is philo- 
sophical about the future: "I'm no longer asking them to 
do the impossible. Everybody is more realistic now." 

That same sort of positive, cooperative spirit has 
evolved, after years of enmity, in Fort Worth, where the 
NAACP and the school board have found a common in- 
terest in preserving a strong neighborhood school system. 
(In the process they finally laid to rest the old myth that 
to be in favor of neighborhood schools was to be against 
effective desegregation. Precisely the opposite is true to- 
day.) But in Dallas and Austin the minority plaintiffs and 
the school board seem to be always at each other's 
throats. The plaintiffs' attorneys, for their part, seem 
determined to get their pound of flesh now that they have 
the upper hand at last. "In a lawsuit that's in such an 
adversary situation," one plaintiffs' attorney told me, 
"you start wanting to win. And then you start wanting 
not just to win, but to beat your opponent, and beat him 
good." At the moment of such victory, as in Austin, the 
plaintiffs' attorneys can lose sight of their community's 
best interests and, with a snap of their fingers, demand 
that thousands of schoolchildren be bused; or they can 
work for a voluntary solution. The choice is entirely 
theirs. Seldom do private individuals, accountable to no 
one, hold such power. The best plaintiffs' attorneys exer- 
cise it wisely and without vindictiveness. Others, human 
nature being what it is, do not. 

Minority plaintiffs, however, are not alone in polariz- 
ing the issue. In desegregation, as in dancing, it takes two 
to tango. Some school boards have fought every desegre- 
gation order and made few efforts to enhance the educa- 
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tional opportunities of minority 
children. In contrast, the Houston 
School Board decided in 1971 that 
they would accept the court-ordered 
desegregation plan without further 
appeal and simply take the heat for 
the decision. The heat was so intense 
that those school board members 
were virtually driven from public life 
(although one, Eleanor Tinsley, was 
recently elected to the Houston City 
Council). But by their statesmanship 
they gave Houston almost a decade's 
lead over other Texas districts that 
kept their cases tied up in court. In 
1975 their successors implemented, 
without waiting for a court order, a 
comprehensive plan of magnet 
schools (specializing in a wide range 
of programs, from engineering to 
performing arts) that were designed 
to improve desegregated education in 
54 schools. One plaintiffs' attorney 
involved in several cities' suits de- 
scribed that move as a "positive, vol- 
untary step that showed a sincere 
commitment to desegregation." That 
same attorney, however, had no good 
words for the school boards in Dallas 
and Austin, and therein lies much of 
the reason for the harsher desegrega- 
tion plans those cities now face. 

Practically speaking, the relative 
number of white students in a district 
also has a great deal to do with how 
comprehensive the desegregation plan 
will be. Big-city districts like Dallas, 
Houston, and San Antonio have been 
steadily losing white students, but to 
attribute that loss entirely to white 
flight is a mistake. School districts in 
these cities' best-known suburbs — 
Highland Park, Spring Branch, and 
Alamo Heights — have also lost 
students; in the past six years, for ex- 
ample. Spring Branch's enrollment 
has declined by 20 per cent, partly 
because its population is aging, partly 
because white birth rates are down, 
and partly because young parents 
can't afford houses that close to the 
central city. As a result of similar fac- 
tors, both Houston and Dallas have 
around 30 per cent white students, 
down from more than 50 per cent in 
both districts a decade ago. There 
isn't a great deal of desegregation 
that can be accomplished with so few 
whites. Even if whites were dis- 
tributed evenly among the district's 
schools, it is hard to maintain the 
legal fiction that a black child in a 90 
per cent minority school is segregated 
while one in a 75 per cent minority 
school is not. 

Austin, on the other hand, is one of 
(Continued on page 14) 
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THE INSIDE STORY 



A large white envelope hangs all year 
long on a wall in our office. Most 
k days, someone on the staff will 
k stick a newspaper clipping, 
press release, photograph, or handwritten 
note into the envelope. Every month or 
so, when the envelope has become stuffed 
enough to be sagging badly, someone re- 
moves the clippings and such and files 
them all away. They don't see the light of 
day again until the end of the year. There 
are large black letters across the envelope. 
They read bum steers. 

From this collection of raw material our 
yearly Bum Steer Awards are culled. The 
Bum Steers, an acknowledged offspring 
of Esquire's Dubious Achievement 
Awards, are a project so large that they 
involve virtually everyone on our staff in 
one way or another. Biit someone needs to 
coordinate all this effort and do the actual 
writing of the items. For the last two years 
that person has been Paul Burka. Paul is 
probably best known to regular readers 
for his writing on energy and politics 
(most recently his profile of John Connal- 
ly last November) and for his occasional 
essays on subjects as diverse as chili, touch 
football, and tournament bridge. (Paul is 
a Life Master at bridge and has accu- 
mulated over 1500 master points.) 

These varied interests help give Paul a 
shrewd eye for Bum Steers, but preparing 
Bum Steers requires an instinct that exists 
independently of any other known intel- 
lectual discipline. That instinct tells Paul 
which of all the unusual items collected in 
that large envelope over the year are really 
unusual, improbable, outrageous, or just 
plain dumb. 

"Some things you can rule out im- 
mediately," Paul says. "Someone is 
always jumping into a tank of Jell-O from 
a hundred-foot tower, someone always 
gets born during some sports event, some- 
one's always preparing chili in a commode 
at one of those awful cookoffs. In the first 
and last examples, those people are trying 
to be outrageous, so that's no good for a 
Bum Steer. And a baby's being born, no 
matter how unusual the circumstances, is 
really just the normal course of events. So 
that's not a Bum Steer either. 

"Certain groups of people are always 
good for Bum Steers and others are never 
good. Aggies are always good, of course, 
which makes me wonder why Bevo isn't 
their mascot rather than UT's. Politicians 
are perfect. Cops. Crooks. Evangelists. 
Bureaucrats. Journalists. Artists, oddly 
enough. And lovers. In fact, it's very 
probable that sex is God's Bum Steer on 
mankind, and I'm surprised that no theo- 
logians have elaborated doctrines based 
on that assumption. 

"On the other hand, athletes somehow 
aren't very good Bum Steer material — 
although coaches and team owners are. 
Dropping a pass in the end zone or letting 
a grounder go through your legs may 




Burka: Life Master and Mr. Bum Steer 

make you a goat for the moment, but 
there's nothing improbable or outrageous 
about it. Promoters usually aren't good, 
because, again, they're trying. Account- 
ants are not good material, for obvious 
reasons. Mothers and all other saints, 
since goodness doesn't produce Bum 
Steers. And victims. Pain, injury, 
suffering — the really lurid and unset- 
tling examples of man's inhumanity 
to man — just shouldn't be made fun 
of." 

After sorting through all the items that 
we've collected over the year, Paul writes 
a rough draft of the best of them. Life 
being what it is, there are always many 
more on this list than we have room for in 
the magazine. Paul, having immersed 
himself in a year's worth of outrageous 
occurrences, usually finds his sense of 
humor dulled at this point, so our 
editorial staff meets many times to help 
pare down the list. Some would-be Bum 
Steers are dispatched with universal agree- 
ment and without much ceremony, but 
others develop their staunch supporters 
and opponents and are killed or preserved 
only after much discussion. Strangely, 
since the basic question about a Bum Steer 
is "Is it funny," these discussions nearly 
always take on an extremely philosophical 
tone. 

At the same meetings we write head- 
lines, a much harder task than choosing 
the items. Nothing is more likely to pro- 
duce a universal grim stupor than charg- 
ing a group of people with writing a long 
string of quips. Before we finish, nearly 
everyone's sense of humor gets jaded at 
one time or another, but Paul has found a 
personal solution. He reads them to his 
wife late at night: "No reaction means I 
throw the item or the headline out, of 
course. If she wrinkles up her nose, I 
know we're on the right track. If she 
covers her head with her pillow, I know 
we've got it." 

Gregory Curtis 
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.'.I f ^ lined by its own slip. By Albert Xipon in tissue-thin polyester, 
jfJil j \\ ' ' 4 to 12, 298.00 

Lord a Tuvlor, Prcsionwood, 

XortliFurk, 77ic Gullcria, Memorial City 

and Grccnspoint Mall. 

Coming in February, the glamourous new Lord & Taylor, 
Palm Beach Mall — our first Florida store. 




Tt-i± s O I 




66WE-F92-UUC6 



if botteWeirtr^ 

*\ H o u s T o 



If looking smashing 
is your favorite 
sport, NIKI-LU created 
this jumpsuit for 
you. Airy polyester 
terry, rib detailed 
yoke, neckline, 
pockets. Hibiscus or 
turquoise, p-s-m-l, 34.00 
713/228-5555 




THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 



Connally Game 

Paul Burka's fine piece on John Con- 
nally ("The Truth About John 
Connally," TM, November 1979] left me 
wondering what Connally would do as 
president. The man stands for big capital- 
ism and big government both. You can 
have both as long as productivity is rising 
(and until recently it always has risen), but 
Connally himself makes a big point of the 
degeneration of the American physical 
plant. Productivity and capital growth are 
declining. Any turnaround depends — no 
matter what economic sect you belong to 
— on a heavy measure of austerity, sacri- 
fice, deferred gratification . . . pick your 
term. Anybody ready for that? 

History occasionally turns up a spell- 
binder who rallies the folks to modera- 
tion, hard work, and uncomplaining 
sacrifice — but right now? Here? John 
Connally? 

Richard Boeth 
Denton 

I am highly incensed at the hatchet job 
that Mr. Burka did on John Connally. He 
should have headlined the article "I Hate 
John" — he obviously does. The article 
was all minuses and no pluses. In my opin- 
ion, John Connally is an excellent candi- 
date for president. He was cleared of the 
milk scandal, so let sleeping dogs lie. He's 
the most knowledgeable candidate on for- 
eign affairs, on the oil business, on state 
affairs. 

A. R. Seay 
Midland 

Paul Burka's fawning piece on John 
Connally was neither the truth nor about 
John Connally. Perhaps the most offen- 
sive portion was the focus on virtue. If 
Connally embodies any American virtues 
at all, they certainly do not include fair 
play, justice, mercy, Christian ideals, and 
all the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. Connally is like a corporate Aya- 
tollah, and it is sad that Mr. Burka chose 
to write about a Connally who might have 
been rather than the Connally who is. 

Thomas A. Prentice 
Austin 

Tenant Fever 

A thousand thanks to Kaye Northcott 
for a long-awaited and enlightening article 
("The New Apartment Slums," TM, 
November 1979]. She has precisely de- 
fined a real and basic problem. My 
brother and I have leased an apartment 
together for six months, and at the start 
we knew very little about the less attrac- 
tive side of apartment Uving. However, 

Address letters to Roar of the Crowd, Texas 
Monthly, Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767. All 
letters addressed to Texas Monthly are subject 
to publication. Letters may be edited for pur- 
poses of clarity and length. 



after reading the article, we are much 
more aware of our position and legal 
status as tenants. 

Phillip Meeker 
New Braunfels 

In 1972 I went to work in Houston for a 
construction contractor who was develop- 
ing a large apartment project near the Old 
Katy Road. The illusions that I brought 
with me to the job were soon dispelled by 
the reality of the situation. 

Most of the work crew spent their Fri- 
day paychecks on cocaine, which they 
used that afternoon and through the 
weekend. Therefore they were useless 
from Friday through Monday. Of the two 
foremen, one was a thief who sold (from 
his truck) air conditioning units, ranges, 
refrigerators, and whatever else was avail- 
able at the complex. 

The building inspectors were the worst 
of all. Inspections consisted of the pro- 
duction managers' turning on the air con- 
ditioner in one of the completed units and 
buying a few six-packs of beer and an 
ounce of dope. The inspections were then 
conducted indoors. The railings on the 
second fioor were so weak that there was a 
warning throughout the site not to lean on 
them. 

I quit after three months on the job. 
The apartments are now slums, with 
sagging roofs and dilapidated grounds. 

The dwellings were conceived and built 
with no thought that someone would ac- 
tually live in them. The corporate owners' 
apparent motivation was a quick return 
on their investment. The construction 
contractors padded their pockets by using 
substandard building techniques and by 
bribing inspectors to overlook it. The 
whole operation from top to bottom was 
thoroughly corrupt. The housing was ob- 
solete from the day the first renter paid to 
move in. 

John Dean 
Houston 

I don't own or manage apartment prop- 
erty personally, but as a homeowner who 
has turned apartment dweller, I must 
express my disappointment with Kaye 
Northcott's article. Yes, there are un- 
scrupulous apartment owners and poor- 
to-mediocre managers. However, the ma- 
jority of owners, working through their 
industry's trade associations, provide a 
highly commendable quality of housing. 

Like other business people, apartment 
owners must be allowed a profit on their 
investment. Ms. Northcott failed to 
realize that apartment residents are 
greedier than the owners whose properties 
they destroy relentlessly. These residents 
pay their rents late and break lease agree- 
ments, thereby restricting the property's 
cash fiow and slowing down maintenance. 
They think nothing of breaking windows 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Luxe on Sale...Dyne Down Comforters, 



Regularly ^200 to TO Now ^150 to ^250. 




Once, a goose-down comforter was counted among a family's treasures. Nowadays, in 
ttie midst of an energy-conscious world, down is more highly prized than ever. Once you've 
experienced the incredible warmth, the sybaritic luxury! of a Dyne comforter, you'll well 

understand why! Imported goosedown, with down proof cotton cambric cover that's 
channel-stitched to prevent shifting. Camel, rice, sable, blue or navy. Twin, regularly *200, 
now *150. Double/Queen, regularly *250, now *200. King, regularly *300, now '250. 
Linen Pavilion.. .where we are all the things you are. 




Saks Fifth Avenue, Center of Fashion, 1800 South Post Oak Road. Houston 



Cl 




Rugged yet elegant* 

From Omega's 130 year tradition of quality and durability 
comes The Constellation. Quartz accuracy. Swiss crafts- 
manship. It may be the last watch you ever need to buy. 
14 karat gold, $3,450 and 10 karat gold filled, $595. 

o 

OMEGA 

Jewel Palace 

Galleria II, Houston. 961-0183. 
Prestonwood Town Center, Dallas. 387-8660. 
Hawaii • California • Texas 



LEATHER ScOAK 

13929 N. Central Expressway, Suite 452, Dallas, Texas. 214/699-7104. 
Located in Keystone Park Shopping Center, south of Spring Valley Road, 
fronting Central. Open daily, 10 am ■ 8 pm, Saturday 10 am • 7 pm, Sunday 
12 pm to 5 pm for browsing. 




Some of the world's finest furniture at some of the world's kindest 
prices. Shown in Italian suede, the corners are $499, the armless $399, 
the ottoman $199. Also available, a curved corner, not shown. Or choose 
the group in full grain Italian Vltelloni Leather, recognized as the world's 
finest, used to enhance the ambience of the world's most prestigeous 
cars, planes and designer goods. . . glove soft, sumptuous with deep- 
dyed color that goes ail the way through the leather. How do we do it? By 
building it ourselves, and building it as though we're building It for 
ourselves. Pits, chairs, sofas, love seats, tables. Even graphics. So if 
you're looking for something to sit on. to lie on, or to hang up, come to 
Leather and Oak. Some of the world's finest furniture. At some of the 
world's kindest prices. Write for our catalog. 



BEHIND THE LINES 

(Continued from page 6) 

the few urban districts that still has a 
white majority. But as a plaintiffs' at- 
torney in another district said about 
Austin, "It's tempting for the plain- 
tiffs not to worry about whites fleeing 
the system when you've got a white 
majority. When you get down to thir- 
ty per cent or so, however, you start 
worrying about keeping the whites 
in." Although a few minority ac- 
tivists want whites to flee the city 
schools so they themselves can have 
more power, the simple truth is that 
when whites retreat to private schools 
to avoid busing, they tend to become 
foes of the public schools. They begin 
voting down bond issues and taxing 
authority, and, in no time at all, a 
healthy public school system can be 
destroyed. "The time for modera- 
tion," the plaintiffs' attorney con- 
tinued, "is when you still have the 
whites, not after you've lost them." 

Too often overlooked in this con- 
fusion over desegregation is the true 
central question: what kind of educa- 
tion are these schools providing? For 
the past 25 years parents have been 
influenced by two powerful but con- 
tradictory myths about integrated 
education. Whites have regarded in- 
tegrated education as inferior, while 
blacks have seen it as superior. As a 
result, whites have fled from in- 
tegrated education just as deter- 
minedly as blacks have pursued it. 
There is, however, absolutely nothing 
that destines predominantly black 
schools to be inferior, and a growing 
number of blacks have come to con- 
sider racist and insulting the myth 
that their children can learn only if 
they are in school with whites. They 
believe that, given good teachers and 
sufficient resources, their children 
can learn as well on their own. Even 
more important, more and more 
black parents are insisting on strong 
schools in their neighborhoods to 
hold their communities together. 
Mexican Americans have similar con- 
cerns, intensified, if anything, by 
their strong neighborhood identifica- 
tions and their desire for biUngual 
education programs. The statistical 
evidence is fairly neutral: in some 
schools minorities do better in inte- 
grated classes, in others they do not. 

But the myth that integrated 
schools are inferior to all-white 
schools is easier to puncture. The 
tenacity of that myth, spread by 
suburban educators and realtors, has 
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Cci 



BEAUTY. . . AT YOUR LEISURE • Your pool, garden or patio . . . give 

it tl^e same attention to beauty that you give tl^e inside of your home. Here, tv^o casual groups 
by Medallion Leisure Furniture. Form follov^/s function in every elegant curve, every clean, slim 
line. The accenfs on shape and color-on-color contrast— dramatic! All pieces are of durable 
extruded aluminum, and they're lightweight for 



easy movement. Choose from our exclusive 
color collection or design your own color 
combination from our extensive selection. 
Furniture— Third Level 



theGalleria 



MAKE SURE TOU KNOT WHO 
TOURE GOING TO BED Wrm 




If you're tired of looking at flimsy imita- 
tions, come see our collection of Brass 
Beds of Virginia. They're made by tfie 
two fellows above. And unlike most mcinu- 
f acturers, they make them very slowly by 
hand. Plus they put in extras like 18 gauge 
solid brass, reinforced steel side posts 
and a heavy duty cast iron rail system. 
Ask our competition what theirs are made 
of, then come see us. 

George Allen's Brass Works 

3665 Fondien; Houston, Texas 77063. (713) 977 9080 




presenting a silk line 
designed by Mimi 
and a new name 
for her store: 

, mimi 
barren 

a boutique and a gallery 
(formerly Api Awan) 



454-9541 
Northcross Mall /Austin 



led young parents who want the best 
education for their children to subur- 
ban districts. Those districts, 
however, do not necessarily have bet- 
ter schools. Recent test results show 
that children in the 33 Houston 
elementary schools most like those in 
the highly touted Spring Branch 
suburban district scored a full seven 
months ahead of the suburban 
children, and four months ahead of 
students from Cypress Fairbanks, 
Humble, and Alief. All but two of 
those Houston schools have 
enrollments that are between 10 and 
75 per cent minority children, yet test 
scores for these schools were 
significantly higher than those of all- 
white schools in the suburbs. A ra- 
tional parent, black or white, choos- 
ing the best school for his child would 
have to pick one in Houston. The 
same clear superiority of the Houston 
schools is evident when their students 
are compared to those in other urban 
districts, to other students in gifted 
and talented programs, and even to 
other students in disadvantaged 
schools. Across the board, Houston 
students score as well as or better 
than comparable students anywhere. 

The lesson in these test results, and 
in the many innovative programs that 
a large district like Houston can sup- 
port, is that middle-class parents who 
sincerely want the best education for 
their children should send them back 
to urban schools. To choose private 
or suburban schools may be to short- 
change their children, not simply in 
terms of the somewhat abstract 
benefits of a multiracial experience, 
but also in terms of the concrete ad- 
vantages of superior education. Until 
Houston stopped worrying about de- 
segregation and started worrying 
about excellence in education, about 
all the district could do to defend 
desegregation was to tell parents it 
was good for the nation for their 
children to go to Houston schools. 
Now they can say it is good for the 
children. Most cities have not expend- 
ed as much effort to improve in- 
tegrated education as Houston has, 
but with good leadership, parental 
support, and cooperation from their 
desegregation plaintiffs, they could. 
The fact that integrated schools can 
be superior, as they are in Houston, is 
a sign that urban education can work. 
There are few greater signs of hope in 
America today 

William Broyles, Jr. 
(This column is the first in a series on 
school desegregation.) 
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The Polo Shop has 
Ralph Lauren at his best ! 




The home in Texas devoted exclusively 

to the complete collections of 

Polo for men and Ralph Lauren for women. 



The l Polo I Shop 



Highland Park Village / Dallas. (214) 522-5270 




Some recommendations on what to 
do. see, and buy this month 
Edited by Patricia Sharpe 

Chauvinist Chic 

Wear your Texas allegiance on your 
sleeve — or better yet, on your earlobes 
or neck — with earrings or a necklace of 
fourteen-karat gold. A tiny diamond on 
the pendant marks your hometown or 
favorite city. 

Texas Jewelry/ Ollie Trout's Jewelry, 
2405 Nueces, Austin/ Pendant $75 
(without diamond $50); pierced earrings 
$30/ Mon thru Sat, 10 a.m. -5 p.m. I 
478-4031. 







Play It Again/ David 



In a city replete with country-western-disco-barbecue-salad bars, David's Gallery is 
a warm, comfortable oasis. Owner-artist David Wynne wanted to create a place for 
"my friends and their friends and their friends," and he seems to have succeeded. 

The excellent artwork is all his but could be yours for the right price. In between 
uncorking the wine and brewing aromatic coffees, David sits down at the grand 
piano to give you background music that's downright soothing. Expect to be seated 
next to playwrights, dancers, actors, and musicians — both aspiring and accom- 
plished—and if the setting reminds you just a little of a scene from Casablanca, 
remember that David's Gallery is, after all, a late-late show itself, with hours 
sometimes until five in the morning. 

David s Gallery/ 3521 Washington Avenue, Houston/ Wed & Thur, 9 p.m. -3:30 
a.m.; Fri & Sat, 9-5 a.m.; Sun, 7-midnight/ 861-7371/ No cover. 



Sole Survivor 

There's nothing fishy about Petrale's 
except the merchandise — the freshest 
denizens of the deep flown to Dallas 
several times a week from Hawaii 
and the Pacific coast. Salmon, sole 
(incidentally, the name of the store is a 
kind of sole, pronounced peh- 1 rah-\ee), 
flounder from Oregon, and giant prawns 
and mahimahi (a dolphinlike fish) from 
Honolulu are among the offerings. You 
will find frozen fish only when the fresh 
is out of season, and proprietor and 
gourmet chef Faithon Lucas is always 
glad to offer suggestions for cooking 
your catch. 

Petrale s Fish Market/ 6617 Hillcrest, 
next to Garden Fresh Produce, in 
University Park, Dallas/ Mon thru Sat, 
9 a.m.-6 p.m./ 691-4085. 
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Sky Lab 



The next time you're deciding what to 
watch at night, turn off the TV and try 
the sky. With a little help from the 
nightly two-minute radio spot Star Date, 
you'll even know what you're gazing at. 

Produced by McDonald Observatory, 
Star Date and its Spanish counterpart, 
Astrofecha, often focus on heavenly 
bodies that can be seen without a 
telescope. Star Date can be heard on 
some fifty stations across the state. 
Star Date/ Austin: KCSW-FM, 
KASE-FM, KNOW-AM, KLBJ-AM; 
Dallas: KFJZ-AM, WFAA-AM; 
El Paso: KELP-AM, KTSM-AM, 
KTEP-FM; Fort Worth: KXOL-AM, 
KTCU-FM; San Antonio: KSYM-FM, 
WOAI-AM. 




Putting Their Best Foot Forward 

Doug Milburn clearly loves Houston, and it shows in his new book, The Last 
American City: An Intrepid Walker's Guide to Houston. 

A completely revised version of his earlier guidebook, this 141-page paperback has 
everything a newcomer (or oldcomer) to the city could want: thirteen annotated 
tours of Houston and Galveston, amusing photographs by Tom Richmond, plenty of 
information, and some wicked asides (historical markers, for instance, are described 
as "a class of objects providing unintended comic relief and some information"). 
The Last American City is great fun to read even if you never set foot in Houston. 
The Last American City/ In Houston bookstores or by mail from Texas Chap- 
book Press, 602 Omar, Houston 77009/ S6.95 plus $1 postage and handling. 



Pistil-packin 

You can do it in your back yard, 
front yard, or the vacant lot down the 
street. We are speaking, of course, 
about the cultivation of wildflowers, and 
if you want to know the ins and outs of 
this sport, consult Carroll Abbott. 

He collects and markets Texas 
wildflower seeds together with growing 
instructions. You can buy seeds by the 
packet or pound, depending on whether 
you want to grow a neat bed or 
bespangle acres with bluebonnets, fire 
wheels, and dozens more. Abbott 
conducts seminars and tours and sells 
books about wildflowers and native 
plants, including his manual. How to 
Know and Grow Texas Wild/lowers 
($3.60 including postage and handling). 
Texas Wildflower Seeds/ Green 
Horizons, 500 Thompson Drive, Kerr- 
ville 78028/ (512) 257-5141/ Packets 
$1.25 up/ Free catalog; send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

Touts Contributors 

Dallas: Susan Block and Rebecca Murdock 
Houston: Paiti Everett 
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AROUND THE STATE 



A Selective Guide to Entertainment and Events of More Than Usual Interest. 



Around the State is a service to our readers providing a selec- 
tive guide to dining and entertainment in the urban areas of 
Texas. Listings reflect the opinions of the Texas Monthly 
staff. The magazine accepts no advertising or other con- 
sideration in exchange for including any event or business 
enterprise. A listing cannot be purchased. 

Around the Slate restaurant reviews are written by resident 
critics in each of the cities we list. The identity of these critics 
is kept anonymous to insure that they will receive no special 
treatment. Send comments and tips on restaurant ana club 
reviews to Around the State Editor, Texas Monthly, P.O. 
Box 1569, Austin 787o7. 

Deadline for submissions to Around the State is six weeks 
prior to the month of publication, preferably earlier. 

L«end for the credit card guide in the restaurant listings: 
AE- American Express, CB-Carte Blanche, DC-Diners 
Club, MC-Master Charge, V-Visa, Cr-all major credit 
cards, N-no credit cards. 

® This building or area is accessible to persons in wheel- 
chairs: the entrance is at least 32 inches wide and there are no 
more than two steps at the entry- Not all facilities 
(restrooms, elevators, etc.) are accessible. 
® This building or area and all major facilities are accessible 
to persons in wneelchairs. 

® Call ahead. The management will make special arrange- 
ments to admit persons in wheelchairs. 
(No symbol) This place is not accessible. 

Because of our six-week lead time, a few changes may have 
occurred since the magazine went to press. 



AUSTIN 



Send general enter- 
tainment listings to: 

Send club listings to: 

Send remarks on res- 
taurants and clubs to; 



Jerry Harris 
2842 San Gabriel. Austin 78705 

Dale Levine 
5717 Marilyn Dr. Austin 78731 

Around the State Editor 
Box 1569, Austin 78767 



THEATER 
Community Theater 

The Baker's Wife, Center Stage. 320 E. 6th (477-1012). 
Southwest premiere of a musical love story by Stephen 
Schwartz and Joseph Stein. Jan 1 1 thru Feb 8. Thur thru Sun 
at 8. Gen adm S6, students 55. ® 

Esther's Follies, Esthers Pool, 515 E. 6th (474-9382). 
Austin's long-running (now in its third year) revue of mad- 
cap parody and satire. Regulars include the Blandscrew 
Sisters and Dame Delia Diva. New show every two weeks. 
Fh & Sat at 8 & 10:30. S3. Beer & wine. ® 
Madragola. Theatre in the Rye, 120 W. 5th (472-9753). 
Comedy by Machiavelli. Ian 10 thru Feb 3. Thur thru Sun at 
8. $2. ® 

Vanities, Zachary Scott Theatre Center. W. Riverside & S. 
Lamar (476-0541). Contemporary comedy by Jack Heifner 
following three Texas women from their experiences as high 
school cheerleaders to college sorority sisters to women of 
the world. Jan 11 thru Feb 3. Wed thru Sat at 8:15, Sun at 
2:15. Wed & Sun S3.50; Thur thru Sat £4,50: students & 
senior citizens Wed, Thur & Sun $3. ® 

Dimier Theater 

Country Dinner Playhouse, 12173 Burnet Rd (836-5921). 
Thru Jan 6: Saving Grace— Peter Lupus of Mission Impossi- 
ble fame stars in this G-rated comedy. Call for next Jan pro- 
duction. Tue thru Sun: cocktails at 6. buffet 6:30-7:30. show 
at 8. Sun matinee: buffet noon-1, show at 1:15. Reservations 
necessary. Sun & Tue 531.50. Wed & Thur 513.50. Fri k Sat 
514.50. Sun matinee $9,50 ($8.50 for patrons under 18 & 
over 65). ® 



MUSIC 
Classical 

JAN 12: Cornell University Glee Club, Recital Hall, UT 
Music Bide, 21st k Whitis (471-1444). Guest Artist Series. At 
8. Free. ® 

]AN 16: UT Electric Sinfonia, Recital Halt. UT Music Btdg. 
21st & Whitis (471-1444). Electronic music featuring Stephen 
Montague, guest pianist and composer from London. Barton 
McLean, director. At 8. Free. ® 

JAN 17 & 16: Austin Symphony, Municipal Aud, S. Ist 6c 
W. Riverside (476-6064). Scandinavian New Year program. 
Norby: Rainbow Snake (U.S. premiere). Sibelius: Finlandia. 
Alfven: Swedish Rhapsody No I. Sibelius: Symphony No 7. 
Grieg: Concerto in A Minor for Piano. Akira Endo. conduc- 
tor. Anne-Marie Levin, piano. At 8. $3.50-58.50. ® 

JAN 21: Jorge Luis Prats, piano. Recital Hall. UT Music 
BIdg, 21sl it Whitis (471-1444), Award-winning Cuban 
pianist opens the UT International Piano Series. At 8. $4. ® 

JAN 28: Andrei Gavrilov, piano. Recital Hall, UT Music 
BIdg. 2Ut k Whitis (471-1444). Soviet pianist, winner of the 
1974 Tchaikovsky Competition. At 8. $4. ® 

JAN 30: University Symphony, UT Hogg Aud, 24th k 
Whitis (471-14441. Beethoven: Symphony No 7, R. Strauss: 
Don Juan. Cornelius Eberhardt, conductor. At 8. Free. ® 



DANCE 

JAN 19; Royal Winnipeg Ballet. Special Events Center, 1701 
Red River (477-4060). Canada's oldest ballet company. At 8. 
S5-S9. ® 

JAN 23: Krasnayarsk Russian Dancers. (See Events. ) 

SPORTS 
Basketball 

St. Edward's Universily. Alumni Gym, 3001 S. Congress 
(444-2621). Jan 8: Austin College. Jan 12 at 3:30 (Special 
Events Center, 1701 Red River): Huston-Tillotson. Jan 23: 
St. Mary's. Jan 26: Southwestern. At 7:30 unless otherwise 
indicated. Gen adm 52, students $1. ® 
UT Longhorns, Special Events Center, 1701 Red River 
(471-3333). Southwest Conference games. Jan 3: Texas Tech- 
Jan 12 at 1:10: Arkansas. Jan 15: TCU. Jan 26 at 2:40: Texas 
AicM. Jan 30: SMU. At 7:35 unless otherwise indicated. Gen 
adm $5. ® 

UT Women, Special Events Center, 1701 Red River 
(471-7693). Jan 16: Wayland Baptist. Jan 18: University of 
Iowa. Jan 25: Stephen F. Austin. )an 26 at 5:30: Texas A&M. 
Jan 30 at 5:30: Oklahoma. At 7:30 unless otherwise in- 
dicated. Gen adm $3. students $1.50. ® 

Swimming 

USA Women's International Swimming Competition, Texas 
Swimming Center. 1900 Red River (471-7771). National 
teams from the United States. USSR, East Germany, and 
Canada. Jan 5 & 6. Preliminaries (52) at noon, finals (S4) at 
7. Four sessions SlO. ® 

Longhom Aquatics All-American Invitational Swimming 
and Diving Meet, Texas Swimming Center, 1900 Red River 
(471-7771). Jan 11 thru 13. Call for times and prices. ® 
UT Men. Texas Swimming Center. 1900 Red River 
(471-7771). Jan 12 at 2:30: Arizona. Jan 18 at 7. Texas AkM. 
Jan 19 at 3:30: Houston. Jan 26 at 2:15: Florida. Call for 
prices, ® 

UT Women, Texas Swimming Center, 1900 Red River 
(471-7771). Jan 18 at 7: Texas A&M, Jan 19 at 12:30; 
Houston. Ian 26 at noon: Florida. Call for prices, ® 

EVENTS 

Krasnayarsk Russian Dancers, Special Events Center, 1701 
Red River (477-6060). Ninety Soviet folk dancers, singers, 
and musicians. Jan 23 at 8 . 55.50-57.50; special discounts. 



REVELATION 

Laguna Gloria Art Museum School, 3809 W. 35th 
(458-8191). A new series of over 50 classes featuring fine 
arts, crafts, specialty workshops, and a special series of de- 
sign courses. A variety of courses for children. Registration 
Jan 9 thru 12, noon-7, for classes beginning Jan 14. Call for 
details. 

UT Informal CUm««. UT Texas Union, between 22nd & 24th 
on Guadalupe (471-5653). Jan 14 thru 16: registration tor 
popular series of spring classes ranging from bartending to 
oelly dancing, from auto repair to sailing. Something for 
everyone. Call for details. 

Zachary Scott Theatre Center, W. Riverside k S. Lamar 
(476-0541). Series of eight-week classes. For children; Stories 
Come Alive (ages 5 thru 7); Story Theater (ages 8 thru 10); 
Improvisation (ages 11 thru 13); and Acting: the Basics (ages 
14 thru 17). $45 each. Adult classes include oeginning acting, 
advanced acting, mime, and stage movement. $50 each. 
Registration thru Jan 11 for classes oeginning Jan 19. Call for 
details. ® 



FOR CHILDREN 

Natural Science Center. 401 Deep Eddy (472-4523) and 
Pioneer Farm, 11418 Sprinkle Cutoff (837-1215). Extensive 
offering of outdoor nature programs and activities. Learn 
about rocks and fossils, birds, plant and animal ecology, 
natural dyeing, wildflowers and trees. Call for details. Fees 
vary. ® 

UT Drama Dept. 23rd k San Jacinto (471-5341). Creative 
drama for ages 6 thru 12 and acting and improvisation for 
ages 12 thru 14 offered in several after-school and weekend 
classes. Registration in Jan for classs to begin in early Feb. 
Call for details. ® (See also Revelation.) 
UT String Project, UT Music BIdg, 21st k Whitis (471-5191 
weekdays 3-6). Advanced UT students conduct classes in 
violm. viola, cello, and siring bass. Weekday-afternoon in- 
dividual lessons and Sat morning orchestra rehearsal and 
classes. Some instruments provided. Registration by mail for 
classes beginning Jan 18. $30. Write Phyllis Young, Director, 
UT String Project, UT Music Dept. Austin 78712. Call for 
details. (£> 

MUSEUMS 

EUsabet Ney Museum, Ave H 4 E. 44th (458-2255). Perma- 
nent collection— Elisabet Ney's exquisitely detailed marble 
sculptures, Tue thru Fri 11-4:30. Sat & Sun 2-4:30. Free. ® 
French Legation, 802 San Marcos (472-8180). The 1840 
residence of the charge d'affaires of King Louis Philippe of 
France is now a museum of 19th-century antiques and one of 
the few examples of Creole architecture in Texas. Tue thru 
Sun 1-5. Gen adm $1; students k tours 50c; children 25c. 

Lyndon B. Johnson Library, 2313 Red River (397-5136). 
Home of Johnson's papers and documents. Permanent ex- 



hibits and political memorabilia of the Johnson era. in- 
cluding a replica of the Oval Office. Thru May 18: The 
1920s— The Decade That Roared. Exhibit of over 200 pieces 
reflecting the personalities, spirit, and events of the twenties. 
Open 7 days 9-5. Tours for groups of 12 or more by appoint- 
ment. Free. ® 

Neill-Cochran House, 2310 San Gabriel (478-2335). The 
former residence was built in 1855 and has been restored by 
the Colonial Dames of Texas. The house contains many 
antiques from the l6th to 19th centuries that reflect the eclec- 
tic tastes of Victorian Texans. Wed thru Sun 2-5 k by ap- 
pointment. Gen adm Si, students 50fi, children 25c- 
O. Henry Museum, 409 E. 5th (472-1903). The museum, a 
19th-century cottage, was once the residence of the famed 
short-story writer. Tue thru Sat 11-4:30. Sun 2-4:30. Free. 
Texas Memorial Museum, 24th k Trinity (471-1604). Ex- 
hibits on Texas history, geology, and anthropology, in- 
cluding several natural history dioramas. Ethnological col- 
lections featuring North American Indian artifacts are 
housed in the museum. Thru Jan: Animal Ceramics of An- 
cient Peru; 19th- and 20th-century Cloisonne and 
Champleve Enamels of the Far East; Josey Gun Collection; 
Bakuba — environment and technology of Zaire. Excellent 
gift shop including authentic museum replicas by Alva, 
books, art objects, and cards. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sat k Sun 
1-5. Gen adm Si. children 25c -50c, UT personnel free. Sun 
everyone free. ® Call ahead. 



ART 

Institutions 

Huntington Gallery, UT Art Museum, 23rd k San Jacinto 
(471-7324). Jan 12 thru Feb 24: David Deming, sculpture, 
and Ralph White, paintings— faculty artists exhibition. Mon 
thru Sat 9-5. Sun 1-5. Free. ® Call ahead. 

Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 W. 35th (458-8191). Thru 
Jan 27: Dan Flavin— four-comer installations of colored 
fluorescent and ultraviolet light. Tue thru Sat 10-5 (except 
Thur til 9), Sun 1 -5. Guided gallery tours Sun at 2. Free. (See 
also Revelation.) 

Laguna Gloria at First Federal, 200 E. 10th (477-1757). Jan 7 
thru Feb 14: weavings and watercolors by Ann Matlock. 
Mon thru Fri 9-5. Free. ® 

Leeds Gallery, fourih floor, UT Academic Center, west mall, 
east of University Co-op. 2246 Guadalupe (471-4663). Thru 
Jan: Chromolithography in Britain, 1830-1900— selection of 
colorful books and lithographs from UT collections. Mon 
thru Fri 9-5. Free. ® 

Michener Galleries, f-Iarry Ransom Center, 21st k 
Guadalupe (471-7324). Permanent collections — C. R. Smith 
Collection of 19th- and 20th<entury American Western art, 
includirig masterworks of Charles Russell. Albert Bierstadt. 
Irving Couse, and Maynard Dixon. Selections from the 
Michener collection of 20th-century American painting. 
Thru Jan 15: Old Master Paintings from the Blaffer Collec- 
tion-major exhibition of paintings from the 14th to the 18th 
century, styles from early Renaissance to rococo, including 
works by Paolo Ucceolo. Andrea Mantegna. El Greco, 
Ribera. Murillo, and Rubens. Mon thru Sat 9-5. Sun 1-5. 
Free. ® 

Moody Hall Atrium Gallery, St. Edward's University, 3001 
S. Congress (444-2621). Thru Jan 22: Ann DeBuys paintings 
of photorealism. Mon thru Fri 8-10. Sat k Sun 8-5. Free. (S) 

Galleries 

Austin Photographic Gallery. Suite 5. 3004 Guadalupe 

(477-3841). New gallery featuring eclectic works of various 
photographers. Unusual selection of photographic art books 
and postcards. Camera rental and repair available. Mon thru 
Sat 9-6. ® 

Country Store Gallery, 1304 Lavaca (474-6222). Outstand- 
ing Western and wildlife art. including works by Melvin C. 
Warren. David Sanders, and Karin Hotlebeke. Landscapes, 
watercolors. and bronzes. Originals by Cortez. Innes, and 
Pissarro. Early pieces by Salinas. Mon thru Fri 8:30-6, Sat tit 
1. ® Call ahead. 

The Darkroom. 4228 Duval (454-4036). Thru Jan 12: photo- 
graphs by Danny Schweers. Jan 13 thru Feb 9: photographs 
by Phil Dunn. Tne gallery also offers custom printing and a 
fully equipped, pfioto printing lab. Mon thru Thur 9 
a.m. -midnight. Fri 9-6, Sat 1-6, Sun 6-midnight. 

Gallery at Shoal Creek, 1500 W. 34th (454-6671). A wide 
selection of contemporary Southwestern art. including 
works by Sandy Scott, Tom Hill, Robert Daughters, and 
Santa Fe impressionist Vladan Stiha. Mon thru Fri 9-5:30. 
Sat 10-5. 

Garner and Smith Gallery. 509 W, 12th (474-1518> Interna- 
tional prints, lithographs, and etchings. Featuring works by 
Claude Weisbuch, Johnny Friedlander, Rufino Tamayo, 
Boulanger, and Tony Bass. Mon thru Sat 10-6. ® 
Ni-Wo-CH-Hi Galleries, 9th k Rio Grande (472-3049), 
Lithographs, prints, and watercolors by award-winning 
American Indian artists. Also old and contemporary Navajo 
weavings. Special exhibits: Cherokee artist Donald Vann 
and new works by Steve Forbis and R. C. Gorman. Mon 
thru Sat 9-7. 

Trinity House Gallery. 607 Trinity (474-9904). Jan 5 thru 26: 
One Painting— exhibition by Bobby McPherson. Wed thru 
Sat 8 p.m. -II p.m. k by appointment. ® 
Spicewood Gallery, 8108 Mesa Dr (345-1274). Featured 
gallery artists include Mary Paige Huey. Al Brouillette. Vic- 
tor Armstrong, and Jerry Seagie. Men thru Fri 9:30-5:30, 
Sat 10-5. ® 
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SCARBROL 

SPRING, CHARTED IN THE CLASSIC MANNER 
J. G. Hook captains this cruise into warm clinnes, sunny seasons. 
A gathering of traditionally tailored plaids and solids in a 
contemporary blend of cotton and polyester, the blazer 1 30.D0, 
skirt 46.00. oxford shirt 26.00. Shaker cotton sweater 42.00. 
Collect them at Scarbroughs: in action, in Austin. 






Copper Double Boiler 

Tin lining, 
brass handles and 
white porcelain insert. Copocity: 
insert-2 1/4 qfs., base-1 3/4 qfs. 
$55. For moil order odd $0. Texas 
residents add 5% soles tax. 

SDN JPP£TIT 

COOKViARE 

1206W.30tKATTHE26DOOR.5 AUSTIN. TEXAS. 70705 451-1002 




AUSTIN 



Wagner Galleries, 2700 W. Anderson Ln (459-S539). Ex- 
cellent collection of original art, limited editions, prints, 
sculpture, and lithographs, mainly American Indian and 
Southwestern. Custom framing. Mon & Sat 10-6. Tue thru 
Fri 10-8. 

Fine Crafts 

CUrksvUle Pottery, 1013 W. Lynn (478-9079). Conventional 
and unusual handcrafted pottery, including lamp bases, 
honey pots, and tortilla warmers. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 
Dreams Into Reality. 119 E. 5th (472-7957). Small, crowded 
studio and gallery. Vintage clothes, ceramics, jewelry, batik, 
feather crafts, handmade clothes and accessories, and fiber 
supplies. Collectively operated by Austin artists. Tue thru 
Sat 11-5 & by appointment. 

Kerbcy Lane Galleries, 3706 Kerbey Ln (454-7054). Out- 
standing collection of unusual arts and crafts, functional to 
fantastic, including batiks, pottery, sculpture, weavings, and 
paintings. Gallery artists plus special showing of works by 
Amado Maurilio Pena. Jr. Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. 
The Sun Dog, 26 Doors shopping center. 1206 W. 38th 
(453-4340). American Indian and primitive art, pottery, 
jewelry, and leatherwork. Mon thru Sat 10-6. ® 

OUTDOORS 

Mount Bomtell Overlook, the crest ot Mount Bonnell Rd at 
the west end of W. 35th (477-6511). An unbroken panorama 
of Lake Austin, the hills, and the city that's well worth the 
time and effort of the climb. Open 7 days. 10 p.m. curfew. 
Free. 

Town Lake Walk and Bikeway, begins at the gazebo at S. 1st 

6 Town Lake (477-651 1 ). We can thank the National Recrea- 
tion Trails system and Lady Bird Johnson for this 12.5-mile 
trail of natural and man-made beauty. Joggers, bikers, and 
walkers enjoy the rest areas, fishing spots, and scenic views, 
Over 3.000 shrubs and trees have been planted along the 
trail, including many of Texas' endangered species. Open 7 
days 24 hours. Free. ® in most areas. 

Westcave Preserve, one mile past Bee Caves on Texas Hwy 
71. left on Hamilton Pool Rd. 17 miles, first gate on the right 
after crossing the Pedemales River (476-3218). Limestone- 
walled canyon surrounded by water, with many endangered 
species. A treasure for the observant visitor and those in- 
terested in native flora and fauna. Open Sal & Sun 10-4 with 
guided tours at 10. noon. 2 & 4. Free; donations accepted. 
To arrange group tours, write lohn Ahms. Star Rt lA. Box 
30C. Drippings Springs, Texas 78620. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

East 6*h Street, between IH 35 jt Congress Ave (no phone). 
An interesting and varied part of a changing Austin. Many 
of the old and historic buildings are being restored and used 
as restaurants, galleries, and offices. Intermingled with these 
are thrift stores, barbecue stands, and bars. While much of 
downtown Austin closes at dusk, this area is the center of a 
growing nightlife. Accessibility variable. 
Texas State Capitol Complex, 11th & Congress (475-3070). 
The grounds are well maintained and lovely any time of 
year. The Capitol building itself houses artifacts of Texas 
and occasinndlly thp state l<'gi<>lalure. (Tours 7 days a week 
8:15-4:30. every 15 minutes. Building open 7 days 24 hours. 
®) On the southeast comer of the grounds is the Texas 
Historical Museum (477-1622). housing memorabilia of the 
South (Mon thru Fri 9-noon & 1-5). On the east side of the 
Capitol is the Archives Library (475-2619), with more 
historical exhibits (Mon thru Fri 8-5. ®). Across the street 
at \00b Congress is the Old Bakery and Emporium 
(477-5961). now run as a cratt shop selling items handmade 
by senior citizens, with home-baked goods and coffee 
available at the small cafe in (he rear (Mon thru Fri 9-4). 
University of Texas Campus, bounded by 21st. 27th. 
Guadalupe & Red River (471-3434). A hub of activity sur- 
rounded by beautifully landscaped grounds and buildings in 
a variety of architectural styles. An endless amount of infor- 
mation about what's going on in Austin can be found tacked 
to bulletin boards and light poles. Weatherproof maps show- 
ing key locations help the visitor get oriented. Grounds open 

7 days 24 hours. Grounds ® 

Vendors Market, 23rd & Guadalupe (no phone). All sorts of 
folk congregate here, from aging hippies to venerated pro- 
fessors. Street vendors sell their wares and it's not unusual to 
find musicians, jugglers, mimes, and an occasional preacher 
of one gospel or another performing in the outdoor market. 
Many fine crafts, as well as interesting foods, are available. 
Market open 7 days about 9-5. ® 

ON THE TOWN 

After Ours, 108 W 8th. upstairs (474-1321). North-of-the- 
river blues hangout for folks who don't get up in the morning 
to go to work. Action starts after midnight and gets a second 
wind after 2 a.m. Naturally an all-night club draws an odd 
lot. The joint's back to its bare-walls selt. New are the Mon- 
day late-night iAzz sets. Nachos. breakfast, full bar. Open 
Mon thru Sat 10-4 or 5 a.m. No cover before 1 1 p.m. Mon 
thru Fri (a nice, an ti -inflationary policy). Otherwise S2-S3. 
N. CS) Call ahead. 

Another Raw Deal, IIIO W. 6th (473-0015). Follow (he 
sidewalk toward the bay window, veer left, open the gate to 
the patio, then the frosted-glass door, and behold, the 
jukebox plays "The In Crowd. " Scanning a rack of maga- 
zines , you suspect some of the people between the covers are 
at the tables. Comfy, lete-a-tele setting; eavesdroppers 
paradise. Good food. too. served til 11. Open Mon thru Sat 
11:30-2, Closed Sun. No cover. N. 

An(one's, 7934 Great Northern Blvd (454-0555). Stay (uned 
for the ongoing saga: will Aus(in's home-of-t he-blues ever 
feel homey again? As yet. the new North Austin location 
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In just one soaping, 
this mans skin will start living better. 



01979 Clinique Laboratories, Inc. 
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His face will be thoroughly clean. 
Look fresh. Feel comfortable. 

Because it's had an important meeting. 
With Clinique Soap that cleanses a 
face without overdoing it— without 
leaving skin feeling taut, stiff, 
or dry. Clinically formulated, this 
soap knows exactly what to do. 
How hard to work. Where to stop. 



Clinique Soap has a rich, robust 
lather that feels good on the face. 
Works quickly. Has no perfume. Its 
big brick-shaped bar lasts for months. * 
Find it— along with a fast, free skin 
analysis— at any Clinique counter, 'r ^ 

Clinique Soap is the first step in 
Clinique's 3-step system of skin care. ^ 
It's where better skin starts. ; ^ 
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CLINIQUE 

SKIN SUPPUES FOR MEN 



Copyrighted malerial 



Inquiries welcome about 
our custom crafted 
firescreens* 




TEETAS 

Recollectables 



Eclectic plums 
for particular tastes. 



Pecan Square 1202 West 6th 
Austin, Texas 78703 (512)472-6543 




AN mnnc ™»i 

Beautiful honey blond lizard is now available I 

In these attractive designs. The exotic feel of I 

lizard matched with the beauty of honey blond ■ 

coloration, make these a truly classic discovery. ^ 



Justin round toe honey blond lizard vamp, utility 

tieel, matching 13" upper. $182.95 ppd. 
An original design, round toe, Justin honey 
blond lizard vamp, with 15" brown yearling 
upper, with an inlay of honey blond 
lizard, shaped like the state of Texas. 
$249.95 ppd. 

DESPERADeS ^ 



Highland Mall • Austin, Texas 78752 For further information, call 512/451-4116 




Legendary Grilled Steaks 
Whiskev and other famous stuff 



rrio w. 6th St. 

Austin, Texas 



11:30 a.m. -2 a. in,! 
Mon.-Sat. 



PARKING IN THE BACK 




lot IRU SC^^ 

A Mexican restaurant 
specializing in New Mexican food. 
In the 26 Doors Shopping Center 

on West 38th. 
459-7774 Austin, Texas 



AUSTIN 



lacks green plants and soul. On the other hand, the book- 
ings, reasonable prices, and ample dance floor please those 
who never knew the old Antone's. It remains lo be seen if the 
blues can survive in a singles-city setting. The place is im- 
mense and only bands with outdoor-sufficient amplifiers 
carry well. Thur thru Sat 9-2. Cover S3-$5. N. ® 
Amudillo World Headquarters, 525'/i Barton Springs Rd 
(477-9762). Legendary concert hall filled with the sweet smell 
of hemp. Obviously not a Lawrence Welk outlet, so when 
you go, dress down. If you loved the sixties, you'll dig the 
Dillo. Open Mon thru Fri n:30-midnight. Sat & Sun 
noon -whenever. Cover $3 and up. N. ® Call ahead. 
Backstage, 1201 S. Congress (443-1597), Mecca for tran- 
sients and local longhairs seeking to touch base with the 
Willie legend or stick around to hear new legends like Gary 
P. Nunn. If he hasn't written a song to express the emotion, 
the emotion doesn't exist. Other Don't Misses are Michael 
Ballew and Band and balladeer Bobby Bridger. During per- 
formances enter on S. Congress. Plenty of rooms, but only 
one has really good sight and sound. Easygoing. A-to-Z 
crowd. Mon thru Fri 2-2. Sal & Sun noon-2. Cover for 
entertainment (Wed thru Sat) Si. MC, V. 
Broken Spoke, 3201 S. Lamar (442-6189). Leave your hound 
in the pickup, duck your cowboy hal under the door, and 
two-step to your heart's content in this low-cetlinged. plain- 
Jane, no-punk dance hall. The politest, safest C&W club in 
town. Up front, the Love It Or Leave It bumper sticker ap- 
peals to the chicken -fried -steak and pool-table crowd. All 
ages, stations, and incomes. Food Nion thru Sat 11-10:30 
(except 3-5). Dance Wed (9-12:30) & Fri (9-1). Sat 9-2. 
Closed Sun. Cover about S3 for bands, discounted last hour 
or so. N. (g) 

Buffalo Grille, 1112 W. 6th (47&-7045). If you can get a table, 
fine. Service, congratulations. Packed weekends, this cozy, 
arty nightery-«atery specializes in improvisations I jazz. Julie 
Christiansen's voice, the outrageous olandscrew Sisters, and 
Uncle Walt's Band. Kitchen opens at 6, Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30 & 4:30-2. Sat 6-2, Sun 11-3 6-2. Cover 
$1.50-$2.50. AE. DC. MC, V. ® Call ahead. 
Cale Havana, 309 W. 5th (474-1421). About as Cuban as 
Bastrop, but pleasant and relaxed. Two airy rooms provide 
an above-average view of the stage, where duos sing, not 
bellow. Beto, a.k.a. Dude Skiles, will appear Wedlnesdays in 
his newest manifestation — leader of a marimba band. Don't 
miss Rich Harney on piano 5-8 weekdays. Want more con- 
versation and less music? Repair to the large, comfortable 
lounge. Basically, an under-25 crowd. welMressed but not 
into designer jeans. Lunch and dinner served. Open Mon 
thru Sat 11-2:30 with entertainment 5-8 it 9:30-1:45. Closed 
Sun. No cover. MC. V. 

Carmel, near Foley's, Highland Mall. 6100 block of Airport 
Blvd (459-4341). The Southern Califomia-ization of Austin 
starts here, in this brand new, big bucks, mall town swinging 
sensations scene. The atmosphere is everything you'd expect: 
posh, cush, chrome, plush, plants, mirror, wood, back- 
gammon. Elegant as the newest airport lounge, and as root- 
less, offering fast encounters of the credit card kind. Gold 
chains with gold doodads are de rigueur. Strict (and dis- 
criminatory) dress code. Designer jeans only If you ve got 
it. you've already been here and come back. About as far 
from Barton Springs as you can gel. Inflated prices; stingy 
portions: one level shot, drink after drink. We watched. 
Men thru Sat 1 1 30-2. Closed Sun. No cover AE, DC. MC. 
V. 

The CloaJt Room, 1300 Colorado (472-9808). Expanded 
hours, lower prices, and a lunch menu wilt be in effect when 
the legislature reconvenes. Meanwhile, it s an estimably 
understated, polished room thai once housed a wine cellar. 
Small and private. We recommend it to women who don't 
want to be bugged, hassled, or ogled. Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat 
6-2. Closed Sun. No cover, MC, V. 

The Gazebo, Sheraton Crest Inn. Ill E. 1st (47&-96ni. A 
well-attended happy hour finds locals mixing with conven- 
tioneers, businesswomen with businessmen, and everybody 
meeting at the hors d'oeuvres buffet. The Inkspots will enter- 
tain Dec 31 through Jan 19. The last week of Jan. catch Tony 
Clever & Five, a show band from New York. The lattice- 
work, baskets of plants, cabaret and den sealing make for 
pleasant surroundings. Suits and dresses, please. Mon thru 
Sat 11-2, Sun 8-1. Call for cover. Cr. (S) 
Gordo's Restaurant and Billiards, 421 E. 6th (477-6886). The 
best balcony in town and the best Bloody Mary— a good 
combination for talking and sipping. Decadence seekers, try 
a Gordo's Hollywood coffee. Downstairs, wait till the pool 
table jockey calls you. Reservations (and usually patience) 
needed. Interesting taped music. Time passes slowly, if at all. 
Mon thru Sat noon-2 (kitchen noon-9). Sun 6-1 (no food). 
No cover. MC, V. 

Mackcdrick's Tree House. 502 Dawson (474-7239). Nothing 
Ausltntatious about this toney high-rise windowscaped jazz 
room/restaurant except the view, which isn't great. But the 
jazz is, from house band Angel Sucheras to the Flute Circle 
to Beto and his cumbia-mad boys. Best place to take a boring 
date and a yen to listen: the sound system tends to 
discourage conversation. Dinner Tue thru Sun 6-10, except 
Fri & Sat til 10:30. Bar open Tue thru Sun 6-2, with enter- 
tainment. Closed Mon. Cover $2-S2.50. AE. MC, V. ® 
Call ahead. 

Mingles, Hilton Inn. 600 Middle Fiskville Rd (451-5757). 
Cascades of hanging plants, discreet mirror placement, 
natural colors, and a vaulted ceiling provide a cushier at- 
mosphere than most Austin clubs. What's more, the UT and 
hip crowd are absent. Nice blend of executives and ad- 
ministrators at generous happy hour (Mon thru Fri 5-8) and 
playful disco evening hours. "The dance floor's small but the 
overhead speakers focus the sound while allowing conversa- 
tion at the tables. From her high perch, a disco-oriented DJ 
spins the platters. Various specials, such as fashion shows, 
free disco lessons. Mon thru Fri 1 1 :30-2, Sat 6-2, Sun 6-mid- 
nighl. No cover. AE, CB. DC. MC. 
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Soap Creek Saloon, 11306 N. Lamar (838-0509). Not a plant 
in trie place unless it's growing between somebody's toes. 
Seriously, folks, there's little seriousness here. Hijinks 
heaven in an interior decorators hell; one low-ceilinged hall 
where rocking musicians play and sweating, stoned crazies 
dance, another where you buy your booze, shoot pool, and 
see who's there. Long-haired mecca and some joint— and we 
do mean joint, Watch for the siting of colored lights and 
mind the pits in the parking lot. Tue thru Sat 7-2. Closed 
Sun & Mon. Cover $2-$4. N. ® 

Spellman's. 1401 -A W. 5th (no phone) , The beloved 
neighborhood bar has reopened with a new face, about as 
hirsute as the old one. Undergraduates and tourists should 
stay away, as should women in stiletto heels and men in 
suits, three-piece or jogging. Otherwise, walk right in, order 
some four-bit beer and a good honest burger, and listen to 
the likes of Bill Neely (Sunday regular). Butch Hancock or 
lohn Clay and the Lost Austin Band. The old days of rturk 
seem to have given way to acoustic acts. Clean-shaven, spif- 
fier clientele are slowly turning out. Watch the stage for 
developments (New theater group? Readings? Comedy?). 
Two busy pool tables. Mon thru Sat 11-2 (kitchen til mid- 
night). Sun noon-midnight. N. 

Steamboat Springs 1874, 403 E. 6th (478-2912). Nice place to 
shout but we wouldn't want to court here. But, then, this 
pressed T-shirt, new-jeans, under-2S crowd thinks of court 
as something to play tennis on. They know that the dance 
floor is to dance on, and dance they do. to the strains of 
music from the likes of Christopher Cross to Ray Wiley Hub- 
bard to walk-in tounng musicians. Like surprises? Try a 
Monday night Austin All Stars session. Ya never know. The 
weekday lunch bunch is well-dressed business types. Some 
interesting antiques, carefully displayed, lend a touch of 
class. Full bar. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat 7-2. Closed Sun. 
Cover S1-50-S4. Cr. 

Texas Chili Parlor, 1409 Lavaca (472-2828). No fancy mir- 
rors, no disco beat, no dress code, no cover, no singer, no 
newsletter, no scene but an old scene: longnecks and chili- 
heads: straights and freaks: highbrows and no-brows. 
Above-average full bar. Ditto food. Boisterous, brash, 
raucous in wee morning hours. Kitchen til 1 a.m. Open Mon 
thru Fri 11-2. Sat & Sun noon-2. No cover. MC, V. ® 
Wylie's, 400 E. 6th (472-37]2t. Oh. Barb. I love your 
leopard-skin dress. Thanks, it's my high-tech Montessori 
look. Why don't you two join us? Joli. this is Barb and Cliff. 
Hi, Howdydo. Hey, new photos on the walls. Yep. each 
month. Oh, waitress. let me have some of that cheesecake. 
What do you want to drink, hon? Ginseng Rush and vodka. 
You're kidding. I'm tired of Scotch. I don't know why we 
end up here, but we always do. Because it's a nice-looking 
place with good food and there's no blaring music or flaming 
orangesters, that's why. Full bar. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Sat 
& Sun noon-2. No cover. AE, MC, V. ® 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which represents the cost of a typical meal for one per- 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under 55 

Moderate SStoSlO 

Expensive SlO to S15 

Very expensive over Sl5 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar." Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
bring his own wine onto the premises of a restaurant that 
serves mixed drinks. 

* * *Three stars designate a distinguished restaurant with 
consistently superior food, service, and ambience — one of 
the best in the country. 

* *Two stars designate a tine restaurant with outstanding 
food; either the service or the atmosphere (preterably both) 
is outstanding as well — one ot the best in the state, 
*One star designates a restaurant with excellent food and 
adequate ser%'ice and atmt>sphere— t>ne of the best in the city. 

Alana's Texas Cafe, 319 E. 6th (474-9973). This new Texas- 
continental restaurant has already developed an enthusiastic 
clientele. Of late the evening meals have been even more 
imaginative than usual. An appetizer of marinated stalks of 
the slenderest, youngest asparagus, and entrees of perfectly 
flaky redfish (garnished with scallops and leeks) and tiny, 
crisp quail hardly left room for dessert, but we managed to 
devour a suitably creamy piece of coconut pie. and were glad 
we did. Bar. No longer serving lunch. Dinner Tue thru Sat 
6:30-10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. MC, V. No 
checks, ® 

Alpvnhof Swis^ R«staur>n(, R.inrh Rd 620 (263-2752t On a 

crisp Hill Country night, warm your hands by the cozy fire- 
place and settle in for outstanding entrees of duckling a 
I'arange and frogs' legs. Only the accompanying vegetables 
lack luster. There is no doubt of the chef's talents: we only wish 
he would concentrate more on the humble legumes. Wine & 
beer. Dinner only Wed thru Mon 6-10:30. Closed Tue. Reser- 
vations required on weekends. Moderate to expensive. DC, 
MC. V. 

The Avenue, 908 Congress 1476-3949), An urbane restaurant 
that has caught on fast and is riding high with the downtowTi 
crowd. A change in kitchen personnel, instituted too late for a 
review, leaves the continued quality of the food up in the air. 
Menu runs from spinach salad to scallops to steak. Bar til 2. 
Mon thru Sat 11 -midnight. Sun 5-midnight. Inexpensive to 
moderate. AE. MC, V. ® 

Blooms, 1612 Rio Grande (477-9948). An impressive old Vic- 
torian home in Austin's downtown residential area. The am- 
bience is svelte, the service attentive. The kitchen puts forth 
fare that pleases and even the soups, which we found in the 
past to be lacking, were well done this time. We sampled two 
dishes— one a chicken breast and the other reddish. Both were 
outstanding in their simplicity. Bar. Dinner Tue thru Sun 



Put Yomseli In Our Place. 



Or, more specificallY, 
put yourself behind 
our place setting. At 
Bentley's. 

Austin's newest and, 
already, one of its most 
popular restaurants, 
Bentley's is just the 
place to make the most 
of your night. 

Such well-prepared 
entrees from Filet of 
Sole Almondine to Steak 
Diane see to that. Some 
dishes are prepared 
right at your table. 



So come into 
Bentley's tonight. It's 
just the place you've 
been looking for. 

Located in the Austin 
Hilton Inn next to High- 
land Mall. For reserva- 
tions, call 451-5757. 



Join us after dinner 
for drinks and dancing 
in Mingles, the answer 
to evening. 




ALL MIXED UP? 

Let us help you find the solution. 
Our cookbook collection includes 
the best of international cuisine, 
and a fine sampling from the 
great kitchens of Texas and 
the Southwest. We especially 
welcome your requests, and 
will conduct book searches 
for your favorite old, 
out-of-print, or rare titles. 

Bonnard's-^^ 



IN THE 2b UOOKS, 120o W. 38lh STREET, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78705 512'451-35l 
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6:30-I0i30 (modcnie lo ennriv^. Son bmdi 11:30-2. 
OoKd Mon. AE, DC. MC7^r® CaO ahead. 

Copper SkiUet, 3418 N, Umar (454-0457), It may look like a 
Iranchise restaurant but thib spt>t is Uxvilly ownt-d, thf prices 
are reasonable, and the food is a fi^vat bar>5ain. We had no 
complaints on our last visit; in tact, we could even i^ive a tew 
raves. The filet was first-rate, the cheese omelet nicely 
prepared, seafood gumbo rich and Ml-bodied, and the 
chicken-fried steak was covered with a well-seasoned, 
smooth cream gravy. Homemade pecan pie is delish. Bar. 
Sun thru Thur 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri ft Sat til 11. Ijiexpensive 
to modmce. MC, V. (D 

County line, 6500 W. Bee Cm Rd (327-1742). Popular 
with the fraternity crowd, which tends to turn off barbecue 
purists. But the fcunl, let alone the view of the hllk at night, 
is plenty tor most folk;.. Our last meal was excellent: beef 

'lender and lean*, ribs (meaty and juicy', and spicy sausage 
s^pfxd with a tull-bodied s,iutei Ftfuient. if overly en- 
ihuMastic, service. Be prepared to wait tor your table. Bar. 
Sun thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat til II. Inexpensive to 
moderate. MC, V. ® 

Diamond LiTs, Marriott Hotel, 621 IH 35N at US Hwy 290 
(45&-6161). The evening menu is now somewhat limited, the 
service, though pleasant, has minimal training, and the 
decor is as hokey as the name. Still, the quality of the fare, 
audi as the filef and sirloin steaks and prime rib. continues to 
draw us back. And the kitchen is flexible enough to prepare 
UraHi, nich «i a crab cocktail, that aren't on the menu. Bar 
Sbi tfm Thnr 6:30 ajn.-ipE30 p.m., Frt ft SH lil n 
Moderate to expensive. Ct. ® 

1886 Lunchroom and Socializing Parlor, 116 E 6th 
(474-44581. Maybe il was the nippy day but the CTeamed car- 
rot soup seCTTked perfect and the Old Baker>- sandwich of 
ham and pimiento chce^^' on dark bread was hearty as wfll 
as delirious. The kitchen continues to do great things with 
aspics and desserts. Heasant Heritage Guild volunteers 
•erve. No bar. Lundi Mon thru Fri 11-1:30. Closed on 
■diool holid^rs. I neye wt ve. N. 

1800, CMRbridae Tower, UOO Colorado <477-1800). Even 
simple lunchef 3 ioupa and ia|aib wupfOtt the overall air of 
quality that's evident here* Ahd more sidntantial midday 
are, such a* hot atpm MA momay sauce), fruit, green 
bcm and mv m hmry trifle, have been exceptional. Nice 
servke. Superior howe vrinei Irom perhaps the best bal- 
anced ceDar in town. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Iri 11:30-2:30. 
Dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-10. Sun bninch U-2. Moderate 
to expensive. AE MC. V. ® Call ahead. 
Erich's, in Bee Caves, Texas Hwy 71 \V, half mile past in- 
tersection of Ranch Rd 020 (2^^2023). .After our la« two 
visits, we are convinced that this modest Hill Country cot- 
tage offers sonw of the finest continental fare in the area. A 
fiul-bodied !^lit-p» soup and crisp Boston lettuce salad were 
latWying openers for entrees of red snapper Balaton (stuffed 
widt mushrooms and shrimp) and schnitzel Eszterhazy (pork 
loin crowned with a light cheese sauce and marinated green 
peppers). Dessert was light orange crepes, prepared as onlv 
Erich can do. Fine service, excellent house wines. Well worth 
the 20-minutc drive. Tue thru Sat 6-10. Closed Sun fc Mon. 
Reservations necessary. Expensive to very eiqpensive. MC, 
V. ® Call ahead. 

The Galleria, Jetferson Square, W. 38th h Kerbey U 
(452-5510). Our Ust rxprrimcr at this civili7«d rMtaurant 
was undoubtedly the finest we have had sirxre its opening six 

or so years ago. The entrees of pepper steak antj veal cordon 
bleu were beautifully sauced and accompAnied by broccoli, a 
new p<.>tatn. and sauteed tomatoes. Both dishes, e^pfcially 
the veal, showed the seriousness of tfie chef After this last 
visit, 1800 aiKi the Galleria (both owned by restaurateur Bob 
Lowe) seem more equal in quality. Wine only, l.unch Mon 
thru Sat 11:30-2:30 (inexpensive to moderate). Dinner 7 
ni^ts 5:30-10 (moderate to experuive). Sun brunch 11-2. 
AE. DC, MC, V. ® 

Gianni's, 504 E. 5th (477-7497). Attractive restaurant that 
proves that Italian decor need not be synonymous with 
candle-laden Chianti bottles. We started with an excellent 
tossed green sabd with a delightfully citrusy lemon dressing. 
f oBo w ed ft with a fine manicotti, and concluded ivith our 
{avosftc Kalian ved diih, saitimhocca with spicy prosciutto. 
Abvdy meal and service, all in all. Bar. Mon thru Sat 6-11, 
Sun 6-10. Moderate to expensive, MC. V, ® 
Given Pastures, 811 VV, Live Oak i444-4747). The general 
ambience, with tinkling music from the old grand piano, 
creates a relaxed air, and such dishes as the appetizer ot crab- 
stuffed mushrooms and the tray of salads, nicely presented, 
are definitely worthwhile. But there are sometimes large 
disappointments, such as seci'-nd-rate redfish Pontchartrain 
and ribeye steak. And the service personnel fumbled and 
faltered on our last visi: Thf Mjperlative Sunday brunch is 
by far your best bet. Bar Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. Sun 
buffet 11-2 (moderate to expensive). Dinner Mon thru Sat 
«-10 (vccy «iVCMtv«». MC V. <I> Call ahead. 
HoOnq, 613 W. 6lh (47MBB). The ambience (actually, 
the lidc dHMofi at thfa cotntrvsleakhouse could cause 
mMCOBwr to cwomt m tnmmm ^oaiit4»Bt. Bm hmg in 
there. The menu of steaks, home fries, and saiid wltli tasty 
olive thisiiiiii is one-of-^-kind. (Inddentalhr a iiMonable 
facsunile ol the restaurant is now doing lanooffiiae bwiness 
in Houston.) Beer. Tue thru Sat 11:30-2 & 4:30-S:30. Qosed 
Sun & Mon. Inencpensive to moderate, N. No checks. 
Hunan, 9306 N. Lamar (837-2700). An unassumin); yel 
tastefully decorated oriental restaurant. We recently had a 
very satisfying meal— moos/ii pork (a flavorful meat filling 
wrapped in paper-thin Chinese pancakes) and supt-rior snow 
peas and water chestnuts. Even our waiter was gracious and 
attentive— a very wekome change. Bring your own beer or 
wine; free corkage. Open Mon thnj Fri 11:30-2 & 5-9:30. 
Sat tt Sun noon-9:30. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, MC, V. 

*Hk IM «t Brwhy Cfcekr Round Rode, west aide of IH 35 
at esdt 055^555). A qiwint Texas inn wfth a definite 



feel of yesteryear. The q>icy Portuguese soup (vegetable base 
with sausage arKl cabbage) and tossed green salad were, as 
usual, very nice, and the witrees— beef Baccarat (thin-sliced 
tenderloin in an exquisite brown wine sauce) and redfish 
Savannah (with accompanying melange oi fresh vegetables 
with a touch of dill) were superb. Dry piednct; hneoOffcage- 
Dinner Thur thru Sat 6-10. Reservations reqidrtd. MbJaf ale 
to expensive. AE, MC, V. ® Call ahead. 
Jeffrey's, 1204 W. Lynn (477-5584). This small semi- 
continental restaurant with its casually urbane ambience is 
now so popular that we found ourselves waiting 30 minutes 
for a table on a weeknight. We started with an exceptionally 
fine crayfish bisque and a (nquant salad. Our entree of 
Fulton Rounder was sauteed in butter to form a light crust 
and temped with a delicate creamed-crab and asp 
sauce. Supreme St. )amcs— a chicken breast perfecdy < 
and topped with ofivea, nuts, cheese, and I 



ty. itndid 10 bmne nther tlmoine. Wine and beer. Mon 
thru Tlnr 6:30-10i3a M |c Sit H U. dosed Sun. No mer- 
vations talBtn; oeiljr « anifl walling aiea. Ex p ewl v e. MC V. 

® 

La Tour, Westgate Bld^ 1122 Colorado (476-1864>. VVc arv 
happy to report that Austin s only fii^h-nse restaurant is 
continuing its renaissance. We suggest calling ahead for even 
the lunch buffet, which is very impressive indeed. Evenings 
offer well-orchestrated full meals (veal is a good choice), and 
desserts are almost impossible to resist. Superi(»' bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 (inexpensive to modcflte). Dinner 
Mon thru Fri 7-10:30, Sat til 11 (upper modenlC to expen- 
sive). CWned Sun. A£. DC. MC, V. (S) 
Los Tns Bobo4 26 Doon topping center, 1206 W. 38th 
(459-7774). Part of a New Mexico-style shotting center, this 
restaurant perpetuates the theme. The presentation of the 
food is attractive, but the taste is sometimes a disappoint- 
ment. For a broad sampling of the fare, the Heartburn 
Special— a gargantuan plate with pica lie x^^lo fchunky 
guacamole). fried squash, enchiladas, etc. - will till tfie hill. 
All in all the price is right, the service efficient- Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11-3, Sun noon-^. Dinner Mon thru Thur 
5:30-10. Fri & Sat 5:30-11, Sui 5-9. hnpMMivt to 
moderate. MC, V. 

The Pit, No 3, 501 E. 5th (478-1166). A favorite haunt of 
those who like their barbecue lean. Cafeteria-style service 
with a nice array cS accompaniments. Only the blah sauce is 
a disaDpoinliMBl. Mon thru Sat 10:30-8. Ooicd Sun. faMK- 
pensive. MC, V. <^ 

Quorum Restaurant, Symphony Square 11 th & Red River 
1472-6779). An elegant yet simple nvaitipin^ ot an old 
Austin home. Owner Nick Krai) has a tirst-raie source for 
fish and the evening seafood specials rarely tail to please. Of 
their two vea! dishes, veal Oskar 'with crabmeat and hollan- 
daise) outshines the veal Florida Iwith Iresh pineapple). But 
the qualit\' ot the beet ribeye, which us generally depend- 
able, was trankly not up lo the usual high standards this 
visit. Fine ser\'ice. Downstairs bar open 11-2. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2 (moderate). Dinner Mon thiu Sat 6-U (very 
expensive). Closed Sun. ReasrvationB SHggwIfd on 
weekends. Cr. <£) Call ahead. 

Ricco's, 15th & Lavaca (474-7538). A Mediterranean mood 
prevails in this restaurant that offers some of the best no- 
frills Italian fare in town. At our last sampling we found the 
green noodles with clams in red sauce very go<x) indeed, 
juthough somewhat strong in flavor. But the mankotti was 
perfection, afanoet an Itafian chiese sou£0e in a hilU>odied 
red sauce wUh B hM of wwi tB i. OfasNT idaib wfiv aB 
right but lacfcedthe u e atlwlty thstswhafebeBiacQHlwHed 
to. Accommodating aervioe. Beer ft wine. Lundi Mon Ihiu 
Fri 11-2. Dinner Sun thni Thur 5:30-9-J0. M ft SH ttf 10s30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. MC, V. ® 

* San Miguel, 2330 W. North Loop (459^121). We lunched 
once again at tMs superb restaurant featuring the cuisine of 
the .Metican interior and found well-prepared chBtujuiles (a 
casserole of chicken and tortillas in chile sauce) served with 
black beans and sour cream, tablita (beef and poric cubes in 
cheese sauce), and wonderful shrimp f»e. The service was 
unruffled and the meal was surprisingly pleasant considering 
the restaurant was in the final phases of construction on the 
enclosed patio. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Sat 11:30-2. Dinner Sun 
k Tue thru Thur 5:30-10, M ft Sat Ifl 11. Sun brunch 
11:30-2. Inexpenshw lo moderate. Closed Mon. AE. DC, 
MC, V, eg) 

Sweetish Hill, 1202-B VV. 6lh f472-7319). A casual restaurant 
in terms of surroundings but not in terms of food. The 
kitchen gives meticulous attention to detail (a simple ham 
and cheese sandwich has both homemade bread and home- 
made mayonnaise). Equally noteworthy is the chef's will- 
ingness to experiment (the zesty tomato soup made with fen- 
nel was uniquely pungent) and his consistent quality. Service 
is the only thing that is just adequate. Wine. Tue & Wed: 
breakfast 8-11:30. lunch 11:30-3 K). Thur: same breakfast 
and lunch hours, dinner o-lO. Fri: breakfast 8-11:30, lunch 
11:30-5, dirmer 6-10. Sat: brunch 0-5, dinner 6-10. Sun: 
brunch 9-3 03 m i ni u —w ^ Qoied Man. JneqmwhK to 
moderate. MCV. 

Tolcyo Steak Howe. 7113 Burnet Rd (4S3-74S2>. Even after 
the knife-wjelding theatrics of the initial visit wear thin, this 
steakhouse continues to please, for the quality of tfie food 

(steak, lobster and shrimp) is first-rate. The grill tables seat 
eipht, so be prepared to share a space. Bar. Sun & Tue thru 
Thur 5,30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Mon. Moderate lo ex- 
pensive At, DC. MC. V. ® 

Tres Amigos, 7535 US Hwy 290E (926-4441). This Tex-Mex 
restaurant popular with state agency top brass has accoutre- 
ments (napluns fokicd in the shape of flowers) and service 
that raise it a notch above the ordinary. We fourKl the 
tostadas light and crisp aiKl the hot sauce fre^y made. The 
Mexican plate San Luis (chalupa„ compuesto. chUe con 
queso, beef enchiladas), the Jalisco (cheese enchiladas, 
guacamole. and rice), uid the meaty taoie of cmrbon will 



please the mott demmdins afidonadoi. Bar. Mon thru Thur 

11:30-10, Fri ft Sat til 11. Qosed Sun. Inexpenshre to 

moderate. MC, V. (W) 

* ♦Yunnan Dynasty, 2900 W. Anderson Ln 1-454-6677), We 
are finding that the oi\lv thing "two star" about this oasis for 
orienlal nre is the food, for althou^ the clean-lined decor is 
pleasant, the service seems to have deteriorated. Our waiter 
dtsappeaied somewitere between the appetizer and the en- 
tree: we had to ask another one for tea and tackle a third tor 
the check. AD the while their attitudes ran^ from bored to 
irritated. Forgetting all this, the assorted appetizers and the 
entrees— Budda's Delight (a melange of stir-fried vegetables), 
sliced prawns in garlic sauce, arKi beef with snow peas— were 
all subUme. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2 ft 5:30-4:45, Sat ft Sun 
noon-10. Moderate. AE, MC V. <S> 

This Month 

Small, new, or olfbeai places to try 

Katz's Deli &. Bar, 618 W. 6lh (472-2037). Bagel chic has 
come to Austin from— where else?— New York. Run by a 
former New Yorit deli owner, this attractive kosher-style 
restaurant seems assured— at the very least— of a brisk lunch 
and after-hours trade. A visit on osening itlght left us in- 
clined to praise the forthright horfier ln oc fc w uiat and aaweey 
latkes (potato pancakes) and to ovcilook wmh lapan at 
canned pork and baaw. Volivtaous rfc sai U s Uki a pi«p«ly 
Hiilhly dwnafci «■ not to be nriaaed. Bw. Mew thru Sat 
11 a.m.-4 a.m. aoaed Sun. Inexpensive. AE, MC, V. 

Lin Hai. 2007 E. Riverside (447-1520). Think red anJ ^old 
and you'll be ready for the decor of this Mandann Chine^t^ 
restaurant- We sampled kung pao chicken (with hot peppers 
aiKi peanuts) and Chinese calibage with dried shrimp. Both 
were quite satisfactory, althou^ the prices were as nigh as 
our local starred Chinese restauraitt and the bre produced 
really not comparable. Bar. Lundi 7 dayi 11-2:90 (Sun 
opens at 11:301. Dinner Sun thru iW 5-10, fti ft Sat td 11. 
Moderate AH, DC. MC. V. 
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THEATER 
Community Theater 

CaUfomla Suit*, Hnbor Fh^hovM, UOl N. Watv (fO- 
3356). Neil Simon's csoK^r. In U dm 26. M Sd at 

8:30. $2 $4. (S> 

MUSIC 
Classical 

|AN 12: Corpus Chriiti Symphony, Bayfront Plaza Aud. 
1901 N. Shoreline (882-2717). Weber: Euryanlhe. 
Sdiumann: Concerto in A Minor for Cello. Dvorak: Sym- 
phony No 8. Cornelius Eberhardt, conductor. Grant Jolian- 

nncn, punu. Al 8:15. Cill Un pricn. A 

Pop, Rocic, Jazz, Etc. 

JAN 31: ]. B. Floyd, piano, VVarrfn PiTturmanct' Tht-dlre. 
Center for the Arts, Corpus Christi State University, 6300 
Ocean Dr (991-6810). \aa. At StlS. Free. O 

FILM 

Unlvinily Qncna, Warren Perfbrmanee Tlieatre, Center 

for the Arts, Corpus Christi State Universitv. 6300 Ocean Dr 
(991-6810). Each Wed at 7:30. Call tor pro>:rjni I ree, ® 

SPORTS 
Saltwater Fishing 

Captain Clark, People s St T Head i88^-43c91. Daily hshint; 
trips in the bay. 7:30 a.m., 2 8 p.m. Call for prices. Bait 
and tackle fumiihed. (S) Call ahead. 

King Rsh«, Deep Sea Headquarters, one Mode inm ferry 
landiiM, Port Annaas (1-74MS97). DWIy ci«ht4ioiir trip* 
8-4, »0; family rata avaihble. Batt and ladde fumMMd. 

® 

S.S. Whooping Crane, Sea Gun Resort hlotel. Star Route 1, 
Box 85, Rockport (1-729-2341). Five-hour fishing trips 
7-noon. Tue thru Sun. Adults $10: children under 10, $7. 
Baft and tacUe extra, d) Call ahead. 



EVENTS 

Birdwatching Cruises, Sea Gun Resort Hotel. Star Route 1. 
Box 65, Rockport (1-729-2341 >. Four-hour sightseeing cruises 
on the S.S. Whooping Crane to the feeding areas of the 
famous whooping cranes in Aransas Bay. Wed ti Fri thru 
Son M 1:30. Adult* $10; children Under 10, $7. ® Call 



FOROniDREN 

Matinee Movies, Corpus Christi Museum, 1919 N. Water 
(883-2862). Jan S: Olympics: The Eltmal Torch. Jan 12: 
How the Whale Cot His Throat: The Magic Tree. Jan 19: 
Aransas. Ian 26: The Vagabond At 3:30 Free ® 

Scenes from Heidi, Corpus Christi Museum, 1919 N. Water 
(883-2862). Performed by students. Jan 27 at 2:30, Free. ® 
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IT'S 



PINK SALE 

TIME 




N-M INTRODUCES "ARABESQUE" 
FROM MARTEX*AT 
PINK SALE SAVINGS! 



Swirls of Persian paisley against a rich Bordeaux background. 
Creating an exotic and dramatic mood. Our "Arabesque" 
collection includes sheets, cases, comforters, dust ruffles, 
shams. Towels, too. In coltt)n-and-polyester. 
Pink Sale ends January .^1 . 
Bedrt)om Shop 



CORPUS CHRISTI 



MUSEUMS 

Corpus OhM . 

■Bwnl miiHna wMi national award-wiiMiBt adUbiii on 
man, miiint and card) tcwnctt, and natunl nWnqr- Artist 



1919 N. WMr Vl»da62). A 



of the Mondl: Sua Raa*. Jan S: judo dcmoiutfiUon by Lin- 
dale Recmlioa Center. Jan 6: Ballet Ahgriaa Hiipanicu. Jan 
12: origami demonitration. Front Pbrai Peifonnances. At 
2:30. Free. Museum hours Tue thru Sal 10-S. Sun 2-5. Free. 
® 

Japanese Art Museum, 426 S. Staples (883-1303). Outstand- 
ing collection of Japanese and other oriental art. Mon thru 
Fri 10-4, Sun 1-5. Adults Si. children 25<. ® 

John E. Conner Museum, Texas A&l University, Santa Ger- 

trudis Blvd, between Armstrong & University Blvd, Kings- 
ville (I-595-390II. Emphasis on the bicultural heritage of 
South Texas. Exhibit subjects range from prehistoric times to 
the economic development of 20th<entury South Texas. 
Mon thru Fri 10-5, Sun 2:30-5. Free. ® 

adbwy Houit, IS09 N. Chaparral (883-9352). BuUt in 1893, 
iMi Imnih li IM 61/* lait loialnint wannk o{ High Vie- 
totian Gothic andiitHlun. Tub thru Uinr 9:30-12:30 p.in. 

Free. 



ART 



Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 N. Shenlinc (884-38441 

Call (or current exhibit. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free ® 

Franlt C. Smith Fine Arts Center, Texas A&I University, 
Santa Gertrudis Blvd, KingsviUe ( 1-595-2619). Jan 7 thru 18: 
traveling watercolors exhibit by the American Watercolor 
Society. Jan 21 thru month: drawingi and printa liy Bernard 
MOmr of Dulmh, KUnmnta. Mon tbu M 8-noon, 1-S. 
Free. 0 

Galleries 

Brock Watson Gallery, 3205 S. Alameda (854-1057). 1>fenty 

to interest collectors of Western wildlife and landscape art. 
Holdings include work by David Sanders. Joe Grandee. Kent 
Ullberg, H. Clay Dahlberg. Caller/ shares space with 
Baldwin piano showroom. Mon thru Sat 9-6 & by appoint- 
ment ® 

Kaffie Gallery, 525 S. Carancahua (882-3523). Thru month 
in the Main Gallery: Two Santa Feans— mixed media by 
Douglas Atwill and Walter Cooper of Santa Fe. In the Upper 
Gallery: pottciy by resident potter* WUIiaoi WiUwlmi, 
Wayfand EndoK. and David CGiinMa. Tut liini M 10-«. 
Sat HI 4. 

Weil Gallery, Center for the Arts, Corpus Christ! State 
University, 6300 Ocean Dr (Wl-dSlO). Jan 8 thru month: 
watercolors and drawings by Gladys Nilsson, nationally 
known Chicago artiit. Moo thra M 9-9. IVae. A 

Fine Crafts 

Crossroads, Airline k McArdle (001-49501. Over a dozen 
shops in renovated old homes feature fashions, flowers, 
antiques, booka, and art. Pathwaya through a I ' 
garden connect the ihop*. Mon IMtt Sat 9-6. i 

variable. 



Mark Walberg Obiels d'Arl, 4411 S. Alameda (99^7461). 

Antique jewelry, imported art, pottery, and Other collect- 
ibles. Mon thru Sal 10-9 ® 

Obacwski Stained Class Studio, 601 N Staples (888-5642) 
Custom work by third- and fourth-generation European ar- 
tisans who preserve the finest traditions of the craft. Small 
gallery of representative designs, fabricated glass panels with 
antiqued frames, and lampshades. Materials for the 
amateur, Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. 

Ran'Eanli, 4254^ S. Alamada (99MS0O). A gallery of 
mintnli, atonea, ehelb, and eleiant Jcieelty ima(inatively 
moonlcd and divlaytd. Mon thru SallO-6. (B 



OUTTOORS 

Aransas Wildlife Refuge, seven miles south of Austwell near 
Rockport. Coyotes, javelinas, wild turkeys, and alligators. 
The whooping cranes have returned for the winter. Open 7 
days 8-5. (£> 

King Ranch Loop, King Ranch, Kingsville (1-592-64111. 
Hone of the Santa Gertrudis breed of cattle. Stop at en- 
tranotiiat west of the Kingsville dty Hmita on T«ai Hwy 
141 for Information and instructiona. Loop nod open 7 days 
8-4. Aulo traffic only <S> 



I National Seashore Park, mailing address 9405 
S. Padre Island Dr (933-81731. Call the Ranger Station 
(933-8175) for an update of weather and beach conditions 
and for recorded fishing, safety, weather, tide, and 
beachcombing information. Ranger station at park open 360 
dqnayaarO-9. hce. d) 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

Bayfront Arti and Science Park, on the Bay. A new cultural 
center in one of the oldest sections of the city, (his park is the 
home €>J the new Art Museum oi South Texas, Corpus 
Chriiti Museum, Harbor Flavhouse, Bavftont Plaza 
Auditorium, and icwal r aa t ofM buikHnfls of a 
and/or histMlcd tntcrol. Anmlbdtty varlaUc. 
Port of Corpus Christi, Sallee Pavihon (882-5633). The na- 
tion's ninth largest port. Ships from every country in the free 
world visit here as they load cotton, ou, grain, and chem- 
icals. Access to port's observatim deck » inok the north 
bank of the channel under the Haibor Bridge on NavlMtkin. 
Open 7 days 7-dusk. Free. 



ON THE TOWN 

Cantina SanU Fc, 1011 Santa Fe, across from Gaslight 
Square (882-5403). True cantina-style, casual get-together 
place for the college crowd. Very popular on weekends, 
when live jazz groups are a good background for conversa- 
tion. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat h Sun 7-2. Cover when there's 
a band. MC. V. 

Grandaddy's Old Town, 4244 Padre Island Dr (854-4116). 
Carousel horses hanging from the two-story ceiling and old 
coins and keys laminated into tables suggest a bit of the past. 
The spacious disco dance floor is surrounded by tiers of 
tables with contfoitable chairs. Popular place to lunch, with 
much-improved sovice. Food served til 8, %vith live enter- 
tainment starting at 8:30 nightly. Open Mon thru Sat 11-2. 
Closed Sun. No cover. MC. V. 

Lucy's, Holiday Inn-Emerald Beach. 1 102 S. Shoreline 
(863-5731 1. A rovinfi atmosphere prevails in the most chic 
club in town. Always crowded, stainless steel disco floor at- 
tracts an interesting cross-section. Dress code. Mon thru Fri 
4j30-2, Sat k Sun 8-2. No cover. AE, MC, V. ® 
Tramp Steamer, Hilton Inn, 6255 IH 37 (86&-7970). Excellent 
sound system and layout, but arranged so that conversation 
is possible as well as daiKing. The raised disco floor sur- 
rounded by minors and the music make this nautical settirtg 
pleasant, nnc aenrioe. Dietancc Iram town doesn't seem to 
be a proUtn (or loyal Cnw. Jkm cqdt. Mon thru Eri 
Srt ft Son 6^ No em. QtTW 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the foBowlltg priot 
scale, which represenls the cost of a typical mud'CMT CM peiy 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $5 

Moderate $5 to SlO 

Expensive $10 to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that bcrvt- mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar." Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
- bring his own wine imto the picndaM <tf » mlaurant that 
serves mixed drinks. 

Andcnt Maiteer Seafood RMtaniMt 4366 S. Alameda 
(992-9968). The deviled crab, m irnmp^ilid few a cup of 
seafood gumbo, is a nice change inr nmA, ana the oyster 
stew (anIltmwhkhseklomappean«nT«K»vwiw)«iMao 
orderofJitodrabitogBrswakea iMirfyiiiB biitBottooBB- 
ing meal. Tne rfirtanp salad (medtuoMlMd rintap toaMd 
with green olives, lettuce, cdenr, and boiled eni) to ittDI a 
winnn-. Lunch spedab daily. Beer ft wine. Mon Am Sat 
11-10. Oosed Sun. Moderate. MC, V. <S> 
Black Diamond Oyster Bar, 5712 Gollihar (991-0912) and 
7202 S. Padre Island Dr (992-2432J. Beachcombing at* 
mnsphere in this friendly, casual place. Boat-fresh, quality 
seafood, cooked to pernction ana served in generous por- 
tions, irfus doec supervision of every phase of this iamily- 
run business, accounti for its longtime popularity. Beer ft 
wine. Moo thru Sat U-U. S. Padre bland Dttvc focMfoH 
also open Sun 11-11. Moderate. N. <I> 
BUTS Bar and GriU, 723 Upan at Tancahua (883-6896). TIm 
name stands for The Best Lunch in the State and their daily 
specials, such as beef tips with gravy over rice with a side 
dish of green beans, support the claim. The spaghetti and the 
South-of-the-Border criili are superb. Bar. Lunch only Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Cosed Sat & Sun. Inexpensive. MC. V. 
Cooper's Alley, No 15 Gaslight Square, 3rd & Buford 
(886-4141). Top^rawer location and environment, the place 
to be seen at lunch. The noon special, which changes often, 
is a good bet. On a recent visit the once-famous crabmeat 
Cooper's Alley was crabless, but the fried shrimp and shrimp 
scampi were esccdknt. Prime rib is olfcrcd in thm rises. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru hi 11:90-2:30. Dinner Son thni Thur 
5:30-10:30, Fri ft Sat Ul 11. Bnmch Sal ft Sun 11-J0-2-J0. 
Moderate. Cr. 

GMo'ar 4601 S. Padie Island Dr (854-4554). "In" pUce for 
lunch. Try a light taco salad or the tasty deluxe nadios, or 
make Tuesdays special: a 14-ouncc T-bone with soup or 
satad and Gato's special fries. Barbecued shrimp is good too. 
Live music nightly, with popular groups 9:30-2. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11 -2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-11. Fri & Sat til 
11:30, Modt-rak' MC V, ® 

J.B.'s Crab Pot, 10649 S. Padre Island Dr (937-1581). An 
assortment of knickknacks lends a comfortable feeling, and 
the Creole dinner— boiled shrimp, onions, celery, potatoes, 
and in-season vegetables— is a good cold-weather choice. 
Homemade slaw and red sauce {served in fruit jars) are pro- 
vided in plentiful portions. Beer St wine. Sun thru Thur 
5-9:45. Fri & Sat til 10:45. Moderate. MC, V. ® 
Pelican's Wharf, 4455 S. Padre Island Dr (8550244). 
Realistic wharf atmo^here, right down to the foghorn. 
You'll find the widest variety of entrees you could ask for, 
with seafood a main feature. Teriyaki shrimp with wild rice 
was delicious, and the ribeye steak proved to be a fine one. If 
you don't want a full dinner, try the oyster bar, offering a 
chilled seafood (shrimp, crab, and scallop) cocktail. Bar. Sun 
thru Thur 5-11. Fri k Sat til 11:30. Moderate. AE, DC, MC, 
V. 

The Rarity, Town and Country shopping center, 4256 S. 
Alameda (99^4252 or 992-9261). Mi roaes, soarkUng 
ftainless-fteel decor, and fazzpiano create a mood of refine 
mcnt and dcnncc, whkh the kltcheri, happd^t doee anudi to 
enhance. Ll|^ eaten can nake a mei] (ran the Bppttittt of 
lunqt uabm e at sprinldad widi Ubm |ulee aond.«umHmded 
with wadaet of avocado, whfla hear ti er appetllea wfll ap- 
preciate tne fiesh broiled trout with dutfuut potatoes. 
Hardly anyone can pass up chocolate mouiee for deisert . All 
in all, a conttnentaT evening. Bar. Tue thru Sat 6-midnight. 
Closed Sun ft Mon. Expensive. AE. DC. MC, V. ® 
The Rusted Rail, 5102 S. Padre Island Dr (992-2471). The 
old vigor has returned to the Rusted Rail and the salad bar is 
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nunc cmtlTc Ihm Cfvi. Hw um of t 

nhnctd Ihc tjK ■fpnl of aw* dUw^ wd Iht aUllisa «f « 
noW BwIih^ wcBcii liMtll MiJiwiiiy Jmw. Tilt piimt rib 
WW VBOdhnt Ml ft ncMt vUtt sn yin6 ttiluysd our ride 
uideis of M lilliliukt nd MvlBid BHiriwooflW. Good 
vice. UwmtHliiaiiBt OB wiImbHi Bot. Mo« Uum Tlwr 
5-U. M * ta tfl U:3a Sub miO. ModmM^ AB. DC MC 
V. 

The Torch, 4425 S. AUmeiU (992-7491). A Cordon Bleu chef 
has joined the staff of the city's most famous steakhouse. add- 
ing some interesting dishes like stuffed flounder. If you're 
not in the Biood for one of their top-otiality steaks, tnr • 
lobaMr tail btoiled in lime juice or the rcofish amandine. Scf^ 
Tin cn b* aimatd to meet yoor tiait Khadule (the wailmt 
asks whether yoa teosld Bgii pmapi or Uaanir setvioe). 
Bw. Mob thm Sm S-U. dond Sib. ModmM. O. « 

Thil Month 

SaaU, new, or oflbeM fiaem to try 

M i t rti, Coonliy Chtb liiopping center. 5W4 Everhart 
(MSMHU. Not ID Bcw , btd many people agree that the best 
Mexkan nod fai town can be found here. Specialties of the 
house change daily, but in any case we recommend that you 
start your meal with the Party Nachos. Our favorite main 
course is the fajitai audat, the Friday night special. Relawd 
atmonhen wjib fitandly and pcraaoaUe Mnioe. B«r. Man 
thru Jfhur U-10, M ft SM tfl U. OoMd Sim. beiaairivt. 
Cr.® 
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THEATER 
Legitimate 

A Delicate Balance. Theatre Onstage. Pearl h McKinney 
(651-9766). Edward All)ee's drama about modem alienation 
set in a suburban household. Hint: dress warmly, for this old 
church i* drafly in winter. Opening Jan 10. Wed thru Sal at 
' <, Sun anURa* al 2. Cm a«n S4 Jo, Madmi Sua CtBup 
ram avadabh. 

Angel's Crossing, Down Center Stage. Dallas Theater 
Center, entrance off Blackburn Iwtween Turtle Creek k Cen- 
tral Expy (526-MS7). Serious drama set in a garage. Jan 1 
thru 12. Thur k Fri at (, Sat at 8:30. S4.50-S5.50. (S) 
for colored girls who have considered suicide/ when the rain- 
bow is enuf, Theatre Three. 2800 Routh in tite Quadrangle. 
(748-5191), A Broadway hit combining daiKe, music, and 
poetry into something the author. Ntozake Shange, calls a 
choreopoem. Opening Jan 22. Thur k Fri at 8, Sat at 8:30. 
$5.S0-$6.S0. dT 

Um lUiision, Dallas Theater Center, entrance off Blackburn 
between Turtle Creek It Central Expy (526-8857). A musical 
tale aliout a famous magldan challenged by a nefarious 
spiritualist. Thru |an 19, Tue thru Fri at 8. Sat at 5 It 8:30. 

S5, 50-58,50, ® 

Ladybug, Ladybug, Fly Away Home, Down Center Stage, 
Dallas Theater Center, entrance off Blackburn between Tur- 
tle Creek tc Central Expy (526.88571 A comedy about a 
small-town Texas girl who wants to make it as a hooker in 
Dalla*. Opoiing Jan 29. Thur it Fri at 8, Sat at 8:30. 



Th* New York Idn, Thialtt Ihaa, 2100 RoiA (MMin). 
A comedy about marriaia and dhnme. Hiru Jan 12. Thar k 

Fri at 8. Sat at 8:30. $SJ0-$6J0. S 

Dinner Theater 

Cooalry Dinner Pbyhoose, 11829 Abrams Rd (231-9457). 
Thru Jan 6: Carroll Bakar in Forty Carat*. Tue thru Sun: 
buChi at MS, dww at OjJB. San Buttiaat hanch al 12i30, 
plajr at 2. S».SO-n4.S0. 9) 

Cimnrnr's Dinner Playhouse, 12202 Colt Rd (2390153). 
Closea Jan 1 thru 7, Jan 8: Glenn Miller Orchestra with the 
Moonlight Serenaders ($13.50 for dinner and show), Jan 9: 
Dallas' Hottest Male Dance Show (show only, doors open at 
6. show at 8; $6). Opening Jan 11: Jubilation, Breck Wall's 
Las Vegas revue. Dinner snows Wed thru Sun; buffet at 7 
and show at 8;15; Sun matinee buffet at 12:30, show at 1:45, 
Call for times of cocktail matinees and late shows. Prices for 
dinner shows vary, but usually $10.95-$14.95; late show 
S8.S0. (S) 

MUSIC 
ClMdcal 

JAN 10, 12 & 13: Dallas Symphony, Fair Park Music Hall. 
1st & Parry (602^3203), Weber; Konzerlstuck, R, Strauss: 
Burleske in D Minor for Piano, Tchaikovsky: Symphony No 
S. Eduardo Mata. conductor. Qaudio Arrau, piano. Jan 10 
ft 12 at S.U. Jan 13 at 2:30. $4-$12. ® 

IANM*l*llMhaSyBillwny, Fair FkricMak Hal. 
Parr* (M>4B01). HniddT lajM RnnHMka kMc Radi- 
manlBoff: ComMo No 3 for Plana. Rawil: trMwriiadi 
0«Hta>4 ftrMuiiaiidr Sontik and La Vaba. Edaaido 
Mala, coadatfar.lMjii^anaH, plaao. OaudlMCaAoa, 



contrallo. Al O:!!. I 



JAN 20: Ron NmH kMo, SMU Cwrth And, BUMip ft 
Binkley (692-2643). At SilS. Gen ate 12.30. HBdnla Cl. <B 
Call ahead. 
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© 1978. Highland Mist Blended Scotch Whisky. 80 proof. Barton Distillers Import Co., New York, NY. 
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The Houston hotel 
America knows best 

The qualities that have made the Shamrock Hilton a 
legend make it great today. Premiere restaurants and enter- 
tainment that add excitement to your leisure hours. Convention 
and meeting facilities designed and managed to help any group 
achieve its highest goals. And world-class guest accommoda- 
tions that satisfy the most demanding traveler. For information 
and reservations, call us. Or call your travel agent or nearest 
Hilton Reservation Service. Then come to the Shamrock Hilton. 
And surround yourself with the charm of the Houston hotel 
America knows best 

6900 Main at Hokombe Houston. Texas 77030 (713) 668-9211 
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JAN 20: Bruce Bengtson, organ, Christ Episcopal Church, 
534 W. 10th (941.0339). Director of Music, Lutheran 
Memorial Church, Madison, Wisconsin. At 4. Free. ® 
)AN 21: Dallas Civic Musk Concert, SMU Caruth Aud, 
Bishop & Binldey (692-2643). At 8:15. Gen adm S3, students 
$1.50. ® Call ahead. 

IAN 24 & 26: DaUas Symphony, Fair Park Music Hall. 1st k 
Parry (692-0203). Rossini: The Barber of Seville Overture. 
Rodrigo: Concerto Pastoral. Dvorak: Symphony No 8. 
Eduardo Mala, conductor. lames Galway, flute. At 8:15. 
$4-$12. ® 

IAN 28: Yokes of Change, SMU Caruth Aud, Bishop k 
Binkley (692-2643). Works by George Crumb: Ancient 
Voices of Children; Sonata for Solo Violoncello; Madrigals, 
Book 3; Eleven Echoes of Autumn. At 8:15. Gen adm $4, 
students $2. ® Call ahead. 

JAN 28: Dallas Chamber Music Renaissance Quartet, De 

Golyer Estate, 8525 Garland Rd (324-1401). An all- 
Beethoven program. At 8. $6.50. ® Call ahead. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JAN 12: Leon Redbone and Kenny Rankin, Western Place. 
6651 Skillman (341-7100). Ballads. At 8 & 11. S8. ® 

JAN 25: Dallas Symjphony Pops, Fair Park Music Hall. 1st h 
Parry (692-0203). The Ramsey Lewis Trio playing every- 
thing from funk to jazz. At 8:15. $S-$:2.S0. ® 

JAN 26: Roy Buchanan, Western Place. 6651 Skillman 
(341-7100). Blues performer. At 9. S7.50. ® 



FILM 

UT Dallas Film Program, Founders North Aud, Campbell 
Rd, Richardson, take N. Central Expy. exit 26 (690-2945). 
Jan 9: Lord of the Flies. Jan 11: Funeral in Berlin. Jan 16: 
Diabolique. Jan 18: The Day of the Locust. Jan 23; The Big 
Deal on Madonna Street (Monicelli). Jan 30: Confessions of 
Felix Krull (Hoffman). Usually at 7:30 ii 9:30, but call for 
Jan times. Gen adm $1, students 50c. 
Meadows Cinematheque Series, Bob Hope Theatre, SMU, 
Bishop <c Binkley (692-2573). Jan 18 thru 20: The Rules of 
the Game and Gran*^ Illusion (Renoir). Ian 25 thru 27: Per- 
sona and The Devils Wanton (Bergman). At 7 & 9, Gen adm 
$2.50. students $2. ® Call ahead. 



SPORTS 
Basketball 

SMU Mustangs, Moody Coliseum. Airline Dr (692-2901). 
Jan 5: UT. Jan 12: Texas A*M. Ian 19: TCU. Ian 26: Texas 
Tech. At 7:30. $6. ® 

Football 

The Cotton Bowl, Fair Park, 1st k Parry (528-5141) 
Southwest Conference championship team hosts this event. 
Ian 1 at 1:10. S12.50 plus Si handling charge for up to ten 
tickets; $2 charge for more than 10. ® 

Hockey 

Dallas Blackhawks, Fair Park Coliseum, Isl k Parry 
(565-0362). Ian 8: Houston. Jan H: Cincinnati. Jan 12: In- 
dianapolis. Jan 16: Salt Lake City. Jan 18: U. S. Olympic 
team. Ian 19: Fort Worth. |an 22: Tulane. At 7:30. $3-$6. ® 

Horse Racing 

Ross Downs, Texas Hwy 121, four miles southwest of 
Grapevine (481-1071). Each Sun at 1. Gen adm S2. 

Rugby 

Harlequins and Others, Glencoe Park k fair Oaks Park 
(651-0129 or 324-5817). Practice sessions Tue k Thur at 
6:15. Free. ® 



EVENTS 

New Year's Day Parade, Commerce k Griffin (651-1020). 
Ian 1 at 9 a.m. Free. ® 

Polish Poster Exhibit, Terrace Room, Dallas Public Library, 
1954 Commerce (748-9071). Posters representing political 
events, sports events, opera, theater, and cinema by 35 
leading Polish graphic artists. Opening Ian 22. Mon thru Fri 
9-9, Sat 9-6. After 5 (when Terrace Room is locked) inquire 
at information desk. Free. ® From rear. 



REVELATION 

Professional Approach to Investing, Brookhaven College, 
3939 Valley View Ln {746-5115). Ten-week course on techni- 
ques for reading the economy. See how professionals ap- 
proach the stock market. Instructor Pat Cross. Meets Thurs- 
day nights beginning Jan 24 at 7. $22. ® 
Sleeping and Dreaming, Brookhaven College, 3939 Valley 
View Ln (746-5115). Six-week course examines 20th-century 
theories on dream interpretation and current sleep research. 
Instructor is Jim Barnelt, a Dallas psychotherapist. Meets 
Monday nights beginning Ian 2B at 7. $16. ® 



FOR CHILDREN 

Kathy Burks Marionettes, Haymarket Theatre. Oil a 

Podrida. 12215 Coil Rd (233-1958). Thru Feb 2: Sleeping 

Beauty. Thur thru Sat at 10:30. 14 4. Show at 9:30 by 

reservation. Sl.50. Group rates available. <® 

Learn Origami, Walnut Hills branch, Dallas Public Library. 

9495 Marsh Ln (357-8434). The art of paper folding. For 

children of all ages. Jan 26 at 3. Free. ® 

Magic Turtle Theater, Dallas Theater Center, entrance off 

Blackburn between Turtle Creek k Central Expy (526-S857). 

Sinbad the Sailor. Jan 5. 12 k 19 at 10:30. S2.50. ® 
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Penny Whistle Park, 11501 Juniper (34»-6470). An enclosed 
amusement park with such entertainment as a merry-go- 
round, a flying saucer, and boat and helicopter rides. Clean 
concession area with candy, popcorn, and hot dogs. For ages 
2 thru 8. Thur 3-7: unlimited rides for S2.50. Other days; 
40c a ride, 10 for S3.50. Open Fri 3-9, Sat 10-6, Sun noon-6. 
® Left side entrance. 

Snake Show, Audelia Rd branch. Dallas Public Library. 
10045 Audelia Rd (348-6160). Live snake exhibit from the 
Dallas Zoo and a slide show. Jan 26 at 3. Free. ® 



MUSEUMS 

Age o( Steam Museum, Fair Park. 1st & Parr>' (565-9931). 
Trains from 1900 to 1950. Also Dallas' oldest depot, world s 
largest steam locomotive, and a 1930 passenger train, as well 
as a collection of artifacts such as china and furniture from 
early railroad days. Sun 1-5. Adults Si. children 50c. 
Dallas Aquarium, Fair Park. 1st & Forest Ave (428-3587) A 
new cow-nose ray is among over 300 species of fish, mam- 
mals, reptiles, and amphibians on display. Feeding schedule: 
freshwater fish Mon & Thur at 3. tropical fish Mon thru Fri 
at 8;30, and marine fish daily at 8:30. Open Mon thru Sat 

9- 5, Sun k holidays 1-5. Free, ® 

Dallas County Heritage Center. Old City Park, S. Ervay & 
Cano (421-5141). Items by area craftspeople are on sale at 
McCall's General Store, the most recently restored building 
here. Thru Jan at the Renner Schoolhouse: an exhibition 
depicting the history ol pottery with works by Mike Haley, 
potter -in- residence. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-1:30 in the 
Brent Farmhouse features a different herb each month (garlic 
for Jan), as well as ethnic foods of early Texas settlers. Reser- 
vations suggested. Center open Tue thru Fri 10-4. Sat & Sun 
1:30-4:30. Adujts Si. children 50c. Millermore. the Depot, 
and McCall's General Store all ® 

Dallas Health and Science Museum, Fair Park. Isl & Parry 
(428-8351 ). Closed in Jan to prepare (or Ice Age Art, opening 
Feb 3. ® 

Dallas Museum of Natural History. Fair Park, Ist & Parry 
(421-21691. Thru Jan 7: photographs by Greg Dimijian in the 
Natural Image, a photography gallery. Opening Jan 11 in the 
Natural Image: nature photographs by members of the 
Dallas Nature Photographers, Mon thru Sat 9-5. Sun 
noon-5. ® 

ART 

Institutions 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park. 2nd Ave between 
Grand k Forest (421-4187). Opening Jan 16: Constructivism 
and the Geometric Tradition, an exhibition of over 200 
works surveying const ructivist art trends from cubism to the 

firesent . Also opening Jan 16; posters, books, and 
ithographs by K. S. Malevich. Museum open Tue thru Sat 

10- 5. Sun 1-5, Free, ® 

SMU Meadows School of Fine Arts, Bishop k Binklev 
(692-2516). The Meadows Museum has a small but superb 
collection of paintings, drawings, and etchings, mostly 
Spanish, from the Renaissance to the 20th century. A 12-foot 
sculpture black basalt, stainless steel, and granite by 
Isamu Noguchi has recently been installed at the Meadows 
School, The University Gallery has changing exhibits. Thru 
Jan 7: David McManaway Retrospective. Opening Jan 15: 

Caintings and drawings by Cy Twombly. Museum and 
'niversity Gallery open Mon thru Fri 10-5. Sun 1-5. ® Call 
ahead. 

University of Dallas Gallery. Haggar Center. 3113 Univer- 
sity Ave, Irving (438-1123, ext 2t>4). Call for Jan show. Mon 
thru Fri 11-3. Sat & Sun noon-4. 

Galleries 

Adelle M. Rne Art. 3117 McKinney (526-0800). Thru 
month: fiber works by Winston Herbert, Maxine McClen- 
don, Mary Ruth Smith, and Gail and Zachariah Rieke. Mon 
thru Fri 9-5 k weekends by appointment, ® Call ahead. 
Afterimage, Quadrangle. 2800 Routh (748-25211. Thru Jan: 
gallery group show of photographs by some of the country's 
top photographers, including Brett Weston (Edwards son) 
and John Ward. Mon thru Sat 10-5.® 
Benjamin-Martin Galleries. 1616-A Commerce (742-6651). 
Thru Jan: bronzes by Victor Salmones and watercolors by 
Doris Rand. Call to confirm. Tue thru Sat 10-5, other times 
by appointment. ® 

Clifford Gallery. 6610 Snider Plaza (363-8223). Thru Jan: 
large textured abstract paintings by Wayne Toepp. Mon thru 
Sat 10-5:30.® 

Collector's Choice, Suite 132, 5934 Roval Ln (361-8336). 
Thru month: embossed lithographs by Alvar. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. ® 

Contemporary Fine Arts Gallery. Quadrangle. 2800 Routh 
(747-0141). Tliru Ian: drawings, sculpture, and prints by 
Bruno Bruni. Mon thru Sat 10:30-5 k by appointment. ® 
Delahunly Gallery. 2611 Cedar Springs (744-1346). Call for 
Jan show. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

D. W. Gallery. 3305 McKinney (526-3240). Opening Jan 12: 
drawings by Julie Cohn and paintings by Lee N. Smith. Tue 
thru Sat 11-5. 

Fivc Hundred Exposition Gallery. 500 Exposition Ave 
(828-1111). Thru Jan 13: an invitational show of multimedia 
works by Dallas and Fort Worth artists. Opening Jan 26: 
mullinrvedia works, wall and sculptured pieces by Citda Per- 
vin. Wed k Thur 11-2. Fn & Sat 10-4. Sun 1-4. Tue by ap- 
pointment. 

Phillips Galleries, 2517 Fairmount (748-7888). Thru Jan: 
primitive paintings in the gallery's Red Room. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. ® 

Stewart Gallery. 12610 Coit Rd (661-0213). Opening Jan 8: a 
Charles Campbell Retrospective, Character of Conviction, 
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with paintings depicting the social realism of the late thirties 
and early forties. Tue thru Sat 10-5, ® 
2719 Gallery. 2719 Routh (748-2094). Thru Jan 15: sur- 
realistic paintings on canvas, wood, and eggshells by 
Richard Maitland. Also paintings and collages by Joseph 
Sanger. Tue thru Sat 11-5, Sun 1-5. 

Fine Crafts 

Frontroom Gallery. Cratt Compound. 6617 Snider Plaza 
(3t)9-8338). Thru Jan; gallery group show of works by con- 
temporary American craftsmen, Mon thru Sat 10-5. ® 
McCall's General Store, Dallas County Heritage Center. Old 
City Park. S. Ervay k Gano (421-51411, Reprt>ductions of 
Victorian pressed glass, thimbles, dolls, and books. Tue thru 
Fri 10-4. Sat k Sun 1:30-4:30, ® 

Museum ^op, Dallas Museum ot Fine Arts. Fair Park. 2nd 
Ave between Grand k Forest 1421-4188). Unique items here 
include one-of-a-kind mirrors, wood, silver, or brass belt 
buckles, and porcelam whistles. Also 24-karat-gold -plated 
reproductions of pre-Columbian jewelry from the Wise col- 
lection. Shop open Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. ® 
OUa Podrida. 12215 Coit Rd (239-8541 ). This unique mall of 
artists, craftsmen, and collectors offers some 70 shops and 
services, including The Final Touch (for seasheil wind- 
chimes). T-Tops and VVatnots (for red long-john pajamas), 
and Acoma House/Adobe Hut (for a nacho-making kit). 
Regular hours Mon thru Sal 10-5:30, except Thur til 9. (S) 
First level only. 

OUTDOORS 

Dallas Zoo, Marsalis Park, 621 E. Clarendon (94&-51S5). 
This zoo is rated as one ol the top ten in the country. Newest 
arrivals include three baby Hamingi>s. two zebras, an East 
African oryx antelope, and a suni antelope. Open 7 days 
9-5, Gen adm 75c. children under 11 free with adult. ® 
De Golyer Estate. 8525 Garland Rd (324-1401). Park of for- 
mal gardens and woodlands with 1939 Spanish Col- 
onial-style mansion. Two rooms of the original furniture re- 
main. Tour groups may study history, architecture. 16th- 
and 17th-century antiques, and art- House open Tue 1-4, 
Wed thru Fri 10-4. Reservations necessary tor tours. Free. 
® Grounds, call ahead for house. (Sec also Music. Jan 28.) 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

Fair Park, 1st k Varry (565-'J931). Some ot the finest ex- 
amples ot art deco architecture to be found in these parts. 
Als*! museums (see Museums). Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
(see Art), an aquarium (open .Mon thru Sat 8-5, Sun k 
holidays l-5t, the Hall ol State, with historical exhibits 
(open Mon thru Sat 9-5. Sun k holidays 1-5), and the mid- 
way (open Fri 7-midnight. Sat k Sun I-midnight). Grounds 
open 7 davs 24 hours, but this is not the best part of town 
alter dark. Free. ® 

Farmers Market, 1010 S. Pearl (670-4433). Fruits and 
vegetables from Mexico. Florida, and California. Open 7 
days 24 hours. ® 

John F. Kennedy Museum, 501 Elm (742-8582), Incredible 
Hours— presents with sound, light, and film (not the Za- 
pruder film) a recounting ot the events of the assassination, 
including the Oswald shooting. Kennedy's funeral, and 
tributes to his lite. Open 7 days 9-5. Adults Si. 75. children 
51.25. ® Call ahead. 
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Andrew's, 3301 McKinney (521-6510), A variety ot enter- 
tainers alternate easy listening tunes on acoustical guitar at 
this bar/restaurant with French Quarter atmosphere. In- 
teresting architectural details include carved mantels, 
wrought iron, and antique cypress doors. Exotic drinks are 
house specialties. Happy hour Mon thru Sat 11:15-7, Sun 
noon -7. Entertainment 7 day;. 8:30-1:30. Open Mon thru 
Sat 11:15-2. Sun noon-2, No cover. AE. MC. V. ® 
Bennigan's Tavern. 5260 Belt Line. Addison (233-2107). One 
of the most ptipular of the watering holes and feeding 
troughs that line the Addison strip, and at this one you don't 
need a club membership to get drinks. Artifacts adorning the 
walls of this bar short order restaurant depict life in the U.S. 
from 1900 to around 1930, Good food, particularly the 
french fries and the carrot cake, served warm. Food Mon 
thru Thur til midnight, Fri k Sat til 1. Sun til 11. Open Mon 
thru Sat 11-2. Sun noon midnight. Food til 11. AE, MC. V. 
No cover. ® 

Black-Eyed Pea, 3857 Cedar SprinK-^ (521-4580) and 4814 
Greenville Ave (361-5979). The menu features homestyle 
cooking and hearty fare such as chicken-tried steak, corn- 
bread, pork chops, and the like, but the only vegetable not 
prepared fresh is— you guessed it— the black-eyed pea. 
Decor features beveled mirrors, lots of plants, and church 
pew seating. The Cedar Springs location is popular with the 
gay community and. at noon, other neighborhood folks, but 
the Greenville Avenue BP attracts people from all over the 
Metroplex. Both places open Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat 
U-midnight. Sun 11:30-11. No cover. AE. MC. V. ® Both 
locations. 

Chili's. 4291 Belt Line. Addison (233-0380), A chili recioe is 
posted near each table at this popular. laid-back 
bar/restaurant with Tex-Mex decor, but patrons are too 
busy wolfing down the delicious hamburgers and chili pie to 
worry about making their own. The menu also features huge 
baskets of french fries and frosty mugs of white wine. Usual- 
ly crowded so be prepared for a wait in the bar. Sun thru 
Thur 11-11:30. Fri k Sat til 1:30, No cover. AE. MC. V. ® 
da Vinci. 7402 Greenville (369-5445). A slick, ultramodern 
and perfectly packaged disco, with an antiseptic ambience 
that the well-dressed, well-heeled patrons (mostly couples in 
their thirties and forties) don't seem to mind. Lots of cnrome 
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January 25-26 Dallas 
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TWO- DAY FORUM ON 



• Discovering Career 
Strengths 

• Getting and Using 
Contacts 

• Developing Finarx:ial 
Plans 

• Paths to Success 

and more! 
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Elegant Clothes Designed with 
the Taller Woman in Mind... 



...and a Collection of ^ 
Fashionable Shoes m~nr~" 

HI 



Sizes 10 to 12. 





318 N.W. Shopping Center 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
Phone: 214/341-9786 






A Gilbert/Robinson Restaurant 
American Express, Diners Club 
Master Charge St VISA accepted 
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Discover Us 

There's a whole variety of 
reasons to like Houlihan's. If 
you go for gourmet... there's 
escargot, seafood and roast 
duck. If you like it light... 
there's quiche, omelets and 
crepes. If you crave the con- 
servative. .. there's salads, 
sandwiches, burgers and 
steaks. Desserts? Of course. 
And cocktails. And wine. 
And more. All in an ambience 
of art and antiques now 
famous in over 20 cities. Visit 
Houlihan's in Texas . . . it's a 
great place to Discover Vs. 



HOUSTON: 
Sakft Fifth Avenue Center of Fashion 
1800 S. Post Oak Rd. 
Next to the Loew's Theatres • 621-1740 

DALLAS: 
North Park East 
S.E. Comer of Park Lane & Central Expwy. 
Next to Cinema III &. IV • 361-9426 
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and glitter, with a mirrored ceiling. No iood served. Disco 
starts around 9. Tue thru Thur 7-2, Fri 4:30-2, Sat 7-2. 
Closed Sun & Mon. Cover $3 Fri St Sat and special nights. 

AE. DC. MC. V, 

elan, 5111 Greenville (692-9855). Among the other changes 
at elan recently, the already excellent si.»und system is being 
upgraded. You can expect to find some of Dallas' best- 
dressed discoers here. Fashions from Ceci and Me boutiques 
are modeled during happy hour and at lunch on some days. 
Call to check, if you're interested. Lunch, afternoon buffet, 
and dinner. Happy hour Monday through Friday 4-7 
features a lavish buffet. After 7, a variety of hors d'oeuvres is 
available, including oysters, nachos, shrimp, and the hke. 
Open Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Sat 7-2, Sun 11-2. Preview card 
about SlO available at the door. Yearly membership S250 per 
person or $275 a couple, (Open to the public tor lunch til 2; 
no card required.) AE, DC, MC, V. 

The Enclave, 8325 Walnut Hill Ln (363-7487). This month 
Gene Albert is back as the happy hour entertainer, playing 
sophisticated piano from 5 to 9 at this luxuriously appointed 
North Dallas club 'restaurant. He and other musicians play 
for dancing weeknights 9-midnight, Friday and Saturday 
until 1:30. Continental cuisine offered in the dining room. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 
6-n, Fri & Sat til 11:30. Closed Sun. No cover. AE, DC, 
MC, V. ® 

Farfallo. 12900 Preston Rd (387-0369). Decor at this elegant 
club and restaurant in the North Dallas Bank Tower features 
lots of wood paneling, rich fabrics (mostly blues), and 
crystal chandeliers. The early evening clientele comes from 
offices nearby. Later on the action accelerates. Joe Johnson 
entertains at the piano Monday through Friday 5-8:30, after 
which he is joined by sit-in musicians who play for dancing 
until abt>ut 1;30. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 6-11. Bar til 2. Closed Sun. Reservations recom- 
mended, particularly weekends. Club membership SlO. Cr. 
Feathers, Hilton Inn. 5600 N. Central Expy (827-4100). 
(Formerly Harper's Corner. I Despite its posh, penthouse set- 
ting, the popularity of this disco seems to be waning a bit. 
Free disco lessons are no ionter offered, instead wine and 
cheese parties celebrating the first snowfall, a new moon, or 
any other event, are weekly occurrences (6-9 p.m.). Call for 
nights. Decor is done in rich earth tones with lots of brass. 
Open Mon thru Fri 5-2, Sat & Sun 7-2. Cover S2 Fri & Sal 
9-1. Cr. 

The Filling Station, 6862 Greenville Ave (691-1488). The red 
Mobil horse still reigns supreme at this old-lime filling sta- 
tion, allegedly a hangout of Bonnie and Clyde in the Roaring 
Twenties. At lunchtime (Monday through Friday noon-2) 
John Salih plays ragtime and sings contemporary melodies. 
He's very popular, and Monday is about the only day you 
probably won't have to stand in line to hear him. Free hors 
d'oeuvres, different each day. include guacamole, chile con 
queso. shrimp, and such. Mon thru Fri 4:30-6:30. with bar 
drinks two-for-one. Other live entertainment— rock, blues, 
jazz, and some C&W-Wed thru Sun 9:30-1:30. Open Mon 
U-midnight. Tue thru Sat 11-2, Sun noon-midnight. No 
cover. Cr. ® 

Gatsby's Bicycle Bar, Statler Hilton. 1914 Commerce 
(747-2011). Quietly elegant downtown hotel nightclub. Bar 
features drinks named, appropriately, for old-fashioned 
bicycles, including ihv High Whefler (fruit juice, rum. and 
champagne), the English Racer (brandy, rose, gin. and 
Rioco). and Penny Farthing (kahlua. apricot brandy, rum, 
and coconut milk). A pianist, Phyllis Linten, entertains 
Monday through Friday 4:30-7. lade, a group that plays a 
little bit of everything, performs Monday through Saturday 
8:30-1. Mildly risque slide show on two giant screens when 
the entertainers aren't on stage. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. 
Cr. ® Call ahead. 

Gran Crystal Palace. 2424 Swiss Ave (824-1263). This 
downtown supper club, formerly an old warehouse in an his- 
toric district of Dallas, has spritely G-raled musicals which 
Dallasites and visitors alike enjoy. The new show has a 
medley of tunes from the Broadway hit "Ain't Misbehavin ," 
Open nightly, except Thur. for dinner at 8 and show at 9:30. 
Occasionally no Sun night show, so check first. Adults 
S13.75 for dinner & show; children S8. Cr. ® 
Joe Miller's. 3531 Lemmon (521-2261), Drawing cards at this 
neighborhood bar.are the affable proprietor. Joe Miller, and 
the friendly bartender George Miles. A popular watering 
hole with a faithful clientele that includes Dallas media and 
downtown professional types. The management sets out 
free cheese and crackers around 4:30. and these days you can 
get food from nearby Jennivine's or sandwiches from 
Schlotzsky s. Autographed photograohs line the walls. Mon 
thru Fri noon-2. Closed Sal & Sun. No cover. AE, MC, V. 
® 

La Bare, 3221 W. Northwest Hwy (352-2723). A bump-and- 
grind show with a twist: the dancers are male and the 
patrons are women, who indicate their favorites by tucking 
greenbacks into the guys' G-strings. If nothing else, these 
carryings on should lay to rest the double standard. Women 
only, but go early if you don't want to stand in line. Mon 
thru Sat 4-2. Closed Sun. Cover $2. MC. V. ® 
La Cave. 2926 N. Henderson (826-2190). A variety of hearty 
soups are recent additions to the menu at this charming 
bistro. One such is cassoulet. a lamb, pork, and sausage stew 
with white beans, usually available on Thursday. Popular 
spot for an after-theater snack or the house dessert 
specialties, which include Danish orange- flavored cream- 
cheese spread with butter cookies. Black Forest cake, and a 
number of cheesecakes. Cheese and w\ne offered 2-5:30. and 
you can buy wine to take home 10 a.m. -midnight. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Fri 5:30-11:30, Sat 
noon-n:30. Closed Sun. No cover. AE. MC, V. ® 
Livingston's, Promenade shopping center, on Coit Rd be- 
tween Belt Line & Arapaho (783-0220). This far North Dallas 
restaurant and private club has a lot going for it. Not only 
does it have a serene atmosphere and a decor with lots of 
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At Orlane's Institut de Beaute, 
our experts turn facials 
into beautiful learning experiences. 



The French like to call it the 
luxurious necessity. 

Because every facial at the 
Orlane Institut de Beaute is also a 
learning experience. 

So. for years French women 
have gone to Orlane 's Institut de 
Beaute for facials and come out 
with two distinct advantages: 

Beautiful, supple, well cared for 
skin. And the knowledge of how to 
keep it that way. 

For, you can be sure, with an 
Orlane facial you get the most 
professional skincare there is and 
learn everything there is to know 
about your skin. From Orlane 's 
highly trained estheticiennes. 




At all our Orlane Instituts 
(there are over 70 in this country). 



we analyze your skin for specific 
complexion problems. Flaky 
patches, clogged pores, fine lines, 
blemishes. 

Then your estheticienne . 
chooses the facial treatment that is 




i 



right for you. Using the Orlane 
products best suited to your 
individual needs. 
You 11 experience ixHE^ 




thorough cleansing. A revitalizing 
facial mask. And a unique 
moisturizing treatment. Each 
tailored to your skin type. 




You 'II also receive a stimulating 
facial massage. Like exercise for 
your face, a massage helps your 
skin look healthy and toned. 

But most importantly, you 'II 
receive your own Personal Beauty 
Program— carefully explained by 
your estheticienne— designed to 
put you totally in touch with what 
your skin is all about. 

Then you can continue to give 
your skin, on a day-to-day basis, 
the expert care it deserves. 

French women have had the 
Orlane advantage for years. Now, 
American women can have it. too. 
at the Orlane Institut de Beaute. 



Orlane Institut ^O^ de Beauts. 



Another advantage shared by the world's most beautiful women. 

Paris • Londres • New York • In New York at 6H0 Fifth Avenue. l(K)l'). 

Frost Brothers: Houston, San Antonio (Northstar), Laredo. Neiman-Marcus: Houston, 
Dallas (Northpark), Prestonwood, Fort Worth. Dallas: Lou Lattimore, Marie Leavell. McAllen: Jones & Jones 

El Paso: Miss Paris Coiffure Elie. Beaumont: The White House. 
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Once a year 
inventory 
clearance of 
the most 
prestigious 
international 
and American 
designer furs 



1676 Resal Row 
Dallas • 75247 
214/638-1710 
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featuring — 
Hunter 
Emerson 
Casa Blanca 
Windmaker 
Classic Fan 

3606 Milam 528-5243 
5811 Memorial (at Wescott) 
864-4683 HOUSTON 
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wicker, fans, and blue batik, but the bartenders call most of 
the patrons by name. A good late-night snack is the zucchini 
sticks or fried artichokes, both with a ranch-style dip. Happy 
hour goes on here all day Saturday and Sunday as well as 
Monday through Friday 2-6:30 and 10 til closing. Sunday 
brunch 11:30-5 offers homemade blueberry muffins. Open 
Mon thru Thur 11:30-11. Fri & Sat ll:30-midnight. Sun 
11:30-10. Club membership of S4 includes first two drinks. 
MC. V. 

Madison's. 8141 Walnut Hill Ln (361-0644). A new nwnu has 
been inaugurated at this elegant bar/ restaurant decorated in 
earth tones. These days you can get omelets, quiche, eggs 
Benedict, and even some Mexican food. Comprehensive 
wine list. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 5-7, with Dorinda Dun- 
can entertaining in the lounge. Now open for food 7 days 
11:30-11:30. Bar til 2. No cover. AE. DC, MC. V. ® 
Magic Time Machine, 5003 Belt Line Rd, Addison 
(980-1903), Even if a gimmicky restaurant with waiters at- 
tired as Robin Hood. Superman, and other legendary 
characters doesn't appeal to you, this place is worth at least 
one visit to marvel at its transformation from schoolhouse to 
disco/restaurant. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 4:29-7:01. Din- 
ner Sun thr^ Thur 5:29-11:01. Fri & Sat til 11:31. Disco and 
bar on second floor open til 2. Reservations recommended 
for dinner Sun thru Thur but none accepted weekends. No 
cover. AE. DC, MC, V. (® 

RaUhead Showroom, 6919 Twin Hills Ave (369-8700). 
Railroad station decor, with replicas of six passenger cars, 
two of which are large enough for parties. Entertainment 
from comedy to country. Shows at 9, 10 & 11. Dinner Mon 
thru Thur 5:30-10:30. Fri & Sat til 11. Sun til 10. No cover at 
present. AE. MC, V. ® Rear entrance. 
Recovery Room. 4036 Cedar Springs (526-1601) Robert 
Sanders entertains at the piano Monday through Wednesday 
and Marchel Ivery on saxophone Thursday through Satur- 
day at this classic jazz club. Music starts about 10 p.m. On 
New Year's Eve the Marchel Ivery quartet will play jazz, and 
champagne and black-eyed peas will be served at midnight 
($5 cover). Open Tue thru Sat 8-2. Closed Sun & Mon dur- 
ing NFL football season, Two-drink minimum. CB. ® 
R. G. MaxweU's, 13020 Preston Rd at LB) Fwy (387-2911). 
These days far North Dallas has no lack of bars and res- 
taurants, but we like the low-key atmosphere here and the 
consistently good food. Every variety of hamburger im- 
aginable is available, but our favorite item on the menu is the 
onion soup. Lots of plants and antiques. Happy hour 7 days 
3-7. Open Sun thru Thur 11:30-11 p.m.. Fri & Sat til 1- AE. 
DC. MC, V. ® 

Shenanigans, lower level. First International Bldg, 1201 Elm 
(651-1212). A subterranean garden bar 'rest aU rant in 
downtown Dallas. Popular at noontime with the office 
crowd and after 5 with commuters who postpone as long as 
possible getting on Central Expressway or Stemmons. Try 
the Escapade Burger (a half pound of meat and your choice 
ot mushrooms, cheese, bacon bits, etc.). Mon thru Fri 11-8. 
Closed Sat & Sun. No cover. Cr. 

Sloneleigh P, 2926 Maple (741-0824). You can't buy much 
these days with a dime, but at this Oak Lawn institution, 
you can get a Trinity Prerrier' (carbonated water with a 
twist of lime) for 10 cents. Who says there are no more 
bargains? This old pharmacy-turned- restaurant has a 
jukebox with classical records and a magazine rack wfiere 
you can browse through current and back issues of your 
favorite to your heart's content, Warning: for about an hour 
every afternoon, the grill is closed for cleaning and you can't 
get hot food. Time of day varies. New Year's Eve party here 
will feature a rock 'n' roll band (cover about S5). Sun thru 
Thur 11-1 a.m.. Fri & Sat til 2. Grill open 7 days tit midnight 
except Fri & Sat til 1:30. No cover, N. ® 
Strictly Tabu, 4111 Lomo Alto (526-9325). This small but 
top-Hight jazz club doesn't have much in the way of at- 
mosphere but it does have good food. Besides pizza, ham- 
burgers, and steak, the menu lists a number of Italian dishes. 
We like the fettuccine Alfredo. Popular with the college 
crowd, joggers, even Highland Park ladies and kids. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11-3. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-midnight. Fri 
5-1. Sat 6-1. Sun 6-midnight. Bar til 2. Cover Si Fri & Sat. 
MC. V. ® 

Texas Tea House, 3400 Kings Rd (526-91 Tit. The beer 
garden is being enclosed to make more room, but we doubt if 
that will keep people from dancing on the tables. A hangout 

Eopular with urban cowboys and some of the real McCoys, 
ive music. Tue thru Sat 8-2. Closed Sun k Mon. (A beer 
garden is open, weather permitting. Fri & Sat 8-2.1 Cover $1 
Wed & Thur, 52 Fri & Sat. N. 

TGI Friday's, 5150 Belt Line Rd. Addison (3ft£K5824). This 
recently opened TGIF has not only a melange of antiques but 
also an interesting collection of mounted animal heads. The 
kitchen's fried potato skins slathered with cheese and bacon 
bits are a welcome change from nachos (although not neces- 
sarily with fewer calories). Surprisingly, the place caters to 
families during the day. Although the place nas been open 
only a few months, you already have to wait for a table most 
nights. Open 7 days 11:30-2. No cover. AE. MC, V. ® 
Tingles, Dunfey Dallas Hotel, 3B0O W. Northwest Hwy 
(357-9561). Patrons are mostly hotel guests at night, but the 
happy hour trade at this hotel disco is usually a local crowd 
ranging in age from mid-twenties to mid-forties. Plush decor 
in bright colors and banquette seating. Munchies and Si. 25 
highballs are available during happy nour Monday through 
Friday 11:30-8. Disco open Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. Sun 11-2. 
No cover. Cr. 

Trail Dust Stcakhouse, 10841 Composite, off Stemmons Fwy 
(357-3862). This laid-back steakhouse is popular with con- 
ventioneers and tourists, who seem to feel it typifies Texas. 
Casual attire mandatory: neckties end up on the wall as 
trophies. Extremely noisy, with family trade in early even- 
ing. A C&W band plays, and between sets you can, if you 
are so inclined, go down the giant slide onto the polished 
floor. Pretty good steaks but mediocre salad and red beans. 
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THE "LOOK-OUT-DALLAS 



HERE I-COME" SUPERBREAKFAST 




Dallas is a great cit\- to do 
business in. But you don't want to 
tackle it on an enipt\' stomach. 

That's why at The Regent Hotel 
you'll be sitting down to a great 



has found his alarm clock. Our 
Peppers' Coffee Shop is open 
ever\d:iy at 6 AM serving the 
Superbreakfiist and a lot more. 
It's just one more way we'll take 



taking care of business. And it's one 
more re;ison why more and more 
traveling executives are checking 
into The Regent. After all, we are 
Corporate Headquarters in Dallas. 



breakfast long before the other guy good care of you. Another way we're 

J, 



(the re gent hotel) 

^^^^ — 

.IS CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS IN DALLAS 



In Dallas 630-7000, in Tfexas 800-442-7547, Out-of-State 800-527-9510. 
TVrenty minutes from DFW Int'l Airport via Surtran. Five minutes from Love Field via courtesy van. Ask about our special weekend rates. 
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/ FANTASTIC \ 
VMARGARITAS/ 

Dallas 



CEDAR SPfllNGS 
AT PEARL 

742-4945 



BEHIND STERLINGS 
ON NORTHWEST HWY. 

369-3993 



Catering Services Available 
827-3232 




PARADISE 



HAS TWO 



ADDRESSES 



Trader Vic s provides a 
south sea escape in either 
Dallas or Houston. Exotic 
drinks, lush tropical decor 
and an imaginative menu 
of memorable Polynesian, 
Oriental and Continental 
dishes. 

IN DALLAS: 

At the Dallas Hilton Inn. 
5600 North Central Express- 
way at Mockingbird Lane. 
(214) 827-3620 

IN HOUSTON: 
At the Shamrock Hilton. 
6900 Main at Holcombe. 
(713) 668-9211 

TRADER VK'S 

MoKX Oecut Cords Accepted. 
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Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-11, 
Fri k Sat ti) midnight. Sun 3-10. Reservations taken 
weekdays for 10 or more, but none taken Sat. No cover, but 
you must have dinner. MC, V. ® 

Venetian Room, Fairmont Hotel, Ross & Akard (74S-5454). 
Probably Dallas' fanciest supper club, with elegant Venetian- 
style decor, Expect a hefty lab, particularly if you have din- 
ner, with entertainment by name performers who cater to 
over-40 tastes. Call for Jan performers. Shows Mon thru 
Thur at 8:30 & 11. Opening night shows and Fri Be Sat shows 
at 9 & 11:30. Open Mon thru Sat 4-2. Closed Sun. Cover 
$6-$17 per person, depending on performer. AE. DC, MC. 
V. ® 

Whiskey River. 5421 Greenville (369-92211. Entertainment 
from lop-name progressive country musicians, with darnring 
between shows. Size of the crowd (which ranges in age from 
18 to 80) reflects reputation of performers. C^n 7 nights 
8-2. Cover varies with group. AE, CB, MC, V. ® 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which represents the cost of a typical meal for one per- 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under 55 

Moderate 55 to Si 0 

Expensive SlO to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar. " Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
bring his own wine onto the premises of a restaurant that 
serves mixed drinks. 

Aik'ib'Three stars designate a distinguished restaurant with 
consistently superior rood, service, and ambience— one of 
the best in the country. 

**Two stars designate a fine restaurant with outstanding 
food; either the service or the atmosphere (preferably both) 
is outstanding as well — one of the best in the slate. 
*One star designates a restaurant with excellent food and 
adequate service and atmosphere — one of the best in the city. 

Brasserie. Fairmont Hotel. Ross & AkanJ (748-5454). Dallas' 
fanciest coffee shop is open at all hours for a sruick or a steak. 
Recently the service has seemed harassed and the food is not 
consistent; however an ice cream sundae is always a winner. 
Bar. Open 7 days 24 hours. Moderate. AE. DC. MC, V. ® 

Brcnnan's, One Main Place (742-1911). One of downtown 
Dallas' gourmet delights, featuring suave service, lovely sur- 
roundings, and an enticing menu. For lunch the special of the 
day is usually reliable. On our last visit it was beef malapian 
(tender chunKs of beef cooked in a rich wine sauce with a hint 
of curry) served with oriental rice. For a change of pace the 
salad charcuterie (a chef's salad with ham, turkey, and beef 
combined with a subtle mustard vinaigrette dressing) was 
rewarding. Bar. Mon thru Fri breakfast 9-11:30 & lunch 
11-2:30. Sat k Sun brunch 9-2:30, with live jazz on Sat 11-2. 
Dinner 7 days 6-9. Reservations suggested; a must at lunch. 
Lunch moderate, dinner expensive. Cr. ® 

♦ * CaDuatid's. 2619 McKinney (823-5380). This bastion of 
gourmet dining features tastefid appointments, silky service, 

and skillfully executed cuisine. The star of the new lunch nwnu 

is the hors d'oeuures, a selection of exotic salads which are a 
repast in ihenwelves. At dinr»er, appetizers of rich souffle de 
homard (lobster souffle) and the pate de canard en croute 
(duck pate) are excellent. Among the entrees the quenelles (fish 
dumplings) are the best in town and the rts de veau (sweet- 
breads) remain a favorite. Do not skip dessert; the fresh fruit 
souffles are heavenly. Bar. LurKh Tue thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Din- 
ner Mon thru Sat 6-10:30, Closed Sun. Reservations 
necessary. Expensive. AE, MC, V. ® 

Celebration, 4503 W. Lovers Ln (351-5681). Family-style 
cooking and folksy atmosphere. Regxilar offerings inclutie a 
fish, chicken, or meat entree accompanied by large bowls of 
fresh vegetables. Delicious hot homemade breads, second 
helpings, and reasor\ably priced children's plates keep the 
regulars comirrg back for more. Beer & wine. Mon thru Thur 
5:30-10, Fri & Sat 5:30-11, Sun 5-10. Inexpensive. AE, MC, 
V. 

Tht Chimney, Willow Creek, 9739 N. Central Expy at 
Walnut Hill (369-6466). Delightful Swiss-Austrian cuisine in 
an ambier>ce of soft candlelisht and piano music. Dine on 
Wiener roasthraten (New York-cut sirloin) or liver, each ac- 
companied by delicate onion rings and the vegetable of the 
day. The veal entrees are also beautifully prepared. Bar. 
Lunch Tue thru Sat 11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sat 6-10:30, 
Sun til 10. Qosed Mon. Reservations necessary. Expeitsive. 
AE. DC. MC. V. 

Chiquita, Congress & Oak Lawn (521-0721). Where the elite 
of Mexican food aficionados gather lo savor the cutsir>e and 
admire the native artifacts. The nachos, guacamole. and em- 
panadas are all successful starters, and on our last visit the 
red snapper entree proved better than the bland filete de la 
casa. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30-10:30, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Closed Sun. Moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 
Cork 'n' Cleaver, 8080 N. Central Expy (361-8808). Escape 
winter's chill in this cozy resort-motit steakhouse featuring 
top quality beef and Alaskan king crab. The salad bar is 
liberal and irKludes many unexpected items. Mud Pie for 
dessert is a must. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Din- 
ner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Sun til 
10. Moderate. AE. DC. MC, V. ® 

Crackers, 2621 McKinney (827-1660). Housed in a rambling 
old residence is a charming restaurant with a simple but ef- 
fective decor. The mushroom soup, full of fresh mushrooms, 
offers a nice prelude to a souffle, quiche, or juicy sirloin 
hamburger with Carudian bacon. For dinner, chicken 
Stanley in a curry sauce and the London broil were both 
good. Entrees include soup and salad and are reasorubly 
priced, as is the wine list. Bar. LurKh Mon thru Fri 11-2:30, 
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Sat til 3. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Sun 
brunch 11-5. Moderate. MC, V. 

Desperados. 4S18 Greenville Ave (363-18501. One of Green- 
ville Avenue s best restaurants, with colorful ambierKe and 
friendly service. Begin with De^erados nachos or the bean 
soup and progress to one of the Tex-Mex dishes (burritos and 
puffed beef tacos are laudable). Flautas de polio (chicken- 
filled, crisp rolled tortillas) are a house specialty. Bar. Lururh 
Mon thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5-10:30. Fri k Sat 
til 11:30, Sun til 10. Inexpensive, AE, MC, V. 
EI Torito, 8872 N. Central Expy (696-2434). Tex-Mex has 
gone Hollywood. Choose from a variety of dining areas, one 
with tables set in a sunny patio, others in intimate alcoves 
with fireplaces, murals, and antiaues. The chalupa is dra- 
matically presented in a fan-shapeo lostada shell and is filled 
with shredded beef or chicken, refried beans, and guaca- 
mole, garnished with sour cream. The nacho plate is piled 
high and served with black olives and swirls of sour cream. 
Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Sun 
brunch 11:30-2, regular menu til 10. Reservations suggested. 
Moderate. AE. MC. V. ® 

EwaJd's, 5415 W. Lovers Ln (357-1622). A quiet North 
Dallas restaurant featuring contii>ental cuisine. Begin with 
fresh shrimp du chef (a specialty of the house) then try veal 
steak Palm Beach (a sauteed veal scallop with Westpnalian 
ham, hearts of palm, and bearnaise). Beef lovers will be 
pleased with the toumedos. served with artichoke hearts and 
also topped with bearnaise. We are delighted with the addi- 
tion of wine by the glass. Bar. Mon thru Fri 6-10:30, Sat til 
11. Closed Sun. Reservations advised. Moderate to expen- 
sive. AE, MC. V. ® 

Highland Park Cafeteria, 4611 Cole (526-3801). A homey 
DjJIas institution serving Southern-style cooking in a light 
and airy setting. The tempting pastries are consistently good. 
No bar. Mon thru Sat 11-8. Qosed Sun. Irwxpensive. N. 
® 

Houtihan's. 4 NorthPark East, N. Central Expy & Park Ln 
(361-9426). A restaurant that is all things to all people. In the 
mood for crepes or mushrooms stuffeti with escargots? Take 
your choice. In a hurry? Have a burger and a milk shake. On 
a diet? Order the chef's salad (one of our favorites). Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sal 11-1, Sun 10:30-11. Limited 
reservations taken; call to get on waiting list. Inexpensive. 
AE. DC, MC. V. 

Hunan, 5214 Greenville (369-4578). An unpretentious 
Chinese restaurant, yet it serves some of the finest Szechuan 
cuisine in Dallas. We found the egg rolls full of meat and 
vesetables; and the crispy whole fisli, if available, is a suc- 
culent treat. The steamed meat dumplings, followed by hot 
spicy pork and shrimp Hur^an-style. also make an excellent 
repast. Bar. Sun thru Tliur 11:30-10:45. Fri & Sat til 11:45. 
Lunch irwxpensive, dinner moderate. AE, MC. V. ® 
II Sorrento, 8616 Turtle Creek (352-8759). Strolling 
violinists, splashing fountains, and colorful li^ts lend a 
romantic mood. Feast upon pastas, veal or chicken entrees. 
For a change of pace order the Italian sausage or shrimp 
Diana (sauteed in butter, sour cream, chives, and sherry). 
Bar. but wine is not sold by the glass. Sun thru Fri 5:30-11, 
Sat til midnight. No reservations accepted Fri or Sat. 
Moderate. Cr. 

India House. 5422 E Mockingbird Ln (823-1000). Greatly 
improved, with a new menu that otters many selectiors 
cooked- in the tandoor (the recently installed clay ovens). 
Thus far the results have been ur>even: beef saagwala was 
delicious, served in a spicy sauce made with spinach puree; 
boti kebab (cubed Iamb) was tough and dry. Lamb vindaioo 
couldn't have been better, the terider lamb a rtice foil for the 
sharp, pungent sauce. Bar. Open 7 days 11:30-2:30 k 5-10, 
except Fri k Sat til 11. Inexpensive to moderate. 15% gratu- 
ity added. Cr. ® 

Javiei's, 4912 Cole (521-4211). Javier's offers the antithesis of 
Tex-Mex fare in an attractive setting combining wood carv- 
ings, brick, and plants. Sophisticated entrees include such 
thirws as red snapper mariposa or filete Azteca, but pio pio 
(barbecued chicken) turned out to be a disappointing, plain 
old barbecued bird. Bar. Mon ihru Thur 5:30-11, Fri k Sat 
til 11:30, Sun til 10. Reservations suggested. Moderate. AE, 
MC. V. 

*]can-Cbudc Restaurant, 2520 Cedar Springs (653-1823). 
An elegant chef-owned restaurant where a kitchen in the din- 
ing room is part of the ambience. The waiter recites the 
various choices of the evening, and each prix fixe dinner in- 
cludes appetizer, salad, entree, vegetables, dessert, and cof- 
fee. The fish mousse as an appetizer, followed by the veal en- 
tree, and ending with the Mont Blanc (chestnut mousse) is 
gerwrally a superior combirulion. Bar. Tue thru Sat. seatings 
at 6 & 9. Closed Sun k Mon. Reservations necessary. Very 
expensive. AE, MC, V. 

lennivine, 3605 McKinney (528-6010). Here you'll often en- 
joy better fish than can be found at the seafood restaurants, 
though treatment varies from triumphs of excellently sauced, 
lovii^y prepared, exceedingly fresh fish, to occasional 
bombs, as evidenced by recent soft-shelled crabs. We can 
highly recommerxi whole red snapper, excellent swordfish, 
and vividly colored Alaskan king salmon (as succiJent as it 
is beautifiil). Pate au poivre (robustly peppered pork pate 
surrounded by aspic) is a noteworthy new addition. The ex- 
tensive cheese list is also enlarged; try Ilchester. a favorite of 
the CXike of Wellington . Wine k beer. Tue thru Sat 
11:30-10:30. Closed Sun k Mon. Reservations suggested. 
Moderate. AE, MC. V. 

Kub/s, 6601 Snider Plaza (363-2231). On these cold days 
what could be better than a piping hot bowl of homemade 
soup and Polish sausage together with sauerkraut or hot 
German potato salad? All the sandvriches come with a wurst 
salad. As you leave, browse through the grocery section and 
meat market— one of the best in Dallas. No bar. Mon thru 
Sat: breakfast 8-10:30, lunch 11-3, sandwiches and desserts 
3-5. Deli open continuously til 6. Closed Sun. MC, V. for 
$15 or more. ® 
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U Rendez-Vous, 3237 McKinney (745-1985*. 7>iis small, 
chic bistro has established a reputation for excellent food at 
reasonable pnce?.. Located on the fringe of downlown on a 
strip of antique shops and small restaurants, Le Rendez-Vous 
is quite pleasant. The menu runs the gamut of predictable 
French offerings and an unpredictable —for Dallas— /apin 
saute chasseur, a rabbit dish tfrat was perhaps a bit o\*er the 
hill. Enfrecofr eti poivre. though hardly a generous portion, 
was long on flavor and excefiently sauced. Vegetables are 
crisp and colorful, and the cauliflower soup is superb. Bar til 
2. Mon thru Sat U-l a.m.. Sun noon-1 a.m. No reser- 
vations. Moderate AE. MC. V. ® 

Les Saisons. l&S Turtle Creek Village. Oak Lawn at 
Blackburn (52fi-n02), With each visit this handsome coun- 
try French restaurant becomes more polished and the kitchen 
more exacting. The same menu is featured at all times, but 
whether the choice is eggs Benedict, an omelet with 
crabmeat, or the sophisticated escalope de veau Normande 
tlhin scallops of white veal in a creamy calvados sauce) the 
preparation is equally skilled. Soupe Les Saisons (a silky 
cream of com soup with green pepper) or the pate maison 
are good beginnings, and for dessert the profiteroles with ice 
cream and chocolate sauce are a must. Bar. Open 7 days 
11:30-11, Fri it Sat til midnight. Reservations advised. 
Moderate to expensive. Cr. ® 

Lombardi's, 2815 McKinney (823-60401 The extensive menu 
increases the dilemma of choosing between first-rate pastas 
and first-rate veal. A personal favorite, veal Umone. is a 
dieter's delist, combinirtg thin slices of veal in a light butter 
and lemon sauce. When available, mussels are served in 
garlic and butter or a tomato-based broth. A recent steamed 
lobster was beautifully presented on a bed of garlic spaghetti 
with Fra Diavoh sauce (tomato, other vegetables, and white 
wine). Attractive surroundings and polished service make an 
evening thoroughly enjoyable. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10:30. Fn & Sat 5:30-11. 
Closed Sun. Reservations advised Moderate. AE, DC, MC, 
V 

Mario's. 135 Turtle Creek Village (521-1135). This elegant 
restaurant vrith solicitous and polished service now features 
a new Italian menu. Begin with such delicacies as i^ongole 
alia Mario (clams topped with bacon), melanzatui npiena 
(eggplant stuffed wtlh a nrousse of scallops and shrimp in a 
tomato sauce), or tortelUni Alfredo (pasta shells stuffed with 
meat in a rich cream and butter sauce). The star of the even- 
ing was the beautifully flavored osso buco alia milanese (veal 
shanks). Lasagne verde Pavarotti did not. alas, nwasure up. 
For a delightrul finale try the cannoli (Italian pastry filled 
with ricotia cheese and fruit and fried) or albicocce flambee 
per dice (apricot flambe with pistachio ice cream). Bar. 
Jackets required for men. Sun thru Fri 6-11. Sat til midnight. 
Reservations advised. Expensive. Cr. ® 

Mihama-ya, 7713 Inwood (351-9491) A simple Japanese 
restaurant with traditional floor or Americaiitzed chair 
seating. Little attention is paid to ambience: the emphasis in- 
stead is on well-prepared dishes. Chicken kara-age znd tem- 
pura entrees offer a substantial meal which includes soup, 
salad, and vegetables. A less oriental dish, flavorful 
charcoal-broiled salmon, is a bit pricey, but worth the 
outlay. No offense to Panasonic, but dining here would be 
pleasanter if the T\' were turned off. Childrens menu. Beer 
& sake only. LurKh Tue thru Sat 11:30-2:30. Dinner Sun Ae 
Tue thru Thur 5:30-10 Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Mon. Lunch 
inexpensive, dinner moderate. Cr. CS) 

Mr. Peppe, 5617 W. Lovers Ln (352-5976) A neighborhood 
French restaurant where the service is pleasant and efficient 
and the prices are still a bargain. All dinners are accom- 
panied by a soup and salad, and on our last visit the fresh 
trout amandine entree was exceptional. However, the sweet 
orange sauce that accompanied the chicken breast Mr. Peppe 
would have been more suitable on duck. Bar. Mon thru Sat 
6-10. Closed Sun. Reservations advised. Moderate. AE, DC, 
MC, V. ® 

**Old Warsaw, 2610 Maple (528-0032). Consistently fine 
(but not flawless) cuisine, well served in a stylish at- 
mosphere. Excellent baked oysters and a fine fish mousse are 
an admirable beginning for a meal of superb squab, duck, or 
rack of Iamb, Bar. Sun thru Fri 6-11, Sat til midnight. Reser- 
vations necessary Jackets required for men. Very expensive. 
Cr. ® 

Oyster's, 4580 Belt Line (386-0122) The emphasis here is on 
neither the decor nor the prices but ratfwr on seafood as fresh 
as you get in Boston, Be sure to start with gumbo; eithtT the 
lemon sole or a Boston scrod is a good follow-up. Watch for 
the Catch of the Day, served only when available and fresh, 
r^quant cole slaw and crisp hush puppies, not to mention 
homemade carrot cake and buttermilk pie, round out the of- 
terings. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30-10. Fn & Sat til 11. 
Qosed Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 

♦ Patr/s, 2504 McKinney (748-3754). Chef-owned, family- 
operated, and very French, For a consistently superior din- 
ner, order the porreaux faros (stuffed leeks in a cream sauce) 
or the vichyssoise, and for the entree, mrre dagneau persille 
vour deux (rack of lamb for two). No great discoveries are to 
be made among wine selections. Bar. Sun k Tue thru Thur 
6-10:30, Fri & Sat til 11, Closed Mon. Reservations 
necessary. Expensive. Cr. ® 

Pletro's, 5722 Richmond (824-9403). Pizzas, pastas, and 
moderate prices abound at Pietros. Homemade torteUini (a 
pouch of pasta filled with meat and cheese) is light and 
flavorful, and for more robust appetites, spaghetti and the 
traditional Northern Italian specialty, lasagne verde bolog- 
nese. are good choices. Wine & beer. Tue thru Thur 5:30-10, 
Fri U Sat til 11. Closed Sun it Mon. Moderate. MC, V, 

* -* Pyramid Room. Fairmont Hotel. Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). Excellent cuisirw and service in the contirwntal 
tradition. On our last visit, kitchen and staff once again 
scaled the culinary heights of the past, we hope it lasts. The 
rich, creamy lobster bisque and tf>e delicate consomme with 
sherry were perfect openers, and the whole duckling a 



IPrissy | 

P.T. Prissy was in a pickle. 
On Monday, his ex-wife refused 
to settle. On Tuesday, tiis 
house began to settle. On 
Wednesday his boss told him 
to clean out his desk. On 
Thursday the I. R.S. cleaned 
him out. On Friday P.T. Prissy 
knew what he needed— RENOvatlon! 





First, P.T. made a big splash 
af Tahoe, then he left his mark 
on the ski slopes. 




Post srrint- Pri.<;s\/s did 




not settle, his house collapsed 
during a tax audit; his old job W 
is gone forever . . . and he never 
felt better! 




e let Reno 
aleyoul 

On vacation or convention— it'll happen here! 
Reno/Sparks Convention Authority 
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HOUSTON'S GALLERIA 

IS FUN, WATT UNTIL 
YOU SPEND A 
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GalleriaPlaza, Houston Oaks 
The ti^ and only hotels in the Galleria 

For just $49.95*, you (or two) can spend a magical 
weekend in the Gallena. We'll even welcome each of you 
with a cocktail. 

Dine and unwind in a great variety of restaurants 
and bars — 26 in all. Swim. Play tennis. And shop over 
200 stores, including Tiffany ana Neiman-Marcus; catch 
a movie or even skate in the spectacular mall between 
the hotels. 

For Galleria Package reservations, call your travel 
agent or 800-228-3000. 

V»ESTERN INTERNATIONAC wB?m 

'Single or double occupancy per weekend ni^t plus applicable taxes. Does not apply ts . ' .. . 
business groups or conventions. Request rate m advance. Sul^ect to space availability. 
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I'orar^e for two was perfectly cooked and sauced. Our 
crepes Suzette were expertly prepared at tableside, though 
the sauce would have oen^tted from a little more butter. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 7 days 7-9:45. 
Reservations necessary. Very expensive. AE, DC. MC, V. 
® 

Randy Tar, 7043 Greenville (691-7102). Intimate and warm 
aptly describe this tum-of-the-century, antique-laden home 
serving consistently good steaks, prime rib, and (surely the 
best buy) rib dinners. King crab legs will please seafood 
lovers. Friendly waiters please everyone. Bar. Sun thru Thur 
5:30-10:30. Fri & Sat til 11:30. No reservations. Moderate to 
expensive. AE, DC, MC, V. 

Redpes, 6940 Greenville (692-5722). Unique recipes certain 
to please the most discerning palate. For lunch, the Qiff 
Hanger sandwich melds Swiss cheese to ham and serves it up 
on French bread dipped in egg batter, deep-fried, and topped 
with powdered sugar. Salads, omelets, quiches, plu-. a dailv 
special, round out the menu. Dinner entrees, though limiteo. 
are imaginative. Since all good things must end. we suggest 
warm pecan pie a la mode to conclude your meal. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30. Dinner Sun thru Thur 
5:30-10. Fri & Sat til 11. Sun brunch 11-3. Inexpensive. Cr. 
® 

Rosita's, 4906 Maple (521-4741 >. Simplicitv is the key to 
Rosita s success: basic, thoroughly enjoyable Mexican food 
served amid an assemblage of neon signs and armadillo 
posters. Families congregate to enjoy fresh-fried tostadas. 
homemade pica de gallo sauce, and fine combination plates. 
Try the Ala Stofle Special, which blends thin strips of steak 
with snappy jalapenos and tomatoes. Serenading mariachts 
put everyone in a festive mood. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Thur 
10-2:30. Dinner Tue thru Thur 5-10. Fri thru Sun 10-10. 
Closed Mon. AE. DC. MC. V. 

S&D Oyster Company, 2701 McKinney (823-6350). Seafood 
with no embellishments or distracting sauces, served in a 
New Orleans setting. Fresh red snapper, moist and juicy, 
with a cup of spicy gumbo, will satisfy, as will fat oysters on 
the half shell. Lemon pie with graham cracker crust is sin- 
fully delicious. Children's menu offered. Beer & wine. Mon 
thru Thur 11-10. Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. No reserva- 
tions. Inexpensive. MC, V. (5) 

Sonny Bryan's Smokehouse, 2202 Inwood (357-7120). A 
parking lot filled with eveiything from pickups to Caddies 
indicates the wide appeal of this naven tor barbecue lovers. 
Fast for a day before ordering the large barbecued beef sand- 
wich with cole slaw and beans. The hamburgers and onion 
rings aren't bad, either. Sonny closes when be runs out of 
barbecue. Beer only. Mon thru Sat 7-6, Sun 11-2. Inexpen- 
sive. N. ® 

South China, 5428 Mockingbird (826-5420) Though rela- 
tions with 0\ina have warmed. Dallasites need not travel 
abroad to enjoy fine examples of that country's cooking. At 
the South China, delicately fried egg rolls and shrimp toast 
are prepared v»rith the freshest ingredients, and mild dishes 
like diced chicken with pecans can be made spicy with the 
addition of sliced jalapenos (which we highly recommend). 
Another tastv dish is beef with green oniorts and ginger, 
bathed in a oark sauce. Don't expect much in decor; instead 
concentrate on the really fine food. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 
11:30-2:30. Sat & Sun noon-2:30. Dinner Sun & Tue thru 
Thur 5-10. Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Mon. Inexpensive to 
moderate. AE. DC. MC. V. ® 

Spanish Village, 3839 Cedar Springs (528-9713). For lunch or 
dinner the quality of the Tex-Mex cuisine is (ops. Large 
hunks of chicken breast wrapped in a tortilla and covered 
with sour cream and cheese sauce create an enchilada suisa 
to dream of. The meat tacos are filled with freshly ground 
special hamburger meat, lettuce, and tomatoes, and served 
hoi and crispy. The guacamole is the real thing. Bar. Tue 
thru Thur 11-9:45, Fri 11-10:45, Sat noon-10:45. Sun 
noon-9:45. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. MC, V. 
Zodiac Room, Neiman-Marcus. Main & Ervay (741-6911). 
The face lift creates an elegant atmospfvere. with browTis and 
earth colors augmented by large tinted-glass mirrors. The 
full lunch menu features both entrees and salads of the day. 
The special crab-and-cheese souffle omelet far outshone the 
lukewarm soup and quiche. Desserts are rich and good. 
Wine & beer only. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-5. Dinner 
Thur only 5:30-7:30. Closed Sun. Moderate. N-M charge. 
® 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Cunze's, 6101 Greenville Ave (369-5747). Simply appointed, 
small and relaxed, with emphasis on the cooking. We were 
delighted with a large serving of linguine in marinara sauce 
with baby clams galore, the distinctive flavor of the clams 
perfectly balanced by the seasoning. The veal, chicken, and 
sausage Margareata has also been tine. Be^nings (a first- 
rate house dreeing on a cool, crisp salad) and endings (cap- 
puccino pie) are as good as the rest. Bar. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 5-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Sun til 10. AE. DC. MC. 
V. ® 

Tony Roma's, 5550 Yale Blvd (750-9343). A swinging new 
barbecue restaurant with succulent pork "baby back" ribs as 
a specialty, hamburgers as an afterthought. Do not pass up 
the onion rings, which are deep fried in a rectangular shape. 
Each order is enough for four, and the atmosphere is ter- 
rific. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-2 a.m.. Sat & Sun 4-2. Moderate. 
MC. V. ® 
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Brad Cooper 
3707 Admiral, El Paso 79925 

Around the State Editor 
Box 1569, Austin 78767 
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EL PASO 
THEATER 

Community Theater 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo's N«t, Playhouse, Fox Fine Arts 
Complex LT HI Paso, Sun Bowl Or (747-511S). Pofoimed 
by the L'niversit v Playen. )n IS fc 26 M 8, )« 27 M 2:30. 
Call for prices. & 

DiniKf HmhIv 

Gillespie's Dinner Hieatcr. 2810 Montana (56S-S413). Ian 
11: Boeing BocinA. Call to confirm play. Each Fri & Sat. Din- 
ner at 6:30. performance at 8:30. Reservations suggested. 

MUSIC 
riidhul 

UN 36: B Paso Synphoay, B Pmo CMc Cnlct Tlintre, 
Santa ft h San Aandtco (S32-8707). Samid Miycc, cdlo. 
At 8. $4.75-$11.2S. ® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

Ian 12: Allen Danvon, Chainizal National Memorial 
Jbnut, Sm Mardal ft Ddta VSO-TTtn. Sin|er<utlarisi 
apcnaond by Ae D Paw Vricndt o{ Folc Mule. At 8. S3. ® 
|AN 30: Jowntye fauo Jau, Chamizal National Memorial 
Tlwatre, San Mardal ft DclM (S43-7780). At 7:30. $2. ® 

DANCE 

IAN 4: Nona's Movement Dlinsiisions, Oiamizal National 
MtmqtU UMatra, San Maidal ft Ddta (SU-77S0). At 8. 
rnt.9 

TUM 

UT B Paso nim Series, Student Union Hieater, UT El Paso. 
(747-M81). Ian 22: Celine and lulii Co Boating. Ian 25: FM. 
Ian 29: Sympathy for \ht DtvU. Ian 30: Les Ordts. At 2 & 
7:30. Cen adm $1, UT B Paso atudnia face. ® 

SPORTS 
Batkctbdl 

UT El Paso Miners, UT El Paso Special Events Center. Mesa 
& Baltimore 1474-52341, Ian 3 al 7:30: Utah Ian 5 at II: 
Brigham Young. |an 17 al 7:30: San Diego Sute. Ian 19 at 
11:30: Hawaii. Ian 23 at 7:30: New Mexko. S3-IS. ® but 
not all areas. 

Greyhound Racing 

luarez Race Track, ofi Ave 16 de Sepdembre. east past bull- 
ring, follow signs about one mile ahead, Juarez (532-6251J- If 
you know how to pick them, there's some money to be won 
here. If you don't . . . the drinks and action are good, the 
food only fair. Racing Wed thru Sun at 8. Enclosed grand- 
stand. 50c. Free parking. ® 

Korse Racing 

luarez Turf Club, one block from Santa Fe Bridge on luarez 
Ave, Juarez (1-322-2179) Off-track betting on major U,S. 
tracks at hiU track odds. New at the turf dub Is beMing on 
MBdew hoAdl (aoccer). Located in Hit hnrt of thl 
downlown luarez tourist district. Mon 10:30-5. Tue til 7, 
Wed thru Sun til midnight. ® 

Snnlmd Park Race Track, six miles west of El Paso on IH 10. 
Sunland Park exit, go south (589-H31I. Racing Fri thru Sun 
at I )an 6 Albuquerque Stakes. Ian 13: Sunland Express 
HanJitap, jan 20: I'an Zareta Stakes, Ian 27: City of El Paso 
Handicap. Recently redecorated clubhouse. Gen adm SI, 
dubhouae $«. Ftoidns S0t-«1 JO. (S> but not dl am*. 

EVENTS 

FOa Ftadv^ Chamizal NaHaml Memorial Theatre, San 
Mvdd ft Nta (9U-7780). CaU far fihn tides. Spaiuand 
bygPMoCiwIMoniitSp utliu i un ndC uM n' vaH onCliiha. 

Ian S at 8. Free. (S 

Harlem Globetrotters, UT B Paao Spedal EwM« Center, 
Mesa & Baltimore 1532-4661). lanSl at 7JO.Cd(orprlce«. 

® but not all areas, , 

Llords International Music and Marionette* far Adiikli 

.Magoffin Aud, UT El Paso, University Ave ft Hawthorne 

(747-54811, Performed by solo marionettiste, Daniel Llords, 
Jan 24 at 7:30. Cen adm S2,50. UT El Paso students tree ® 

REVELATION 

Beyond the Zambesi, Chamizal National Memorial Theatre, 
San Marcial ft Delta (543-77801. Travel program featuring a 
film and its maker, Ron Shanin. Ian 8 al 7:30. S2. ® 



Louis Rukeyser Lcdon, B Paao Ovic Center Theatre, San 
Pmidico ft SantaPi (544-7660). NoMd fbwidal ohnmiist. 
Jan 22 at 8. $5. • 



MUSEUMS 

Cavalry Mnaeoi. 12(01 Gateway VI. (543-3828). If vou're 
interested bi the kMcny of thl* area, ipnd a couple ofhours 
at the Cavalry Museum. Group totzrs can be arranged. Tue 
thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. Free ® 

Foft BBss Replica Museum. Pleasanton & Sheridan. Fort 
Bliss (5*8-45181, Tough to locate since it's buried in the mid- 
dle of vast Fort Bliss, so ask the guards posted at the base's 
main entrances for directions. It s worth the trouble if only 
to view the gun and tiniform collectioiu. Housed in a replica 
of the ofiginal Foit BUia. Brins a camcn. Open 7 day* 
9-4d0. fine, d) 



Tiiua Indian LMai PutMo, Alameda ft Old Pueblo Rd, 
YsTeta ('>'>9-7913). Waakaid bidUut dandna idicdulc* vary. 
Many arts and craft* gift item* avaliablc. a yw am adven- 
turous, try the green chfle stew in their restaurant. Open 7 

days 8-6. Cen adm to all facilities: adults $2,50. children 
75«, Other prices vary. ® 

Wilderness Park Museum, 2000 Trans Mountain Rd 
(543-3819), Dioramas here illustrate mankind's adaptation to 
the Southwestern environment from prehistoric times to the 
pceient. Free guided tours Sal ft Sun. Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
1-5. Fra*. ® 

ACT 

butitutlons 

BPaso Museum of Art, 1201 Montana (S43-3800I. Highlight 
of the museum is the Samuel Kress Collection of 57 paintings 
and two sculptures by European masters, including examples 
from the early Renaissance, high Renaissance, and baroque- 
rococo periods. Opening Jan 12 in the exhibition galleries: 
one-man show by Robert Massey and recent acquisitions by 
the museum. Ian 20 at 3: free ladun and dcmanatnlian M 
print-making by Nancy Check. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. 
Closed Jan 1, Free, ® 

Galleries 

Art Dimensions, 5823 N, Mesa (581-4749i, Lonl,:iipor.iry 
art with the kmest percentage of Southwest scenes ot any 
gallery in town. Original lithographs b^ Rosan::)nd and 
Aldo Luongp. as well as works by R. C. Gorman. Mon thru 
Sat 10-6. ® 

Cotton Memorial Gallery, Cotton Memorial Bids, UT B 
Paso 1747-5129). Somewhat hard to Rnd, so call ahead for 
directions, Jan 31 tfiru Feb 20: Objects in Space— a juried 
competition that has been cancelled twice tiHore. Sun thru 
Fri 1-S. <S) CaU ahead. 

Dos Fafaros, La Placita shopping village, terminal ot EI Paso 
International Airport, Airport Rd (772-2980). Selection of 
the best of EI Paso and Juarez artists. Watch for works by 
Fred Carter, L. B. Porter, and Mannv Acosta. Owner will 
pack and ship for travelers. Open 7 Jays 9-7. ® 
Ed Hill, art dealer. Suite 205, Executive Center, 4120 Rk> 
Bravo (532-7165). New drypoint aquatint snnfc by San Fran- 
cisco artist Beth Van Hoesen. who will bf faaliutd in the 
Oakland Museum in May. Prices ttart at S75. By appoint- 
ment only. ® Call ahead. 

Caleria Cak>nial. Suite E. 4026 N. Mesa (545-1415). A small 
gallery, but the Mexican iconographic art makes a visit 
worthwhile. This collection of retabtos (altarpieces) won't be 
found elsewhere in the area. Some museum-quality pieces 
from late 18th and early 19th centuries (S100-S400). A new 
addition to the gallery is the work of Las Cruces artist Sally 
Ritter ($30O-$600). Mon thru Fri 10-5:30, Sal til 1. ® 
linx Gallery, 6513 N. Mesa (584-1766). The unique feature of 
this gallery is Jane Wilson's "montik" work*, 1 dmblliation 
of fabric and pastels that s become qvile a hit locally. Man 
thru Fri 10-5:30, Sat til 4. (g) 

Union Exhibition Gallery, Student Union Bldg, UT El Paso 
campus (747-5481). Opening Jan 13: photographic show by 
Cynthia Farah. Mon thru Fri 10-3, Sun 1^. O 

OUTDOORS 

Aarlal Traamay, Plidns ft MdCinfcy, idlaw ilgia up tht 
mountain (566-6622). The Tiam olim a oMt car tide lo Ilia 
top of Ranger Peak for a bnadilaidng view. BhI in hit 
afternoon or near sunset. Tramway man Mon. Thatrfc Fri 

noon-S 45, Sat ft Sun til 8:45. Oosed Tue ft Wed. Adults 

S'. 50 children 75c, ® Some assistance needed at top, 
Indian Cliffs ftanch. 25 miles east of El Paso on IH 10. north 
at Fdbens exit four miles to ranch (544-3200). The most 
popular horseback riding spot in the area, though horses are 
not rented by the hour. Jan is probably one of the better 
months to go riding since the desert is cool, yet the sun 
warm. Guided tours trek to a fort built in the desert (a little 
over an hour, S8). Riding Tue thru Sun about 8 a.m. -dusk, 
aoaed Mon. (See also Cattleman's Steak House, 
Rtitaurants.) 

Zoological Park, Pabano ft Evcrgieen near County Col- 
isaum (543-6023). A small, but well-done zoo with a 
rimodeled entrance, good snake and ape collections, and the 
likditional seals, elephant, rhinos, lions, and tigers. Mon 
thni Fci 9 JO-S, Salft Sun 10-5. Adult* 75«: age* 7 Ihiu 17, 
35t;ind(r7iiit.<D 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

Hucco Tanks State Park, 33 miles east of El Paso on US Hwy 
62 180 (859-41(X)). A watering hole for wagon trains as they 
headed West, On the rocks are some 2000-year-old Indian 
pictographs and names oi '49en on the way to California, as 
well as a few modem-day 'lohn kne* kuiy" Imcilption*. 
Open 7 days 8 a.m.-lOp.m. $2 pcrotf. ® (oaae ana*, but 
overall very rocky. 

ON THE TOWN 

Editor's Note: There are no dosing laws in Juarez, and many 
bars both open and dose at unpredictable times. Some, as in- 
dicated, never dose. All hours are listed in Mountain Stan- 
dard (El Paso) Time. 

Alcazar, 196 Tlaxcala, Juarez ( I-322-49&4). New owners, 
new decor, and a more extensive menu (though we tried the 
food, only to find the Alcazar is s(i7f a bar). The flamenco 
show (Friday and Saturday around 10:30) is the best on the 
border. The remake of the bar is a sign of the rising 
sophist! cat ton of Juarez. If you haven't been to the Alcazar in 
the last several months, it's time to rediscover it. Definitely 
caU to oonfinii ihowi and other dMUb. The new owners 
liAvc bent t)tpwiiwf ^"fl imI ww'I loo fim on mmm 
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policies. Mon thru Sat mmmhI. Qoied Sub. $5 Rdnfanum per 
person at tables, but no OOW aft bar. KIC« V. (B) 
Anthony Cap Saloon aM DMMt HalL 113 N. Main. An- 
thony (6S6-9954). A get-down dance nail that prefers the 
term honky-tonk country" to "progressive country." Jeans 
and boots are in order, and kMp an ear and eye out (or 
spedal road shows (none on line at press tine), live enter- 
tainment Wednesday through Sunday at 9. Opftl 7 dqn 
noon-2. Cover Si Fri k Sat. Sun $3.50 cover and reduced 
drink prices. MC, V. CS) but not all areas. 
Cwavan East, 8750 Gateway E. (593-7340). Not the placf for 
closet cowboys, since the crowd here can spot the difference 
between an H bar C shirt and a J.C. Penney's shirt at the 
drop of a hat (which, by the way. must be checked at the 
door). A nightclub for kickers. Open 7 days 4:30-2 with 
entertainment nightly from 5:30. G>ver $1 after 7 on 
weeknights, 52 on weekends. Price ■oca up for ipedal road 
acts. MC. V. CD 

Kentucky Club. 629 Juarez, Juarez (1-322-0647). One of the 
last of the classic Juarez Avenue pubs. The bar is a large, 
carved wood one that makes you led like telling your 
tfotMaa 10 the b art e nd w. Thk place |Ms an' A-t- for 
character and eervice. Sun thru Thur lt-1, Fri Ie Sat til 
about 4. N. eg) 

Mariachi Bar, Juarez i Tlaxcala, Juarez (1-324-1903). This 
bar is on the fringe of Juarez' hottest block, where a couple of 
all-night discos keep the international bridge back to EI Paso 
jammed until the early morning hours. Full-tilt mariachi 
music, and the later you come the better. Turistas should 
confirm the price per song. It'll avoid an unexpected £50 tab 
after about an hour's worth of requests. Generally open Sun 
thru Thur 2-4 a.m., Fri & Sat til 6 a.m. No cover. MC, V. 
M^MTt, Shjdow Mountain ft N. Mm (S84-7203). A Mr. 
Goodbar crowd (with some Mrs. Robinsons) and the hottest 
sundown cruising in town for the 40-and-under professional 
crowd. Designer labels in evidence. Dancing nightly starting 
at 9, but best on weekends. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Sat & Sun 
6-2. No cover, Cr. 

Putney Street Pub, Cielo Vista Mall, 8401 Gateway W. 
(779-5870). Sort of a modem-day nightclub. In that live 
show bands play for listening only. The groups are half 
entertainment arid half fun and usually of the country-rock- 
bluMrass persuasion. Last month's headliner was changed at 
the last minute, but the offering for Jan is the Moon Pie 
Dance Band, Monday through Saturday. Open Mon thru 
Sat 1U2, Sun noon-1 No cover MC. V, ® Back door. 
Track One. 1330 Robert \i lee Rd <77O-2I70) Not the hot- 
test bar, and a little hard to find, but unique in that it s built 
from old railroad cars. Ver\' dark, ideal (or conversation in 
some areas, games in others. There have been some recent 
experiments with live jazz entertamment. Open Mon thru 
Sat 4-2. Qosed Sun. No cover. AE, MC, V. 
Vegas, 10660 Vista del Sol (592-7860). The most 
sophisticated of local discos (unless you insist on flashing 
lights). Not a converted rock joint, but built with disco In 
mind. Free dance lessons (call for ni^ts). Also has a seven- 
foot TV scnen for spoits events. Wednesdayyou can aet 
any IB t|« houw for SL (fa«er SOc). Opn tW thiU Sun 
4nl CfaMBd Mon. Ctom $1 M ft Sat /£MC V. 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which represents the cost oi a typical meal for one per^ 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $5 

Moderate ; S5toSl0 

Expensive, SlO to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar." Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
bring hit own wine onto the pfeaniati of a leilaurant that 
serves nixed drinks* 

* * *Tlu«e stara designate a diitingulihed nstaorant with 
consistently superior food, service^ and am bience— one of 
the best in the country. 

* *Two stars desipnale a fine restaurant with outstanding 
food; either the service or the atmosphere (preferably both) 
is outstanding as well— one of the best in the state. 
*One star designates a restaurant with excrilent food and 
adequate service and atmo^rfwre— one of the best in the city. 
All hours are listed in Mountain Standard (El Paso) Time. 
Balmoral Room. Hotel Fiesta Real, ProNaF, Juarez 
(1-323-00471 Candlelight and a strolling violinist are only part 
of the show at the Balmoral Room. The service and food can 
lake a bow as well. Dinner is well beRun with hearts of palm or 

fjofc maison with Cumberland sauce Hor H'ih and seaft>od 
overs a wide variety is offered, but check with the waiter 
about what is freshest. Poultry, beef, and Mexican specialties 
are also available, and save room for the chi>colate mousse, 
made with dark, sugary Mexican chocolate, or rich zabaglione. 
prepared at table. Bar. Mon thru Sat 7-1. Closed Sun. Open 
New Year's Eve and Day. Moderate. Cr. ® 
BcDa Napoa, 6331 N. Mcaa (584^3321) and 10600 Montana 
(592-9500). Look no farther thin Bdla NiVoU for Italian food. 
What this oM standby ladta in atn >oM»»w It wahtaiy for in 
food md nrvin A i^M* ipaddir coMbniia to b* <l^^ 
Jcnisalcm. But doiA owloak the SkOtan dlihcft. Otoe favorite 
is baked lasagna. What appsaw to bt w ll l W a J c h sta t aocowits 
for the light texton of tM dhh. Bmt ie wiw. Bar at Montana 
location only. Tue thru fri 11:30-2 k 5-10. Sat 5-10. Sun 
noon-10. Closed Mon. Open New Year's Day lnexp«wive to 
moderate. AE, DC. MC, V. 

Billy Crews' Dining Room, 3t>M Doniphan (589-2071). A 
stalwart in its own way, Billy Crews continues to ser\-e firw 
steaks cut to order. Dinner comes with all the truTunings, but 
don't look for a salad bar, because this stealchouse doesn't 
bcUeve In one. Scnwe* vdiich appnacheB S uuUwin hoapi t ali- 
ty, takaa an of ironr every win. Dfam new to Bffly Crews' 
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dwuld chi'tk en thf prjcfs since the oniy menu is posted near 
the door. Sifjks .ire priced by the pound, aher they are cut to 
your order, and there is an additional chari^ for a full dinner. 
Don't miss the shrimp tockiail. a specially of the house — next 
to steaks, of course Bar, M<m thru Sat 5-11. Sun ti] 10. Open 
New Year s Eve. Moderate. AE, DC. MC. V. 
Casa del Sol, ProNaF Circle. luart? 1 1 -323^)509). A peculiaily 
mestizo menu that straddles Mexican and "continental" cook- 
ing draws larse. predominantly norjpumcncano crowds to this 
elegant Mexican cate. The dining ri>om is a little too la^^e. hut 
the kitchen keeps up with the dcni.ind with otterinKS of beef, 
fish, and chicken. Tnetradition.il Mi xu.in L:i-.hi s , ire surpassed 
elsewhere, but steak Dona Lol.i witli 1-^ IcniLMi and herb 
flavors, is a true ^pttialty. ^rvice am! .itmosphere a notch 
above many Juan/ restaurants authfntiLitv. a notch below. 
Bar. Mon thru I hur i;.JO .-nidniKht 1-ri Si Sat 12:30-1. Sun 
noon-midnight. Open New Year's Eve and Day. Moderate. 
AE, DC, MC, V. ® 

Casa furado, 226 Cincinnati (532-6429). Lunch 1$ dw name 

ot the K.ime at this Mexican restaurant. Lines are common 
but stTMLC IS tasl and despite the crowds, the Jurado 
brolinTs '.urn i^ut a ^ood product. Tactw are crisp and more 
ih.i" filling, and the bean tostada fa crisp tortilla covered 
'.Mt;i Mexican-stvle beans, lettuce, tomato, and cheese! will 
s.it.s:\ d strall appetite. VN'e found the fldufai (tour tti an 
-4 .:! pv hut stil! ^otni [^nn't overtook the other items 
iin r:,t :tii in. i-spii-i.il)'. the n'.'i/i' I'ou ijui'so Dinner is less 
crowded and more relaxed. Beer fc wine. Mon thru Thur 
11-0, Fri lU 10, Sal til 9. Ooaed Sun. CkMtd Nnv Year's Eve 
and Oqr- InaiiaHive. N. ® 

OMfaowA Slaak Hoow, 25 milM tot of a Faio on IH 10: 
noidi at the Fabena edt four mlht to bxtan CW Ranch 
(S4U2aO). The steaks at Cattleman's art atdl well Wbtth the 
diltance and drive The aged and seasoned steak cuts i*main 
the prime product ot this beef restaurant. On our last visit 
we took .1 L h.inte nn the barbecue and found it not up to the 
rest though the uu.ilitv ol the beans and slaw equal that ot 
.inv m tile .ire.i .Atniosplicre ixilh inside lver\- Western* and 
outside (a sprawling dude ranch), round off the trip to Cat- 
tleman s. Bar. Tue Ihiu Fri S-10. Sal 4:30-10, Sun 12^^0-9. 
Closed Mi». CaO for New Year's hours. Moderate. MC, V. 
® 

CU«k 310 E ttmii (SXWHS). CMIo'e iftiner business 
dwindled in eomparieon with the bv vollUMU 10 now it is 
drinks all day and food at lunchtime oolr. For a boilntss or 
social lunch, with or without libatjom, the iood draws an 
enthusiastic following. The shrimp Louis has dcdined, but 
not so the Mexican specialties such as the strangely un- 
Mexican (but good! enchiladas. Tables crowded together 
cannot devalue the atmosphere set by numerous paintings 
and hanging plants. A popular place tor closing a Bi>: [>.',i! 
Bar til 10. Lunch Mon thm Fri 11-5 Closisl S.it i Sun (. Ii>s- 
ing hours flex with the crowd. Closed New Year s i:ve and 
Day. Moderate AE, MC, V. 

El Tapatio. ProNaf Circle, Juarez (1-3264)268). A few 
months am B Tapatio seonied Id be hanging on by a thread, 
but now HieK is new He and icrvr in many of the dishes 
The more mundane duiOL nidi a* topnttos and the 
guacamole, better rmiftiff mil type than do some of the 
more exotic ones, but In any asa k If sale to Count on El 
Tapatio to give a good hM of what WMll* one at die more 
lipico miaurants in Msdco'i Maiior. A nadous dining 
room, dominated by a liiae iiNMaln. keeps Bie tables from 
seeming overly crowded «mle ahrt service latfl the courses 
moving crisply along. Bar. Tkie Ihfu Sun noon-miiltiighi 
Closed Mon. Call tor New Year's houn. Ineupcnshte to 
moderate. AE. MC. V. (8) 

Grace's Sandwich Shop. 315 E. Franklin i5.v'l-2J10i Grace 
has kept up the quality of her sandwiches eve r siiue opening 
The bigger, fancier sandwiches— Reuben, beet, and pas- 
trami — aie better than the simpler ones such as cheese. A 
nonoisMnt atmosphere in a downtown YMCA (customers 
not restricted to young Christian men) inits the burden on 
the food, which can cany It. Easily. Lundi onlyMsn thru Fri 
10-3 Closed Sal ft Son. Qosed New Year's Day. Inexpen- 
sive. N. 

Ihe Great American Land and Cattle Company, 7600 

.Mabama i751-5300( LI Paso will never complain of having 
too many steakhouses, and the G.M Ct. pr..vej that bv find- 
inK a niche on the northeast side ot rnun Despite heavv 
competition it continues to turn out well-cut ste.iks iseient 
additkins .4 red ^n.ipper .inj ti-'Lit are as well prefsired .mil 
si Tvi-d .IS their tn-el c i.unterparls The GAU C h.is 
developed a reputation tor comtortable dining without a lot 
ot fanlare and though otten considered the number two steak 
restaurant in town, it definitely takes first for service. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 510. Fri & Sat 4:30-11, Sun 2-10. 
Moderate. DC. MC. V. (D Cal ahead. 

Griggs, SSOO Doniphan (Slt^MSl) and 9007 Montana 
(508-3451). A New Mexican influence In the tndilional Mex- 
ican offerings pleases diners at both locationa. SpedalUes In- 
clude tacos. either de«p-fried or soft-shell; and a side did) of 
cole slaiv with tangy vinegar dresing will c ei l^ ement any 
main dish OiiVc i im rjueso is excellent, and the arfsa served 
with the tostadas is a touch different hrom the usual. Beer A 
wine. Doniphan: Tue thui Sun 11-9. QoMd Mon. Ooud 
New Yt.ir s hvv Montana: open 7 days 11-9. Inexpenrive. 
MC, V dt Moniana only. ® Both locations. 
The Happy Bavarian. 8168 Alameda '850-82551 Frju Cvth 
achieved something new for us recently, a Bavdrian-style 
stuffed chicken. Although perfectly cooked, it wdb more 
bland, and less interesting, than her sauerbraten or 
Rouieuien. For Bavarian food in a Bavarian setting served by 
a Bavarian entrepreneuse, the Happy Bavarian has neither 
equal nor competitor in H Paso. Even it you are unsure 
about German food, the experience merits a visit. Reserva- 
tiont only, and the whole table must order the same entree in 
advance. Beer h wine. Mon thru Sirt 6-10. Closed Sun 
Oosed New Veal's Day. Rnervations nquirad. Moderate. 
N. 



Iron Tender, 1270 Giles, near IH 10 & McRae (592-4186). 
Both lunchtime and weekend evenings may see an overflow* 
crowd at the IT. The beef can be matched elsewhere, but not 
the unique rope-thick steak soup. In addition to steaks and a 
marinated chicken breast, the menu can yiekl up surprisingly 
fine (for a steakhouse) shrimp. Neither service nor salad bar 
rates any qwcial note. Bar. Lundi Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat 5-11:30. Sun 5-10. 
Closed for lunch on New Year's Day. Moderate. AE. DC, 
MC, V. ® 

Jaxon's, 508 N. Stanton (546-9378). Jaxons is now over- 
shadowed by its spectacular offshoot, the Stanton KtK^m (see 
belowl, but ilill provides food and bar drinks of more than 
passing interest The omelet in pita bread sounded in- 
teresting bi;! iv.is Jivistrously overtwked and oversalted, 
Better are --uch sljnJbys as the Healthy Sandy or any of 
many other sandwiches, all of which have a characteristic 
flicker of originality. In its comfortably but unaffectedly 
tum-of-the-century atmo^here, Jaxon's has probably 
downtown's most original and invvitivc lunch menui Ex- 
cellent service. Bar. Mon Ihiu Ilur U-9, M ft Sit til 11. 
Closed Sun. Cosed New Year's Eve and Day. Modenle. AE 
MC, V. ® 

Jersey Lily. Peppertree Square, 5411 N. Mesa <5B4-23M1). A 

busy place tor lunch the l.ily is no ordinary creperie. Besides 
[he standard fare crepes, specialties such as e}!^s Sardou 
ipoachfij L-y.K'' >'n .in f-.rn;!i'-h mutfin with crabnu'at jnd .ir- 
(ifhoke hearts toppt-d with hollandaisef are ottered Salads 
and steaks are available as well. For light eater> crepes are 
ser^'ed in halt orders Bar. Lunch Mon ihm Sat 1 i 30 ,^ Din- 
ner Mon thru Thur o-lO, Fri St Sat til li. ClosetJ Sun Open 
New Year s Eve. Moderate. AE. MC, \' ® 
Julio's Cait Corona, 2220 Ave 16 de Sep(iembre at Ave de 
las Americas, Juarez (l-323-3397> and 1201 N. Mesa, El Paso 
(532-3118). The difference between the EI Paso and luarez 
hrafKhes of Julio's remains a mysterv. In spite of Julio s pro- 
testations at aquali^, the food at tne B Paso branch tastes 
tri-.her and mora kmM. Try M^rfwR (ooU ihndded beef) 
or any of the tnoic uwiu i w i Medttn <Mie» a* «>her trandr, 
but eispeet better flood, serviM, and atmosphere at the El 
Paso locafion. Beware of the shrinw the Juarez location. 
The spadous, airy, and relaxed El Paso dining rcM»n is 
perfect for lunchtime tete-a-tele. Bar. Juarez: Mot thni Sat 
noon-midnight, Sun til 12:30, inexpensive. Open New 
Years Eve and Day. N, El Past>: Mon thru Sat 11-11. inex- 
pensive to moderate. Clo-^l New Year's Eve and Dav. AE, 
MC. V. ® El Paso only 

La Fogata, 2323 Ave 16 de Septiembre. Juarez (1-323-3300). 
Tourists visiting Juarez for the. first time are sure to find 
something to please from among the variety of American 
and Mexican dishes here. The specialty of the house con- 
tinues t<i steak tanifuqut'nu. an inexpensive cut of nrteat. 
broiled and served with chiles, beans, and enchiladas. 
Another favorite, not listed on the menu, is shrimp in garlic 
butter (seven or eight plump shrimp sauteed in butter with 
fresh minced garlic and served on a mound of white rice). 
The price of the sivimp fluctuates, so check the cost before 
you order. Other^lreats indude Goiii|iliincntaiy quince li- 
queur, . - « _ - 

after a meal, a full r 

"I" 

til 1 Open New Year's Eve and Day. Inexpensive to 

moderate AE. MC. V, ® 

La Hacienda Cate. 1720 VV, I'aisano (546-91071, A step back 
m time Ij Hacienda is the place lor dyed-in-the-wool Mex- 
ican [ood tans A menu ottering the full range ol Mexican 
dishes provuies house lavontes such as green enchiladas with 
ined eggs, hufiv^ rtimht'ri>\. and hurvi-y^ con rlwhzo. But 
the tacos and tamales rank riiiht up there wilh everything 
else. Located on the Iringt-v ol the early i orl Eiliss, Li Hacien- 
da has seen a lot ot history. If you happen to be a nostalgia 
buff, owner and manager Alfonso Lopez is more than happy 
to give you a tour. Beer St wirx. Tue thru Sun 10-10. Qosed 
Mon. Oosed New Year's Eve. Ineiqjenstve. N. 
Las Cawislai, 1310 Mi«nider <77973«i). A Mexican 
restaurant in a dass by itself. Sewrat snal dMnK roons 
display the finest decor of any EI Paso-am M u dc an 
restaurant, and the menu offers both tracfitlonal and Milled 
recipes For starters try the changas <flour tortila OOiNHcd 
with melted cheese, chives, parsley, arul mild peppers). 
Casuela tostada. created in-house, is a cross between a 
tostada and a salad: a crisp fried flour tortilla forms it* own 
container, ^enertmsly filled with beans, meat, and the stan- 
dard lettuce and cheese topping. Avocado slices, black 
olives, and a dollop of sour cream set this tostada apart from 
the others. Each presentation is pkturc pcrfcct. Bar. Open 7 

days 11-11. Clovd New Yeai's Day. biexpemhw to 

moderate. AE, MC. V. ® 

The Libnry, 7351 Edison Way (779-7179). The chef would 
do well to revise his scampi recipe, for the delicate shrimp is 
overpowered by the garlic and lemon, both of which com- 
pete for recognition. Other dishes, like prime rib and house 
salad, need no explanation and sur\'ive on their own merits. 
A free wine-sampling bar will help you choose a wine you 
like and can afford. Art work (for sale] and books make up 
the decor and are worth a look. Bar. Mon thru Thur 
5:30-10:15, Fri i Sat til 11 Closed Sun. Expensive. Cr ® 
*Martino's. 412 luarez .Ave luare/ (1-322-3370'. This un- 
pretentious restaurant continues to be a gastronomes 
deliRht, Our last visit turned up several ne\v entrees on the 
already extensive menu. One item, an unu'.iial wai and 
lobster in wine sauce, proved interesting and delicious. 
Other new dishes are jiut as bold. Efficient service. Bar. 
Open 7 days ll-mlclttight. CkO for New Ycui's hours. 
Moderate. N. 

Moe's. 6298 Alameda (779-9542). An exterior remodeling 
has left Moe's spacious pink-accented interior almost un- 
changed and the menu mercifully intact. B Paso's thickest, 
cheesiest nachos begin a meal well, and tfWK wa ntin g mfld 
Mexican food can settle on the enchiladaa tntonuHmm or 
the tostadas variadliis. Moe's food attradt apptwiallve 



u oroer. kjukt xrem mcnne con^Mancniary qmnce ii- 
eur, served to aB guests. For ihoae vrfw enjoy lifting up 
er a meal, a full moift of (^pn ^ be brod^ to the table 
<in request. Bar. SuR dm Tnor 12:30-midi^ght, Fri fc Sat 



gringos and sawy Chicanos alike. Beer & wtaie. Mon. WIed 
& Thur 11-9, Fri thni Sun til 10. Oosed Tue. Ooaed New 
Year's Day. bwxpensive. N. <S) 

Montana Minhtt Compny, 5710 Montana (778-0457) and 
6823 N. Mesa (584-M93). El Pasos onginal steakhouse is 
having difficulty in the face of competition. Beginning with 
our last two visits the quality ot the meat has gone from suc- 
culent and juicy to drv and tasteless, Tne salad bar 
dominates both locations but the vegetables and lettuce now 
appear wilted and not as attractive as they once wen- No 
Itinger owned and operated by its founders, the Montana 
Mining Company appears to have hit a slump. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11 30-2. Dinner 7 days ?-10;.^0. Open New 
Year s Eve 5-10:30. Closed New Year s Dav. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, MC, V. ® Call ahead. 

Nantucket Lobster Trap, 130 Shadow Mountain (5S1-4001). 
The Trap continues to bat neariy a thousand with its 
lobsters, crab, turtle soup, and fish. Only the most limited of 
nonfish selections are on the menu, but with seafood such as 
this, who could care? Scallops and the fresh swordfish both 
eam extra praise, as 4m the decor, wMi^ '^MOfK" fn ffte 
of bordering on the etcesstvt. A wMe back ifat oyaien wot 
not up to snuff: we trust by now tfiey tT back In season. 
Bar. Sun & Mon 5:30-10:30. thfu Thur tfl 11, FH & Sat 
Hi midnight. Open New Year's Eve and Day. Moderate to ex- 
[>ensive. AE NIC V '® 

Shangri-U. 113 Ave <ie las Amcncas. luare/ i 1-323-00331, 
Focxl, service, and atmosphere set this Cantonese-style 
restaurant apart Irom its competitors. Our favorite entrees 
continue to be steamed tish with black bean sauce And fish 
stir-fried in Celestial Oil. Ceneally crowded on iveckends 
bat well worth the wait. Bar. Open 7 days U-I. ^en New 
YeaKs Eve and Day. h eiywi rf vt to mocmale. €>. <El 
★ Startton Room. Jaxon's. SOS N. Stanton (533-1799). Sot 
months ago when the Stanton Room opened, it was hard to 
believe that the standards it set could prevail. But prevail 
they have, to the delight of local gastronomes. The unpreten- 
tious but decorous setting hints that stimelhing special is in 
the works. That st>mvthing special comes trom top ingre- 
dients, superb recipes, and cuiinar\' execution rarely seen 
within hundreds ol miles ot tl Faso The menu chan^^es c<im- 
pletely every month hut so tar we have not lound a dish we 
did not like Bar Tue thn; Thur o-O f-n it Sat til 10, Closed 
Sun & Mon. Clost-u New ^ears Fve and Day Reservations 
usually required, preterably a day ahead, certainly by 3 the 
day OIK visits. Expensive. AE. MC. V. (S) 
State Line, 1222 Sunland Park (581-3371). Barbecue remains 
the specialty of tMs eatery, and that indudes beef, ribs, aixl 
sausage. Few n a n b ai bacae itnm, such as lime steak (unusual 
but good), art amrifaMe. A great place for a large group since 
the menu features a country platter for four or more. No 
doggie bogs a H ow ad on Ihb order, however. Bar. Mon thru 
TTiur 5-10, Fri ft Sat 5-11, Sun 4-9. Oosed New Year's Day 
Moderate MC. V ® 

Upstairs Downstairs. b400 \. Mt-sa (581-70771, This little 
ortbeat plat^ seems on its wav to hecominK El I'asti s brunch 
restaurant, Bre.iktasi is served at ,ill hours and the menu 
sports several e>;>; Heni'-, s^th a^ iimelel Chanstm, a ihree-egg 
creation tilled with hatn. ( iufse, and vegetables. Service dur- 
ing our last visit was sN^w . so you'd bot plan on a leisurahr 
meal. Bar, Open 7 days 10 a m, -3 a.m. Open New Years 
Eve and Day. Moderate MC, V. 
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THEATER 
Legitimale 

That Chimpionship Season, Stage West. 600 Houston Street 
Mall (9214)620). Powerful play by Jason Miller examines the 
20-year reunion of a championship high school basketball 
team. Jan 10 thru Feb 16. Free parking in Houston Stictt 
Garage. Adjoining restaurant opens at 7. Urur thru Sat at 
8:15. Gen adm S4 Thur, S5 Fri k Sat. 

Community Theater 

Life Is a Dream, Actors' Theatre, 3434 W. 7th (332-7566). 
Calderon's play, which has been compared to Hamkt, Thru 
Jan 27. Thur thru Sat at 8, Sun at 7. Cen adm Thur It Sun 
$3 JO, Fri * Sal $4.S0i students * senior dtizmsSl diiCDunt. 



MUSIC 
Classical 

JAN 8: Texas Little Symphony, Kimbdl Art Museum. Will 
Rogers Rd W. (921-26761. Chambtr iirrhi-slra iif Ihe Fort 
Worth S\'niphony. Salomo Mintz, violin. John Giordano, 
conductor, Rossini: Cinderella Overture. Bach: Concerto No 
1 for Violin Brahms: Serenade No I. Gen adm $7.50. ® 
JAN 10: Stephen Mayer, piano, Soott Theater, 390S W. Lan- 
caster (738-65001. Clibum Council Radial Svta. Rcoertlon 
at 5 in Fort Worth Art Museum Solarium (next door). At 6. 
Gen adm S4.50. ® Call ahead. 

JAN 11 & 13: Fort Worth Opera, Convention Center 
Theater. 1111 Houston (731-0833). The Merry Widow. 
J.ehars operetta about a wealthy widow who waltZCS 
towards marriaKe. In English, With the Fort Wofth Batkl. 

Fri al 8, Sun at 2 30. S4-S17. ® 

JAN 20 & 22: Fort Worth Symphony, Convention Center 
Theater, 1111 Houston 1921-26761. Byron Janis, piano. John 
Giordano, conductor. Rachmaninon: Concerto No 2 for 
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Piano. Mendelssohn: Symphony No 3 (Scotch). Sun at 3, 
Tue at 8. Sun $3-$7, Tuc $4-$10. ® 

JAN 21: Earl Wild, ptano, Scott Theater. 3505 W. Lancaster 
(738-^09). Van Oibum Lecture/ Performance Series: The 
Music of Liszt. At 8. Gen adm $7.50. ® Call ahead. 
JAN 31: Steven de Croote, piano, Texas Hall, 700 S. 
Cooper, Arlington (273-2963). 1977 Van Clibum com- 
petititon winner. At 8. Gen adm $7. ® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JAN 5: Diahann CarroU, Conv^tion Center Theater, 1111 
Houston (921-2676). Pops concert series of the Fort Worth 
Symf^ony. At 8. $5-$12. ® 

JAN 13: TIk Jazz Company, Scott Theater, 3505 W. Lan- 
caster (292-9426). Newly formed Metroplex group will per- 
form music of Chuck Mangione. At 2. Call for prices. (S) 
Call ahead. 

DANCE 

IAN 18: Royal Winnipci; Baliel, Convention Crnler Theatrr, 
1111 Houston (731-0879). Canadian company's Fort Worth 
debut. Sponsored by Fort Worth Ballet. At 8:15. Call for 
prices. ® 

HLM 

American Short Story FUns. Wesley Hall. First United 
Methodist Church, 800 W. Sth (336-7277). Jan 23 at 7:30: 
Almost a Man (Richard Wright). Informal discussion 
follows. Series first aired on PBS in 1977. Free. ® 
Fort Worth Art Mttsciun Fine Film Scries, Scott Theater, 
3505 W. Lancaster (738-6509). Jan 14 at 8: Citjl Lights 
(CJiaplin). Call for prices. ® Call ahead. 

SPORTS 
Basketball 

TCU Homed Frogs, Daniel Meyer Coliseum, Stadium Or, 
north of Berry (92177967). Jan 3: A&M. Jan 8: Arkansas. Jan 
12: Texas Tech. Jan 22: Houston. Jan 30: Rice. At 7:30. Gen 
adm S4. children $3. ® 

TCU Women, [Taniel Meyer Coliseum, Stadium Dr, north of 
Berry (921-7951). Jan 22: TWC. At 5. Free. (K 

Gymnastics 

TCU, Rickel BIdg. Stadium Dr k BelUiic Dr N. (921-79S1). 
Jan 25: Oklahoma. At 7. Free. ® 

Hockey 

Fort Worth Texans, Will Rogers Coliseum, 3300 W. Lan- 
caster (332-1585). New parent team is the Colorado Rockies. 
Jan 3: Tulsa. Jan 5: Dallas. Jan 10: Cincinnati. Jan 11: In- 
dianapolis. Jan 16: U.S. Olympic. Jan 17: Salt Lake City. At 
7:30. Cen adm S3.S0-$5, students SI discount. ® 

Swimming 

TCU Men's and Women's Teams, Rickel BIdg, Stadium Dr h 
Bellaire Dr N. (921-7963). Jan 11: Austin College. Jan 18: 
Rice. Jan 30 at 7:30: SMU. At 7 unless noted. Free. ® 

EVENTS 

Annual Boar's Head and Yule Log Festival, University Chris- 
tian Church. Cantey and University Dr (926-6631). Cast of 
more than 275 reenacts English legend of 1340. Oxford stu- 
dent stops the attack of a wild boar by forcing a volume of 
Aristotle down the boar's throat. Celebrates the overcoming 
of brute force with reason. Jan 5 fc 6 at 3 & 5. Free. ® Call 
ahead. 

Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Will Rogers 
Complex, 3300 block W. Uncaster (335-9346). Red Steagall 
and the Coleman County Cowboys headline the 22 roaeo 
performances. Purse exceeds $160,000. Jan 23 thru 25 at 8; 
Jan 26 at 10, 2 fc 8; Jan 27 thru Feb 3 at 2 & 8. Weekday 
matinee $5. nights and weekends $6 (tickets include admis- 
sion to stock show). Stock show expects over 14,000 head of 
livestock plus cattle sales. Midway is popular except on the 
bitterest icy days. Grounds open 8 til midnight. Adults S2, 
children Si. ® (See also For Children.) 

REVELATION 

Alvar Aalto 1898-1976, UTA Gallery. UT Arlington, 
Cooper between 2nd & Border, Arlington (273-2891). Ex- 
hibit of Aalto's architectural and furniture designs organized 

by the Museum of Finnish Architecture, Helsinki. Jon 23 thru 

Feb 12. Mon thru Fri 9-4, Sun 1-4. Free. ® 
Opera Previews, (731-0833). Learn all about the upcoming 
Merry Widow from Rudolph Kruger, conductor and musical 
director. Jan 5 at 2: Music Room of the ArltnAton Communi- 
ty Center, Vandergriff Park, Arlington. ® Jan 6 at 2: 
Solarium, Fort Worth Art Museum, 3505 W. Lancaster. 
Free. ® 

Roacmont CommunUy School, 1 501 W. Seminary Dr 
(921-3546). To its already eclectic curriculum for ail ages. 
Fort Worth's only community school now adds Conimuntty 
Choir (covering jazz, 18th century classics, and pop rock). 
Tue It Thur at 7. $5 for eight weeks. Also calligraphy, SS; 
buy your own supplies; days to be set. Call for information 
9-5. Registration Jan 6 at 6:30. Classes begin Jan 14. Ac- 
cessibility variable. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Children's Barnyard, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, between sheep and swine bams. FFA exhibit features 
mother animals with their young in a barnyard setting. Jan 



Of the 
5 Great Liqueurs 
in the world i 
only one is made in 
America, i 

Wild Turkey Liqueur. 




Scotland has Drambuie. 
Ireland has Irish Mist. France 
has Cointreau and B&B. 

Now America can boast its 
own great native liqueur: Wild 
Turkey Liqueur created in 
Kentucky by the originators of 
America's finest native whiskey, 
Wild Turkey. 



Wild Turkey Liqueur is the 
"sippin' sweet cream" of liqueurs. 
It's made to be savored slowly 
after dinner. Or as a mellow 
accompaniment to an evening's 
conversation. You've tasted the 
great liqueurs of Europe. 
Now taste America's great one- 
Wild Turkey Liqueur. 



NO net SUPPIV WILL Be limited if mi in your store, please contact AUSTIN. NICHOLS t CO . LAWRENCCBURG. KV 80 PROOF SI 197' 
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23 thru Feb 3. 9Jt. 

Events) 



Free with gwHind t Ice. 9 (See ako 



Rodeo Parade, downtown. Billed as the world's longest aU- 

Western parade. Bundle up against the traditionally rotten 

stock show weather. Jan 25 at 2. Free. Accessibility variable 

but there are many ramps to downtown sidewalks. 

ke SkaHng, I TaiKly Center, Weatherford & Throckmorton 

CU6-I300). Parking lot off Henderson at the Trinity River 

Mdge allows free passj^c by subwjv to Tdndy Centtr Mon 

dnu Fri 11-S * 7:30-10, Sal I-IO, Sun 11-10. Gen adm 

S2 JO: diiUnn S2. Slute mul SI. e 

Stx H>(* 0*«f TcxM. (See DaBu, For Childrto.) 

MUSEUMS 

Log Cabin Village, University Dr k Colonial Fkwy 
(02t>-58ari Woodsy settlement provides .lulhcntic surround- 
ings tor millers, weavers, candlemakers. and occasionally 
quilters. Likely you will not find craftsmen after 2. Mill 
closes around 3. Fresh commeal ground daily in the mill is 
sold here for $1.50 per bag. Guided tours by appointment at 
9-JO, 10:45. 11:30 li 1. Mon thni Fri t-*-M. &t iio«ii-4:30. 
Sun 1-4:30. Adults 60c. children 3St. 



of *irlenm and HUanv 1301 
<m-ua). Bi* lalbanlMdM Fhniaioir. CSphfr, 
Texas HMoiy, and Man and lb INieiriiini. Lieer 
TechnolnB it a Mfoiamnt eidribit with a lHiiid»«n enof- 
ment ai«aIliiwM«ic S. Fri ft Sat at 7:30b 9. VtMAwU- 
night. Sun at 7:30 ft 9 (gen adm $2.50). ChUdntnunderlnot 
admitted to planetarium. Museum hours Mon thru Sat 9-5, 
Sun 2-5, County residents free, nonresidents SOc. ® 

Thistle Hill, 1509 Pennsylvania (336-1212). The historic 
Scott home from the cattle baron era is being slowly 
restored, but it is interesting now and available to rent for 
»edal events. Parking lot on Pniitt« south ci house. Mon 
thni Rri 10-4, Sun 1-4:30. Adabs Si JO, cMldieB SOc. 

ART 

Institutions 



I Carter Museum of Western Art, 3501 Camp Bowie 
(738.1933). Jan 24 thru Mar 9: Posada s Mexico. Political ac- 
tivist/artist shows Mexico before the 1910 revolution; mix- 
ture of Catholicism and Indian mythology in punhkH, 
broadsides, caricatuns, prints. Opening Jan 20: Edward 
Weston's Pholocnphs. Rny-two pieces iiKlude two new ac- 
quisitioas: GoMflsh and Portrait of George Hopkins. New 
acquisition: Selh Eastman's Ball-Play oi the Sioux on the St . 
PetimRiverin Winter portrays the Sioux engaged in an early 
tarn of latwa oa loc. Mmiim open Tut nra Sal 10-S, 
Sun 1-S:30. Free. O 

Fort Worth Art Museum, 1309 Montgomery (738-9215) 
Twentieth-century art. Thru Jan 6; recent work by abstract 
colorist Richard Smith, |o72-77. the British couiuerpait to 
Frank Stella in constriKtion ^jnvas. Thru lieb 10: pliotQ- 
graphs by Ansi 1 Adams l uf 10 9, Wed thni Sal 10^, San 
1-5. Closed Mon. Usually free. ® 

KImbell Art Museum, Will Rogers Rd W. (332-8451). Louis 
Kahn's magnificent building houses an intematioiully ac- 
claimed collection of European art. plus some pre- 
Columbian, African, and oriental worics. Ian IS thru Mar 2: , 
Eighteenth Century Master Drawings from the Ashmolean. 
Rarely displayed works from the University of Oxford 
Museum. Three schools are represented: Italy Tiepolo, 
Canaletto and Guardi; England Oljke. Gainsborough: 
France Chardin and Fragonard: otluT rn.istiTs, New ac- 
quisitions: Henry III. Count ol Njss.iij Bmi.i .in oil portrait 
by Jean Cossaert. a Netherlandish painter fn^tler known as 
Mabuse. Also: five majolica vases, Italian earthenware made 
during the Renaissance with a special lead and tin glaze 
Museum open Tue thru Sat 10-5, Stm 1-5. Closed Mon. 
Free. ® 

Galleries 



BmriMOaIn, 9316 BlrdaM(73IM81U.'nra in: prints 
of American Riegionafiim from the thiitles and raities. In- 
cludes Grant Wood's Midnight Alarm. Call for hours, 

Carlin Galleries. Montgomery ft W. 7th (738-«921|. Thru 
Jan: gallery artists and craftsmen. Mon thru Fri 10-5. (S) 



Carr Galleries. 907 University Dr (336.02611. Painting, 
drawing, and sculpture by Southwest and New Mexico ar- 
tists. Mon thru Fri 9-4:30, Sat ft Sun by appt>intment. ® 



Cross CaUeries, 3629 W. 7th (738-2393). Don Ray s new 
bronzes; Charles Goodnight and Cibolero. Mon thru Fri 
11-6, Sun 2^. 

CaOny One^ 471S Caav Bowk (7374SM). Len Agiella: 
new r a W t ai and dnwfcip. Donls Cabbard: pots. 
MkUk Dti i i a mlm iraplrici. Jony Louis: nd»d media. 
Tue ft Wed 10-S, Thar ft liri 10-8. Sal 10-4. (S> 

Hall GaDcry, 4719 Camp Bowie (738-5041) Work by 
American and Etiropean 19th- and 20th<entury artists. New 
works by Julio Larraz. Man thru Fri 10-S. Sat 10-4. <S> 
'Dm New Calaiy, 901 Boland (^3^9<09). Wofk* on paper 
by Sandy Rubin. Tue thru Sat 10-S. 
Reminisce Gallery. Inc., 3322 Camp Bowie Blvd (335-4295). 
Contemporary Western art and Texas antiques. Artists add- 
ed to gallery regulars are Fred Fellows, George Marks, Tony 
Eubanks. Mon thru Fri 9-5, ® 

Upstairs Gallery, 1038 W. Abram. Ariinglon (277-6961). 
Watercolors by Louisiaiia artist Doiiglas Walton. Mon thru 
Sat 10-S. 

Fine Crafts 

Benton's, Las Vegas N.; call for directions (246-32971. The 
tastemakcr for shell shops. New jasper, Cornelius, peridot, 
and Uacfc Jade jewelry. Mon thru Sal 94. ® 



niles past Lake 



Grissom & Friends, 9524 Weatherlord Hwy (244-98691. Art- 
ists' studios occupy old motel. No vacancy. Shirley and 
Tom'aitwdiy.BaUdntH'sswhlci.Handcancdimioden 
duck* ^ Dm Srfht. Tue tfa« W UMdO. 
Handcrafters, 237 Huln Mdi, 4SW S. Halai OVSWO). 
Pottery boxes bloom wHh ghad flmncn. Mon dun Sal 
10-10. ® 

OUTDOORS 

Boianlc Gardens, University Dr & W Fwy (870-76861. Enjoy 
a llfon to check out the goldfish, pansies, and fresh air. Lots 
of good spots for a brown-bag lunch. Visit the greenhouses 
Mon thru Fri 8-4. Grounds open 7days 8a.m.-ll p.m. Free. 
Accessibility variable. 

Fort Worth NamnCaMer and Refute, I 

Worth BH^ on Tew Hwy 199 037-1111). 2 

land, seven ndtcs of Irafl*, and a herd of eight bufhie— two 

bom this past spring. Try the cross-limbers 3' :-mile hiking 
trail. Mon thru Fri 8-5, Sat ft Sun 9-5. Free. ® C all ahead. 
Fort Worth Zoo. University Dr ft Colonial Pkwy (870-7050). 
In the James R. Retord ,^^|uarium, one of the largest in 
Texas, a iww 3000-gdllon display simulating East African 
lakes. Mon thru Sal 9-5. Sun 9-5:30, Adults $1. children 
free. flaKffjoe Bitt Sm of ii ui i i l h , 9 
Japanese Caiden* Unhmity Dr ft W. Fwy, thru Botanic 
Garden en n anee tWO-TMW. Con veiled rock quarry guden 
IS quiet and kmly, wUi aoall liriito aad mhii 
buildings. Get ksst in a bamboo fbnal«ddle die children feed 
the huge Koi (imperial carp), which once belonged only to 
Japanese nobility. Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sal 10-5, Sun 1-5. No 
entrance one hour before closing. Adults SI, accompanied 
children free. (S) Call ahead. 

Water Gardens, IH 20 & Main, just south of Convention 
Center (no phone). A must. Philip Johnson's plaza with five 
fountaint dial miim diffcmil noodL Ojpn 7 daya 24 
houfi. Founlaini on 8 a^m.-ll pjn. fnt. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

S to d t ww^ N.Main* BiduiVi Avt. McMHttncttoota 
eart ol Miki; Stodc PwhMw BvSidbm Ctmtxmn CoHma 



ftott; corner drugftore with great variety of Western 
souvenirs. Shops are for real, with bootmakers, hatters, 
custom and stock Western wear. The character of this 
neiRhhnrhoot) chanses pretty fast. Gel the latest night life 
news Jt [he While Elephant Saloon or the Pickin' Parlor. No 
problems in the daytime, or for groups at night. 
Will Rogers Square, W. Lancaster from University Dr to 
Montgomery. The cultural heart of the city, worth at least a 
full day's exploration. Three art museums: three theaters, 
one in the round under a geodesic dome; coliseum; blocks of 
cattle barns and exhibit buildings: museum of science and 
history. The last, a good bet for children, has planetarium 
shows. Sewil pinHMk, Infan i ii l rtsHuiUs across Csmp 
Bowie offer sometlUns to tmpt tvtqr ap pa H te. AooMlbility 
variable. 

ON THE TOWN 

Daddlo's, 111 E. 4th (332-07S2). Homemade hot mustaid on 
the deli sandwiches, somei^at cooler jazz on the bandstand 

at this downtown spot in an early IPOOs bank. Nick Kithas' 
rompftenl house <.omtH» allernates with rhythm .md hliies 
groups Tuesdays and big jaz-z bands like Peat Peaterson's 
Thurstiays and most Wednesdays. Game plan for Ian calls 
tt>r expanding into the building next door, where blues musi- 
tian Bobby Wadsworth will be the headliner. Mon thru Sat 
11-2. Closed Sun. Cover S2 most nights. N. ® 
DeMar-s, 500 S. Summit (870-1734). Friendly, cozy little 
lounge located in the spot which formerly housed Casa del 
Sol. Live entertainment usually leans to country-rock 
balUdeen like Monte Stewart. Intriguing menu in adjoining 
restaurant Ceaftnics a locally renowned chidten-fried steak. 
Mam thm Thar UHnUntofct, Hri 11-2 a^.. Sat 5^ a.m.. 
Sun 11-2 p.m. No cover. mC, V. <S) 

Galaxy. Rodeway Inn, 1111 E. Lancaster (332-1Q5H. Clubby 
and convivial, with gtH>d live music — mostly tr<>m guitar- 
and-vocdl singles like Don Edwards. Comfortable mix of 
ages among the clientele. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat 5-2, Sun 
4-midnight. No cover. Cr. ® 

The Hop, 2905 W. Berry (923-9949). Entertainment formal 
follows tastes of college and young professional clientele 
(jazz-rock and new wave). Jan attractions include Steve 
Fromholz, the Ham Bros., Master Cylinder, and blues 
maestro Robert Ealey. Menu hews to home-style favorites 
like fried okra, spaghetti, and pizza. Crowded on weekends. 
Mon thru Sat 11-2. Sun 4-2. Cover most nights {$2 
average!. MC. V. ® Call ahead. 

The Knight Spot, Green Oaks Inn, 6901 W. Fwy (11+20W) 
(738-7311). Consistently pood lood. and danceable music, 
supplied in Jan by the Sound Experience. Mon thru Thur 
5 1. Fri & Sat til 2. Closed Sun. No cover. Cr. 
Nutcracker, 6500 Camp Bowie (731-8764). Except for an oc- 
casional bikini lapse, (his disco avoids the flesh parades com- 
mon to the idiom. Instead, it attracts singles and some older 
dancers with Thursday costume parties and an amateur 
talent event which has built a huge Sunday following and at- 
tracted some super danocn and conrics from the Metro^ex 
area. Man An Sal 1 p.Di.-2 a.iii.. Sun 9-2. Cover $1 Thiir 
k Sun. Drtnic minfanum other nights. AE, DC, MC, V. 

Pepper's, 7lh & University (429-7370). The bij^ Fort Worth 
Jazz Orchestra plays Mondays, singer-guitarist Don Arnett 
slows down the tempo Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and on 
weekends there are small jazz combos like Condor (Jan 4 & 
5), Master Cylinder (Jan 18 & 19) and the Dave Alexander 
Quintet (Jan 25 ft 26). The decor is Early Eclectic, and the 
menu Indudeshambi iilgers with dew political ■ 
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thru Thur 11-11:30. Fri tt Sal 11-1^, Sun 4-11:30. No 

cover. MC. V. ® 

Hie Pkldn- Parlor, lOS W. Exdlii«t tt M IWW ) . Chalk up 
another thriving honky.tonk In the itodcyaidt Mta. It began 
as a showcaK tor drop-in picken (hence the name) and now 
features Larry Sifford and the Hill City Cowboy Band as 
regulars. The informal pick-and-sip atmosphere prevails on 
weekday afternoons when regulars like ad man Greg Regtan 
mount the bandstand. Beer, wine, and setups. Tue thru Sat 
6-2. Closed Sun k Mon, Weekend cover ($2 top). N. ® Call 
ahead. 

Speakeasy, 6390 Camp Bowie, at rear (731-3561). A lively 
amalgam ol disco, honky-tonk, and heaven knows what. 
(Kjokyftiedman made his Port Worth debut herein Aug and 
lohnny Rodriguez and Hank Williams, Jr., both played 
aaMmn aoc-njghlcn.) A $1000 disco daiice contest is the 
lure Car Sunday revelers. Open Thur thru Mon 8-3. Tue 
4:30-2.' Ooacd Vrtd. Drink mbitoiim. N. d) 
Spencer's Palace. 1536 S. University (332-1601 ) Flashy disco 
with an ever-changing lineup of nightly gimmicks. The 
Naughty Nightie contest (Thursdays) now is challenged by 
Wednesday's male strippers (no m.itr pafmn .iilmitted be- 
tween 8 and 10), Sunday is now dfsi^njled Animal hlous« 
Night. Open Tue thru Sun 8-2. Closed Mon. Cover most 
night'. N ,'\n .ittilKit.'J di^o the Daily DosMi, catCH to a 

slightly oMt'r crowd jn the nearby 1849 Village. OpOl 7 
nights 8-2, Cover most nights, N. 
TdoM^ 3836 WhMc Sattlement (33^0193). Good vaitaty 
of music (folk, rock. Uuta) and food (deli sandwiches and 
aneUir Hana). Man 5-2, Tue Ihnt Thar 11:31^2, M 
llt30-4, Sm 9-4. Orraaonal Son attracUaat. Cow 
$1-$2.50 most nights, N, 

Two Minnies, Ramada Inn Central. Beach St exit off turn- 
pike (534-'1801). This slick lounge's namesake was a 19lh- 
century brothel, accordiixg to local legend. The 20th<cntury 
edition offers good, danceable music from c o iwboa Uka Jon 
Reagan's New Dimentions and others, Mon thfu Sal 11.^, 
Sun i-midnight. No cover. Cr. (S) 

WatMworiiik Hftso bn, IH 30 4c Cbmrnroa Oa»Doa). 
RrolMUy the bat tati bar kt toam. Dulgned to oler lo 
dancm, liMtiiam, or iuM dnan. nt Switl'* hoiue cooibo ia 
idwdiilad 10 rMim in fin. Mm thru Sat 11-2, Sim 
noon-mldnlght. No cover. Cr. 

White Elephant Saloon, 106 E E\chan>;i- Ave 1624-1887). 
This rustic stcKkyards-area lounge will (calure George Nor- 
ris and Curtis Hall in separate early )an gigs, with favorite 
Don Edwards returning to serenade Fat Stock Show throngs 
later in the month. Mon thru Sal 11-2. Closed Sun except 
during Slock Show (Jan 23 thru Feb 3), Cover S2. MC, V. 
Winner's Cilda, 1720 S, VMnottr »32-5437) An oasis in 
the Singles Row area of the 1849 Vaiage, this lively spot 
functions as a cocktail lounge *<f>h cottediouae^tyM five 
entertainment (Tueaday: Chuck Coney; Wcdncaday: hfigel 
Stewart; Thursday: Don Mason; Friday: Max Tenant; Satur- 
day: Stephanie Johnson: Sunday; Larry Williams). The place 
becomes an after-hours spot Thursday through Saturday 
2-4:30 a.m. with food and music. Open Tue & Wed 11:30-2, 
Tliiir Ihm Sat Ui3IMJ0 a.in„ Sim U JO-2. doaad Moo. 
NooMtr. AB, DC MC V. V 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are clawified according to the following price 
scale, which represent* the COil o( a typical aneal for one per- 
son exclusive of drinlui, tax« and Up: 

Inexpensive under $5 

Moderate $5 to $10 

Expensive $10 to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar." Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
brin^ his own wine onto the premises of a restaurant that 
server mixed drinks. 

A^ri^ Three stars designate a distinguished restaurant with 
consistently superior food, service, and ambience — one of 
the best in the country. 

**Two stars designate a fine resutirant withjotuya idiiig 
ffpod; citfiir llic service or tfic atmoiplim (pKtenB^ booi) 
Is outstanding as weB— one of the best In Hie state. 
*One star designates a restaurant with excellent food and 
adequate service and atmosphere— one of the best in the city. 

Abcmath/s Restaurant and Bar, 2&59 W. Berry (923^1). 
Up-to-date surrounding and congenial service are part of the 
scene at this glorified hamburger hut. The burgers are thick and 
juicy, with as manv varieties as you can imagine. The onion 
soup was rich and nanant on our last outing, and thenidlOf 
make a spicy snadt. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fid Ie Sat 
11-midnight. Sun 4-10. Moderate. MC, V. ® 
Angeio's, 2533 White Settlement (332-0357). In I=on Worth. 
Angelo's is synonymous with barbecue and cold beer. Food is 
consistently good and the atmosphere very conducive to swig- 
ging a few cool ones. Ribs after 5 p m- Beer. Mon thru Sat 
11-10. Ckised Sun, Inexpensive to moderate. N, C® 
Around the Comer DcG, 3206 Winthrop (732-0421). One of 
our favorite lunch spots in Rid^ea. It's cafeteria-style, but the 
line moves ri^t alon^. In addition to the ddi sandvfkhes, we 
recommend the daily special, which may beComMlflaDW hen 
or soup and quiche. Manager Gary Sotider ftlCt MMIC really 
nil ad III iM, takeout jtemsa sudi as lemon tran^ vMrtenndon 
balketa, and smrssiaikBaer. Mon thru Sat »-8.Claaed Son. 
Moderate. N. A 

The Back Porch. The l>4ex» Door, 3400 Camp Bowie 
(332-1422). A recent survey of local salad bars reaifirms our 
beiiel that this one is jus! about tops. And after 5 p.m. you can 
order some of that riKjuth-watering sourdough pizza. Mon thru 
Thur 11 10. Fri k Sat 11-11, Sun 1-10. Moderate. N. <S> 

The Bdcony, 6100 Caor Bowie (73M719). The Balcony hat 
long been one o( the dt/splaasanler spots to dine, but die once 
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posh decor is beginning to show signs of age. More important 
considerations, such as food and service, are in better shape, 
particularly if you arrive early. Chicken breast with a hearty 
burgundy sauce was marvelous, accompanied by fresh squash 
and broccoli as well as wild rice and a green salad. Black Forest 
cake for dessert, however, was but a poor imitation of the real 
thing. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 5:30-10, Fri & Sat tit 10:30. Closed Sun. Expensive. Cr. 
BQ] Martin's Second Edition, 4004 White Settlement 
(737-4004); TWrd Edition, 5425 E. Lancaster (451-7220); 
Fourth Edition. 7712 S. Fwy, take exit IH 35 at Sycamore 
School Rd (293-9002); Mint Edition, 4615 Benbrook Hwy 
(377S) (731-6400). Here's the port for all you seafood 
seekers. The fried food is rarely greasy and the Shrimp 
Harvest is a bargain— 25 un pee led shrimp and hush puppies 
for oiily $3.50. 0 you have a landlubber in your party, the 
menu does provide fried chicken and steak. And hardly 
anyone can pass up one of those giant praliT>es at the 
checkout counter. Bar. Second Edition: lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2:30; dinner 4:45-10, Fri til 11, Sun 11-10. Third: same 
except lunch til 2. Fourth: same except lunch Sal & Sun til 4. 
Mini: Sun thru Thur 11-10, Fri k Sat til 11. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE. CB, MC. V. (g) All locations. 
Bbck-Eyed Pea, 4700 Camp Bowie (737-6142). The crowds 
are beginning to fall off as the quality of the bod does like^ 
wise. The cbm chowder was about the only star of the even- 
ing; it was well seasoned and laden with clams. The chicken 
eiKhiUda, special that day, was stringy and bore little 
resemblance to an enchilada. Bar. Sun & Mon 11-10, Tue 
thru Thur til 11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Inexpensive. MC, V. 
® 

The Carriage House, 5137 Camp Bowie (732-2873). After 
suffering a prolonged case of the blahs, this old favorite now 
appears on the road to recovery. One of our chief complaints 
had been the slow and indifferent service (except that afford- 
ed regular customers), but on our last two outings the service 
was flawless and the food was up to former standards, with 
the single exception of veal Milanese, which was sliced too 
thin and too heavily breaded. Both the Sea Squab artd the 
trout amandine were delightful. If you plan to dine during 
the busy fiours. be sure to make reservations. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat 11:30-2 & 6-11. Sun brunch 11-2. Expensive. Cr. 
Canhon's Delicatessen, 3133 Cleburne Rd (923-1907). Ddi 
food deluxe. It is hard to find anything to criticize at Car- 
shon's. It's been good for years and continues to be so. The 
slices of pickle on the tables are as irresistible as potato chips, 
and a bowl of steaming hot chili or split-pea soup really hits 
the spot on a cold day. Takeout ser\'ice and party trays are 
available. Beer & wine. Mon thru Sat 8-6, Sun til 2, except 
closed Wed. Moderate. N. ® 

Cattlemen's, 2458 N. Main (624-3945). Local cok>r and good 
steaks are about it at this ever popular institution. The bean 



soup was as thin as dishwater and the tasteless, mushy 
cheesecake was a disaster. Service is good, luckily. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11-10:30, Sat 4:30-10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

The Courtyard, 5718 Locke (736-6670). It always pays to 
mind your own business: the owner-chef is back full time 
and the food has improved immeasurably. The crabmeat 
quiche with almonds topped by a delicately seasoned curry 
sauce was a gourmet's delight, and when available, the 
Courtyard chicken salad is excellent. Bar, Mon thru Sat 
11:30-2 & 6:30-9:30. Closed Sun. Dinner reservatuns 
recommended. Moderate. MC. V. ® 

Er Ikon's Ore House, 7101 Calmont (732-8031). It's worth 
the trip to view mining paraphernalia and other trappings 
hat\ging from the lofty ceiling. The food is variable: the Ort 
House sandwich with corned beef, sauerkraut, axvd Swiss 
cheese would have been good if the roll hadn't been soggy 
and the sandwich not heated through, but the french fries are 
out of this world and you get enough to make a meal. The 
apple pie was good, bul cold. Bar open til 2 nightly. Mon 
thru Thur 11-2:30 & 5-11, Fri fc Sat 11-midnight, Sun 
11-10. Mostly inexpensive. MC, V. ® 

Galleries Barbecue, 602 Pennsylvania Ave (336-9044). Feast 
your eyes on the artwork while you feed yourself with some 
of the better barbecue in these parts. Our only complaint is 
that the chopped beef was a bit mushy on our last visit. Beer. 
Mon thru Fri 11-7, Sat til 3. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. ® 
Hilary's Lebanese ResUurant, 3306 Fairfield, off Camp 
Bowie (731-6961). There's more than just spicy food to savor 
at Hedary's. Now belly dancing is offered nightly from 7 to 
9. We can only surmise that on our last trip tfie chef was 
distracted by the entertainment, because he forgot to add the 
requisite cracked wheat to tfie tabooli. The Iamb shish kebab 
was excellent, as was the hot beef sausage, though we would 
not recommend the latter for a sensitive palate. Bar. Sun 
thru Thur 5-10. Fri k Sat til 11. Moderate. AE, MC. V. ® 
The Hedges, Neiman-Marcus. 2100 Creen Oaks Rd 
(738-3581). Handsome surroundings and svelte models 
gliding by your table in the latest f\aute-couture fashions 
combine to make lunch here a pleasant experieiKe— at least 
aesthetically. The chicken salad with orange souffle was fine. 
However, the fondue was cold and the English muffin 
burned beyond recognition. A praline pariait soothed our 
ruffled feathers. Beer k wine. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11-2:30. 
Buffet fri 5:30-7:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. 
N-M credit card. ® 

Joe T. Carcia's, 2201 N. Commerce (626-4356). Tourists and 
townies alike flock to Joe T's for Tex-Mex served up family 
style. The frozen margaritas are superb, but watch out. They 
have a way of sneaking up on you, and you do have to 
maneuver those steps wnen you depart. Bar. Mon thru Sat 
11-2 k 5-10:30, Sun 4-10. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 



Mac's House, 2400 Park Hill (921-4682). Steaks reign 
supreme at this comfortable, relaxed neighborhood favorite, 
but side orders do not always get the attention they deserve, 
as the onion soup was burned and the usually unbeatable 
Mac's salad was limp and overdressed. The ribs mole were a 
delight, though, tender and succulent. Bar. Sun thru Thur 

5- 10. Fri k Sal til 11. Moderate to expensive. AE. MC, V. 
® 

Merrimac, 1541 Circle, off University Dr 1332-9306). Disco 
dancing and dining combirte to make a special evenir\g at the 
Merrimac. The menu discloses a welcome variety of selec- 
tions ranging from cashew chicken (an exotic blend of 
chkrken, nuts, green peppers, onions, and carrots) to 
toumedos imperial (tenderloin and Alaskan king crab). 
Steaks are usually reliable. If you're looking for something a 
little different, be sure to inquire about the daily special. Bar 
til 2. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinr^ Sun thru Thur 

6- 11, Fri k Sat til midnight. Sun brunch 11:30-2:30. Expen- 
sive. Cr. 

Nell's Place Restaurant, 3433 W. 7th (332-4601). Colonel 
Sanders, eat your heart out. Here's the best fried chicken in 
town. And the hamburgers rank among the top ten too. Dai- 
ly specials irKlude such favorites as meat loaf, liver and 
onions, and chicken-fried steak vrith cream gravy. Mon thru 
Sat 11-4. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. ® 

*01d Swiss House, 5412 Camp Bowie (738^1). Happily 
the service was back to its usual high stairdards on our most 
recent visit, and the food was generally commendable. In 
particular the fresh poacfied salmon was Edenk:. Limp 
asparagus and a rather ho-hum hollandaise sauce were 
disapf>ointing. however. Flaving indulged in the delicious 
Swiss fondue appetizer, we decided to forego dessert. Bar. 
Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri & Sat lil 10:30. Closed Sun. Reser- 
vations ftecessary. Expensive. AE, DC, MC, V. 

Rangoon Racquet Cub, 4936 Camp Bowie at CoUinwood 
(737-5551). Eureka! Lima bean aixl nam hock lovers, you're 
in luck again. Due to public outcry, this popular item has 
relurrwd to the menu, which also sports burgers, nachos, red 
beans, and a zippy bowl of chili. It is. as they say. "a swell 
place for swells. " Bar lil 2. Food Mon thru Sat 11:30-9. 
Ckjsed Sun. Moderate. Cr. 

Remington's, 4425 W. Vkrkery (737-2001). An ambitious 
restaurant with possibilities as well as problems. The setting 
is comfortable but not beautiful, the servkre friendly but a 
trifle slow, the food good but not excrilent. Oddly enough 
the seafood has outshone the beef, for while the red snapper 
Pontchartrain and sole were both fresh tasting and well 
seasoned, the filet mignon was lough, not to mention coW. 
Background piano music adds a cultivated touch. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-10. Fri k 
Sat lil 11. Sun brunch 11-2. Expensive. Cr. 
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FIRST ON THE RIVER. 

The Accommodator. 

Don't visit San Antonio without it. 

Iniiij^ine a sfjacious room in a downtown luxury iiotel located on tlie unique 
San Antonio River walk. Now imagine paying just S20 a night (or that room. 

El Tropicano Hotel is proud to introduce the Accommodator travel card, 
n money-saving service designed specifically for the business or frequent traveler to 
San Antonio. This exclusive servicje assures you guaranteed reservations and 
iretiH'ndoiis siivings on room rates. II is ideal for companies with personnel traveling 
to Scin Antonio, for it is iransfcrrabic within a company. 

So stop imagining and apply for your Accommodator Card right now. For more 
information, call (512) 223-9461. Vbu shouldn't visit San Antonio without it. 
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Sammy's RnUurant, 300 W. Central Aw (624^64). For 
late-night eateries in old Cowtown, Sammy's is it. Steaks arr 
rather overpriced, but you 11 be pleased if you stick with the 
Tex-Mex, which is good and quite reasonable. The waiters in 
tuxedos together with the typical Mexican decor provide an 
unusual backdrop. Beer & wine. Tue thru Thur 5 p.m. -3 
a.m., Fri fc Sat til 4 a.m. Closed Sun k Mon. Moderate. N. 
® 

Schkjtzskys Sandwidi Shop, 6216 Camp Bowie (732-3021). 
Submarine sandwiches at their best. Youll have no prol^em 
with too many choices because there are only three; the 
Schlotzsky (regular or large, which is very large), the ham 
and cheese, or the plain cheese, all served on sourdough 
bread made fresh daily. The Schk>tz5ky is the best, laden 
with cold cuts and cheeses, marinated olives, mustard, 
tomatoes, onions, lettuce, and garlic butter. There's not 
much in the way of atmosphere, but you will get in and out 
in a hurry. Takeout service avatlaUe. Beer. Sun thru Thur 
11-9, Fri & Sat til 10. Inexpensive. N. <S) 
Szccfauw RcsUtnnt, 5712 Locke Ave (736-7300). Currently 
the best bet tor Chinese food in town. The hot and spicy 
dishes are just that aiKl are not for the faint-of-heart. Shrimp 
Emperor or Szechuan lamb are wonderful, as are the sauteed 
string beans Szechuan style. The Cantonese offerings are 
well seasoned and never too bland. No-frills atmo^here and 
unobtrusive service. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11:30-10, Sun 5-10. 
Moderate. O. ® 

Wddon's Fk>wcrs Mid Tea Room, 3315 W. 7th (33^^4444). 
Wouldn't it be loverly to lunch amor>g an array of fragrant 
blossoms? Then try Weldon's, with its varying daily soups 
and salads. One recent Friday we had a ddectable avocado 
stuffed with crabmeat salad. The bacon and avocado sand- 
wich is a popular item, but if you're watching your waistline, 
we suggest a spinach salad with buttermilk dressing. Hot or 
cold, the sjnced tea is refreshing. Mon thru Sat 11-2. Oosed 
Sun. Moderate. MC V. ® 
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]^ featuring: 
Custom-cut Steaks • Veal Crecrtlons 
Fresh Gulf Seafoods • Continental Specialties 
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Send culturaj enter- 
tainment listings to: 

Send other genera] 

listings to: 

Send art listings to: 

Send club listings to: 

Send remarks on res- 
taurants and clubs to: 



Barbara Habervcht 
1744 Lexington, Houston 77098 

Patti Everett 
241S Addison, Houston 77030 
Ellen Moore 
3400 Stevens Dr, Bryan 77801 

Cindy Greve 
Box 61783. Houston 77208 

Around the State Editor 
Box 1569, Austin 78767 



THEATER 
Legitimate 

The Acting Company, Music Hall, 810 Bagby (960-8934). 
Sponsored by the Society (or the Performing Arts. Jan 10: 
Elizabeth I. Ian 11: The White Devil. Jan 12; Broadway. At 

8. $3.50-S12.SO. <S) 

The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas, Tower Theatre, 1201 
Westheimer (522-2452 or 800-223-7565 toll free for groups of 
20 or more). Famous comedy about the Chicken Ranch in La 
Grange, brought home by the original Broadway production 
company, with a local cast. Indefinite run. Tue thru Fri at 8, 
Sat at 5 4 9:30, Sun at 3 fc 7:30. $9-$15. ® 
Black Coffee. Alley Theatre, 615 Texas (228-8421). Agatha 
Christie's first play featuring sleuth Hercule Poirot. Thru Jan 
20. Tue & Wed at 8, Thur i Fri at 8:30, Sat at 5 fc 9, Sun at 
2:30 k 7:30. $5.50-59.50. (S> 

Chapter Two. Music Hall, 810 Bagby (960-8678). Neil 
Simon's romantic comedy about a widowed novelist who 
marries a recently divorced actress. Tue thru Fri at 8, Sat at 
2:30 8, Sun at 2:30. S6.50-$11.50. ® 
The Cherry Orchard. Alley Theatre, 615 Texas (228-8421). 
Chekhov's drama traces the slow economic ruin of an 
aristocratic Russian family . Jan 31 thru Mar 2. Tue & Wed at 
8, Thur & Fri at 8:30, Sat at 5 * 9, Sun at 2:30 It 7:30. 
$S.5O-J9.S0. ® 

The Comedy Workshop, 2105 San Felipe at Shepheid 
(524-7333). In the Cabaret, thru Jan: Who Stacked the 
Decade?— a retrospective on the seventies. Performances 
begin at 8:30, plus 11:30 on Friday and Saturday. Sunday 
improvisational show at 10:15. Around the corner, the An- 
nex features stand-up comics seven nights, with perfor- 
mances starting at 9. Cabaret: cover S5 Fri & Sat, $2 Mon k 
Tue, $4 Wed, Thur k Sun. Annex: $1 weeknights, $2 Fri * 
Sat. MC, V. ® 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Wooli? Strand Street Theatre. 2317 
Mechanic, Galveston (1-763-4591). Edward Albee's drama 
about a middle-aged American couple. Thur thru Sat at 
8:30, Sun at 2:30. Fri k Sat S5, Thur k Sun $4. ® 

Community Theater 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, Kaplan Theater. Jewish 

Community Center, 5601 S. Braeswood (729-3200). Chilling 
drama about a state mental hospital. Presented by the Center 
Stage Players. Jan 31 thr\i Feb 3. At 8. $2.50-$4. ® 
Out of Our Mimes, Lyndall Wortham Theatre, U of H, en- 
trance 5 off Cullen (749-1428). Qaude Caux and the Univer- 
sity of Houston Mime Troupe. Jan 25 & 26 at 8:30. Gen adm 
$4, students $2. ® 

The Second Time Around, Country Playhouse. Town and 
Country Village (467-4497). Comedy about cohabitating 
senior citizens. Jan 25 thru Feb 9. Fri k Sat at 8:30. $5. ® 

The Mercliant of Venice, Main Street Theater. 6265 S. Main 
(524-6706). Shakespeare's tragi-comedy on law and ethics. 
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Jan 10 thru Feb 9. Thur thru Sal at 8. Cen adm $4, students 

senior citizens S2. (S) 

Dinner Theater 

Dean Coss Dinner Theatre, 2525 Murworth (666-4146). 
Thru )an: comedy for general audiences. Opens at 6:30, 
show at 8:30. Tue thru lliur <c Sun $12.50, Fri ft Sat $14.50. 
® 

Windmill Dinner Theatre, 390 Town and Country Blvd, 
Town and Country Village (464-7655). Bottoms Up 1980— 
Breck Wall s Las Vegas revue. Dec 27 thru Mar 9. Tue thru 
Sun: opens at 6, buffet 6-8, curtain at 8:15. Sun matinee: 
opens at iwon, buffet noon-l:lS, curtain at 1:30. Tue 
$11.50; Wed, Thur Sun $12.50: Fri & Sat $14.50; Sun 
matinee $9.50. (S> 



MUSIC 
Classical 

JAN 11: Maurice Hinson, piano, Hamman Hall, Rice 
University, entrance 9 off Rice Blvd (527-4933). Lecture and 
recital of 19th-century American music. At 8. Free. ® 
JAN 11: Texas Opera Theater, Moody Civic Center, 2106 
Seawall Blvd, Galveston (1-763-6459). Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly. At 8. $5.50-$8.50. ® 

JAN 12 & 13: Houston Symphony, Jones HalL 615 Louisiana 
(960-8678). Barber: Adagio for Strings. Musgrave: Concerto 
for Horn. Stravinslty: Petrouchka. C. William Harwood, 
conductor. Thomas Bacon, horn. Sat at 8, Sun at 2:30. Call 
for prices. ® 

|AN 13: Yokes of Change, Cypress Creek Cfuistian Com- 
munity Center, 6811 Cypresswood Dr, in Spring (444-0176). 
Works by Schubert, Milhaud, Bach, Brahms, and Paul 
Cooper. At 7:30. $3.50. ® 

JAN 16: AU Foroush, violin, and Carolyn McCracken, 
otano, Hanunan Hail, Rice University, entrance 9 off Rice 
Blvd (527-4933). Tartini: Sonata for Violin (Devil s Trill). 
Beethoven: Sonata in E Flat. At 8. Free. ® 

JAN 17 thru 25: Houston Grand Opera, Jones Hall, 615 
Lxiuisiana (227-5277). Puccini's Madama Butterfly. In Italian 
Jan 17, 20, 22, and 25 with Leona Mitchell, soprano; Neil 
Shicoff, tenor: Brent Ellis, baritone. In English Jan 21 k 23 
with Daisy Newman, soprano; Jon Frederick West, tenor; 
Rodney Stenborg, baritone. Jan 17, 21, 23, <t 25 at 8. Jan 20 
at 2:30. $10-$175. ® 

JAN 18: MXou Dieizer, piano, Cullen Hall, University of St. 
Thomas, 4101 Ml. Vernon (522-7911). Co-sponsored by the 
Houston Piano Teacfwr^ Forum. At 8. Free. ® 
JAN 19: Fiano Master Class %vith M'Lou Dieizer, CuUen 
Hall, University of St. Thomas, 4101 Ml. Vernon 



(522-7911). Lecture on technique 10-noon. Master class 1-4. 
Call for prices. ® 

JAN 20: Centenary CoDege Choir, Sanctuary, St. Luke's 
United Methodist Church, 3471 Westheimer (622-5710). 
Choral concert. At 7:30. Free. ® 

JAN 21: Lynn GrieUing, guest soprano, and Micliael 

Moores, piano, Dudley Recital Hall, Fine Arts BIdg, U of H, 

entrance 4 off Elgin (749-3796). At 8. Free. ® 

JAN 22: Larry Hammerling, guest organist. Organ Hall, Fine 

Arts Bldg, U of H, entrance 4 off Elgin (749-3796). At 8. Free. 

® 

JAN 23: Aeolian Chamber Players, Hamman Hall, I^ce 
University, entrance 9 off Rice Blvd (527-4933). Co- 
sponsored with the Houston Friends of Music. At 8. Call for 
prices. ® 

JAN 26: Houston Cliamber Singers, Central Presbyterian 
Church, 3788 Richmond (681-4080). An American Song 
Bag. At 8. Call for prices. ® 

JAN 26 ii 27; Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 615 Louisiana 
(960.8678). Hurtierl Soudant, conductor. Garrick Ohisson, 
piano. Sat at 8, Sun at 2:30. Call for prices. ® 
JAN 26 & 27: Eugene Rowley, piano. Festival Hill, Round 
Top (249-3129). At 4 each day. $5 minimum donation per 
person. (Dvemight accommodations available; $30 per eve- 
ning includes room, breakfast, concert ticket, and after- 
concert film on Sat. ® 

JAN 27: Mozart's Birthday Concert, Dudley Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Bldg, U of H, entrance 4 off Elgin (749-3796). 
Faculty artists. At 7. Free. ® 

JAN 28: CambiaU Soloists, Hamman Hall, l^e University, 
entrance 9 off Rice Blvd (527-4933). Chamber music ensem- 
ble. At 8. Free. <S> 

JAN 29: Houston Opera Studio Redul, Dudley Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Bldg, U of H, entrance 4 off Elgin (749-37961. At 8. 
Free. ® 

JAN 29: Musica Viva, Cullen Hall, University of St. 
Thomas, 4101 Mt. Vernon (522-7911). Program of 18th- 
century chamber music co-sponsored by the Houston Harp- 
sichord Society. At 8:15 &n adm $4, students $2. ® 
JAN 29: Shepherd Sinfonia, Hamman Hall, Rice University, 
entrance 9 off Rice Blvd (527-4933) Chamber orchestra. At 
8. Free. ® 

JAN 31: PDQ Bach, Music Hall, 810 Bagby (960-8678). 
Parody on Bach, with Peter Schickele. At 8. $3.50-$12.S0. 
® 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JAN 11: Houston Pops, Jones Hall, 615 Louisiana 
(871-8300). Arias, marches, and overtures from light 



classics, with instrumental and operatic aoloisls. At 8:30. 
$J-$7. ® 

DANCE 

JAN 9: Maswnkoff Russian Folk Fe«Hval, Music Hall, 810 
Bagby (960-8678). Russian music and dance. At 8. 
$3.50-$12.50. ® 

JAN 14 & IS: Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Music Hall, 810 Bagby 
(960M78). Canadian classical ballet company. At 8. 
$5-$17.50. ® 

JAN 31 thru FEB 3: Houston Ballet, Jones Hall, 615 Loui- 
siana (225-0275). Three one-ad ballets: Prince Igor — from 
Borodin's opera; Four Last Songs — set to music by Strauss; 
The Four Seasons — a new work by Ronald Hynd to music by 
Glazounov. Thur k Fri at 8. Sat at 2 <c 8, Sun at 2. $4-$20. 
(S 

niM 

Museum of Fine Arts Fall FUm Scries, 1001 Bissonnet 
(526-1361). Jan 4: ies Mysferes du Chateau du De (Man 
Ray); Savages (James Ivory). Jan 5: Salome (Alia 
Nazimova); Dancing SAothers (Herbert Brcnon). Jan 11: 
Ciosely Watched Trains (Jiri Menzel). Jan 12: Bonaparte et la 
Revolution (Abel Cance). Jan 18: Not Reconciled (Jean- 
Marie Straub): The Bridegroom, the Comedienne, and the 
Pimp (Jean-Marie Straub). Jan 19: Faust (F. W. Mumau). 
Jan 25: The Testament of Dr. Corde/ier (Renoir). Jan 26: The 
Lodger. At 8. Gen adm $1.75. ® 

SPORTS 
Basketball 

Houston Angels, the Summit, 10 Greenway Plaza 

(781-5085). Women's professional basketball. Jan 17: Iowa 
Comets. Dec 22: New Orleans Pride. Dec 19 at Hofheiru 
Pavilion, 3855 Holman: Dallas Diamonds. At 8:05. 
$4-$6.50. ® Both locations. 

Houston Rockets, the Summit, 10 Greenway Plaza 
(627-0600). Jan 2: Boston Celtics. Jan 5: Phoenix Suns. Jan 9: 
Denver Nuggets. Jan 12: Cleveland Cavaliers. Jan 16: New 
Jersey Nets. Jan 19: Washington Bullets. Jan 23: San Diego 
Clippers. Jan 26: Seattle Super Sonics. Jan 30: San Antonio 
Spurs. Jan 31: Philadelphia 76ers. At 8. $S-$7.S0. ® 
Rice Owls, Autry Court Gymnasium, entrance 7 off Univer- 
sity (527-4068). Jan 5: TCU. Jan 19: Texas A*M. Jan 22: 
SMU Jan 28: UT Austin. At 7:30. $3 4 $4. ® 
U of H Cougars, Hofheinz Pavilion, 3855 Holman (748- 
6588). Jan 3: Rice. Jan 8: UT Austin. Jan 12: SMU. Jan 26: 
Baylor. Jan 30: Texas Tech. At 8. $4.50. ® 
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Wliere the pasta is prepared with inspiration 
. . . and the drinL'; with Irish flair. . . 



1997\(i'sl Gray 
River Oaks Center 
529-9191 

9:i39 KalY Freeway 
Echo Lane Center 
461-2316 



2727 Cmssvietv 

Off 8600 Weslfu'imer 

784-9990 

Itiiitffuets, parties. 
Business meetings. 
Receptions. 




poREirrs 



A great Italian Restaurant . 




a heck of an Irish bar! 



OPEN 7 DAYS 
Houston 

American Express • Bank Americard • Master Charge • Diners Club 





Tessa of London 

New to Houston 



Specializing in 
jade jewelry and ornaments 

Oriental Antiques • Paintings 
Scrolls • Works of Art 



Tessa Wang 



840-9667 



H'estheimer Oaks Village 
4324 tVeslheimer on Mid Imm 



Mon-Fri 
10-5 



Sal 

10-3 and b> appt. 



River Oaks Area 
Smce 1946 




Lunch 
Dinner Every Evening 

4007 Westheimer 
622-1936 
Houston 



CHINA COHAGE 

(Typical f^prrhern Chinese Food) 

The Best Chinese Food in Houston 

The only restaurant serving 
Tiber Deef in Texas 

Lunch: 1 1:30-2 p.m. 
Dinner: 5-10 p.m. 
Closed On Sundays 

648 Westbury Square 
Houston, Texos 77035 
TeL 713-729-4549 
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Boxing 

Golden Cloves, AstroArena, 9100 block of Kirby (668-S399. 
A. Martin). Jan 23 thru 26. Amateur boxers age 14 and up 
compete for regional title. Many boxers on 1980 U.S. Olym- 
pic team will be picked from National Golden Gloves win- 
ners. At 7:30. $2-$S.50. ® 

Hockey 

Houston ApoUos, Coliseum, 810 Bagby (227-1234). Jan 2 t 
9: Dallas Black Hawks. Jan 12: Cincinnati Stingers. Jan 23: 
Fort Worth Texans. Jan 27: Oklahoma City Stars. At 7:30. 
Call for prices. ® 

Rugby 

Texas Rugt>y Union, rugby pitch off N. Picnic Ln. Memorial 
Park (941-2100). Call lor schedule. Free. ® 

Soccer 

Houston District Senior Soccer Association, 12609 Overcup 
(461-9000). Games at Bendwood. Gail Reeves. Heights, and 
Quail Valley parks. Each Sun at 11. Free. 
Major Indoor Soccer League, the Summit. 10 Creenway 
Plaza (627-9452). Jan 4: Buffalo Stallions. Jan 6 at 2: 
Cleveland Force. Jan 8: Pittsburgh Spirit. Jan 13 at 2: C)etroit 
Lightning. Jan 19; Philadelphia Fever. Jan 25: New York Ar- 
rows. At 7:30 unless otherwise indicated S5.50 k $7.50. ® 

Track 

Houston-Tenneco Marathon, be};ins at Bagby &. Memorial 
Dr (497-2298). 26-mile run. Winning man and woman from 
Gulf Coast area receive trip to Boston Marathon. Trophies 
in 20 age groups, 14 and under to 60 and over. Ian 19 at 8 
a.m.; first finishers should arrive at Albert Thomas Conven- 
tion Center. 612 Smith, about 10:15 a.m. Entry fee $7.50 by 
Jan 12. Free to watch. ® 

EVENTS 

Auto ThriU Show and Destruction Derby, Astrodome, 9100 
block of Kirby (526-7666), The crowd is almost as much fun 
as the show. Jan II & 12 at 8, Jan 13 at 1. S5-S7. (D 

Battle of Galveston, on the Strand between 20th & 25th, 
Galveston (1-766-2340). Civil War buffs in full regalia will 
reenact the day Gen. John Bankhead Magruder and a small 
band of men drove the Yankees out of Galveston. Climaxed 
by the surrender ceremony on the courthouse steps. Jan 16. 
Call for time. Free. ® 

Boat, Sports, and Travel Show, Aslrohall. 9100 block of 
Kirby (526-7666). Boats, RVs, and all the accessories. Fishing 
clinics, children's boat races, and a fisherama stocked with 
rainbow trout. Jan 4 thru 13. Call for times. Aduts $2.50; 
children under 13, 75c. ® 

Cat ShoWj Albert Thomas Convention Center, 612 Smith 
(729-3695). Best little cathouse in Texas, with over 800 cats 
on display. Sponsored by the Houston Cat Club, the show 
features over 30 breeds plus house pets. Benefits SPCA and 
Robert hi. Winn Foundation for animal research. Jan 12 & 
13. 9-5. Adults S2.50: children under 13. $1. ® 



REVELATION 

Art and Our CUy, Alfred C. Glassell, Jr. School of An. 5101 
Montrose (529-7659). Various civic leaders discuss the role 
of art in Houston, from the viewpoint of the artist as well as 
the public. Jan 30, Feb 4. 11, 20 i 29 at 12:15. Free. ® 

Art Classes, Alfred C. Glassell. Jr. School of Art, SlOl Mon- 
trose (529-7659). Large number of classes in alt art nwdia as 
well as art history. Registration Jan 7 thru II, 11-7. Classes 
meet Jan 21 thru May 10. Call for schedule and prices. ® 
Houston: A Woman's History, Houston Main Public 
Library. 500 McKinney; Jungman Branch, 5830 Westheimer 
(222-3268). Lecture series explores the contribution of 
women to the history and development of Houston, also the 
changing status of women in Houston. Jan 24 thru Mar 27, 
each Thur at 7, Main Library; Jan 20 thru Mar 23, each Sun 
at 2:30, Jungman Branch. Free. ® Both locations. 
Image of the Black. (See Art Institutions, Houston Main 
Public Library.) 

Japanese Dolls and Other Artifacts, Houston Main Public 
Library. 500 McKinney (222-3268). Exhibit. Ian 2 thru 28. 
Mon thru Fri, 9-9; Sat 9-6; Sun 2-6. Free. ® 
Needlework, River Oaks Country Club. 1600 River Oaks 
Blvd (529-8773). A Bayou Bend Americana lecture. 
American Women and their Needlework, by Susan B. Swan, 
associate registrar of the Winterthur Museum, America's 
leading decorative arts museum, in Wilmington, Delaware. 
Ian 17 at 6:15. $7. Call for reservations. ® 

Plant and Nature Short Courses, Houston Arboretum and 
Botanical Gardens, 4501 Woodway (681-8433). Registration 
begins Ian 3, 5-8, for several series presented by the Ar- 
boretum and Houston Community College. Classes meet 
two to three hours weekly for four to six weeks, covering 
floral design, landscaping, house plants, fruit trees, spring 
flowers, herbs, and vegetables. Classes begin Jan 14. Call for 
schedule and prices, ® 

Playing, Praying and Working, Houston Main Public 
Library, 500 M^inney; Hillen^hl Branch. 2436 Gessner 
(222-3268). Lecture series examines the lifestyles of blacks. 
Anglos, and Mexican Americans in Houston. Jan 22 thru 
Mar 25. each Tue at 7, Main Library; Jan 24 thru Mar 27. 
each Thur at 7, Hillendahl Branch. Free. ® Both locations. 
Reel Women, Julia Ideson Bldg, Houston Main Public 
Library, 500 McKinney (222-3268). Series of 10 films, from 
Stetia Daiias to Girlfriends. Surveys how the image of 
women in the movies has changed. Jan 12 thru Mar 27. Each 
Sat afternoon. Call for times. Free. ® 
Rembrandt's Night Watch, Brown Aud, Museum of Fine 
Arts. 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). Lecture by Dr. Egbert 
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Haverkamp-Begemann from the Institute ot Fine Arts at 
New York University, fan 10 at 8. Free. ® 
Silver in American Life, Brown Aud. Museum of Fine Arts. 
1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). A discussion of Yale University's 
collection of silver pieces used in America from the 17th 
through the 20th centuries and now on exhibit at the Amon 
Carter Museum in Fort Worth. Speakers are Gerald and Bar- 
bara Ward, organizers of the exhibit. Jan 24 at 8. Free. ® 
Un Nucvo Destine: A New Future for Mexican Americans, 
RMC Grand Hall, Rice University, exit 7 off University 
(527-4815). Part of the President's Lecture Series. Vilma S. 
Martinez, president and general counsel for (he Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Education Fund in San Fran- 
cisco, will discuss the old and new view ot Mexican 
Americans, particularly in Texas. Ian 21 at 8. Free. ® 

FOR CHILDREN 

Art After School, Contemporary Arts Museum. 5216 Mon- 
trose (529-1031). Registration begins )an 14 for art classes 
held throughout the city for elementary school children. Call 
tor more information. Accessibility undetermined. 
Art Classes, Alfred C. Glassell, Jr. School of Ari. SIOI Mon- 
trose (529-7659). Registration ends Jan 11 for a wide variety 
of classes for ages 4 thru 17. Classes meet weekly Jan 21 thru 
May 10. Call for schedule. Tuition and materials, S65. ® 
The Magic Ring-Dang-Do, The Company, St. John's 
Presbyterian Church. 5020 W. Bellfort (721-0243). An 
original play by fHouslonian H. G. McNally featuring 
knights, damsels in distress, cowardly ogres, and dragons, 
with music too. Thru Feb 2. Each Sat at 11 1:30. $2. ® 
The Wizard of Oz, Arena Stage, Alley Theatre. 615 Texas 
(228-8421), loin Dorothy and friends for fun and adventures 
along the yellow brick road. Thru Ian 19. Each Sat at 1 1 & 2. 
Adults S3.50; children under 13, S2. ® 
Workshop of the Arts, Contemporary Arts Museum, 5216 
Montrose (529-1031). Registration until end of Jan; classes 
begin first week of Feb in dance, art, drama, and film- 
making. Ages 4 thru 12. Call for schedule and prices. ® 

MUSEUMS 

Battleship Texas, off Texas Hwy 225 on FM 134 (479-2411). 
See Texas' most famous veteran in dock here. Open 7 days 
11-5. Adults Sl.50, children free-50«. ® 
Bayou Bend, 1 Wescott (529-8773). The former home of Ima 
Hogg now houses a collection of 17th- to 19th-cenlury 
American decorative arts. Re-created room settings show 
what it was like to live in an elegant early American home. 
Tours by appointment. Tue thru Fri 10-2:15, Sat 10-11:15. 
Reservations required for free tour. A Si refundable deposit 
per person is charged. ® (See also Revelation, Needlework.) 
Brazosport Museum of Natural Science, 400 College Dr, 
Lake Jackson (1-265-7831). Indian artifacts, geological 
studies, and the Gulf coast's most complete shell display. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5. Sun 2-5. ® 

Burke Baker Planetarium. 5800 Caroline (526-4273). Thru 
Ian 31: The Christmas Star — an astronomical explanation of 
the Star of Bethlehem. Wed & Fri at 4: Sal b Sun at 2, 3 & 4, 
Fri & Sat at 8. Adults $1,25: children under 12, SOc; under 5 
not admitted. Open Tue thru Sat 9-5. Sun & Mon noon-5, 
Fri & Sat 7:30-9 p.m. Free. ® 

Galveston County Historical Museum, 2219 Market, 
Galveston (1-762-1084). Bill of Rights exhibit, original AP 
and UPI wire photos of the John F. Kennedy assassination, 
and replica Civil War cannons made to scale. Permanent col- 
lection depicts the history of Galveston from 1500 B.C. to 
1890. Tue thru Sat m>on-4. Free. ® (See also Events.) 
Museum of American Architecture and Decorative Arts, 
Houston Baptist College Library. 7502 Fondren (774-7661). 
Tue thru Thur 10-2. Tours by appointment. ® Call ahead. 
Museum of Medical Science, 5800 Caroline (52'3-3766). 
Designed as a teaching facility to improve human life 
through better health standards. Permanent collection in- 
cludes the TAM (transparent anatomical mannequin) and 
other animated models, as welt as displays on general 

Physiology. Sun & Mon noon-4:45, Tue thru Sat 8:30-4:45. 
ree. ® 

Museum of Natural Science, 5800 Caroline (526-4273). A 
65-foot skeleton of a diplodocus, the African Hall, Texas 
wildlife from the Big Bend to the Big Thicket, and more. See 
the new laser communications exhibit. Museum also offers 
classes, films, and expert advice. Mon thru Sal 9-5, Sun 
10-5. Free. ® 

San Jacinto Museum of History, off Texas Hwy 225 on FM 
HA (470-242 1 ), Museum drpiclK I ho rogMin'* hinlory from I he 
time of Cortes to Texas' entry into the Union. Thru Jan 31: 
antique children s toys. Tue thru Sat 9:30-5:30, Sun 10-6. 
Free. ® 

Star of the Republic Museum, 21 miles northeast of Brenham 
off Texas Hwy 105 (1-878-2461). The historical museum of 
the Texas Republic, located within Washington -on -I he- 
Brazos Stale Park. Open 7 days 10-5. Free. ® 



ART 

Institutions 

Alfred C. Gbssell, Jr. School of Art, 5101 Montrose 
(529-7659). Ian 4 thru Feb 9; Annual Faculty Exhibition. 
Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sat 10-5. Sun 1-4:30. ® 

Blaffer Gallery. U of H, entrance 5 off Cullen (749-1320). Jan 
12 thru Feb 4: a print retrospective of 80 works by Belgian 
artist Pierre Alechinsky. Tue thru Sat 10-6, Sun 1-6. <® 
Contemporary Arts Museum, 5216 Montrose (526-3129). 
Jan 19 thru Mar 2 in the Upper Gallery: Extensions: Jennifer 
Barttett, Lynda Benglis, Robert Longo, and ludy Pfaff— ex- 
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hibit of painted sculpture and sculpted paintings. Thru Jan 
20 in the Perspectives Gallery: Steve Gianakos: Recent 
Works. Tue thru Sat 10-5. Sun noon-6. Free. ® 
Houston Main Public Library, 500 McKlnney (224-5441). 
Thru Jan 12 at the newly renovated Julia Ideson Building of 
Houston Public Library: Image of the Black— a photo- 
graphic survey, begun 15 years ago bv the Menil Founda- 
tion, tracing the image of blacks through the eyes of Western 
artists from the time of the pharaohs through the Middle 
Ages (free). Julia Ideson Building open Mon thru Sat 9-6. 
Main Library open Mon thru Fri 9-9, Sat 9-6, Sun 2-6. ® 

Museum of Fine Arts. 1001 Bissonnel (526-1361). Thru Jan 
20 in the Upper Brown Gallery: The Armand Hammer Col- 
lection—Four Centuries of Masterpieces. Thru f^b 3 in the 
Library Gallery: End Papers— An Element of Design. Thru 
Feb 10 in the Andrews Gallery: Anne Ryan— Collages. IThru 
Feb 3 in the Romansky Galleries: Houston Romney Sketch- 
book—works relate to the artist's interest in Shakespearean 
subjects. Jan 22 thru Mar 16 in the Masterson Junior Gallery: 
Exercises in Connoisseurship— exhibit compares criteria thai 
define a work of art. Continuing exhibit in the Lower Brown 
Corridor: New Accessions in Photography. Continuing ex- 
hibit in the Jones and Masterst»n galleries: Impressionist and 
Post-Impression isl paintings from the Beck Collection, 
representing almost every major artist of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Guided tours Wed thru Sal at 1. Sun at 
2. C5pen Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun noon-6. Closed Ian 1. Free. 

Rice University, 6100 Main (527-8101). Thru Mar 2 in the 
Rice Museum at Rice Institute for the Arts: Day and 
Night— works from the Menil Foundation Collection, Ex- 
hibition includes paintings by Rene Magrilte. Max Ernst, de 
Chirico; prints by Goya. Rt-mbrandt. Redon. and others. Jan 
16 thru Feb 13 in the Scwall Gallery: color photography ex- 
hibit. Museum open Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 12-6. Sewall 
Gallery open Mon thru Sat noon-5. Museum closed Jan 1. 
® 

Rothko Chapel. 1401 Sul Ross at Yupon (524-9839). Lining 
the walls of this small, nondenominational chapel are 14 
large abstract paintings by the late Mark Rothko. The chapel 
does not normally hold services, but visitors are always 
welcome to view the paintings and meditate. Located in the 
chapel park is Barnett Newmans Broken Obelisk. Open 7 
days 10-6. Free. ® 

St. Thomas Art Gallery, University of St. Thomas, 3900 
Yoakum at Sul Ross (522-7911. ext 317). Jan 25 thru Feb 15: 
biomorphic forms created from laminated wood by Candace 
Knapp. Mon thru Fri 8:30-4:30. 

University of Houston at Clear Lake City, Bayou Building. 
2700 Bay Area Blvd H88-9236). Ian 10 thru Ftb 9: mixed- 
media c»>llages sewn on paper by San Francisco artist Kaye 
Russell and Milwaukee artist Jody Hines. Mon thru Fri 9-9, 
Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5. ® 

Galleries 

Cronin Gallery. 2008 Peden (526-2548) Thru Ian: color 
photographs by William Christenberry. Tue thru Sal 10-5 & 
by appointment. ® 

DuBoM Gallery, 2950 Kirby (526-4916). Jan 17 thru 30: re- 
cent oils by Ken Luce. Mon thru Fri 9-5:30, Sal 11-4:30. ® 

Editions, Saks Center ot Fashion. 1800 S. Post Oak Rd 
(871-9290). Thru Jan: gallery artists. Mon thru Sat 10-6. ® 

Hadler/Rodriguez Galleries Limited, 20 Pinedale (520-6329) 
Jan 25 thru Feb 23: small paintings and drawings by Gorden 
Hart. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Heath and Brown Galleries, 609 Tuam (529-0011). This 
gallery specializes in 18lh- and 19th-century English art. 
Thru fan: English landscapes by B. W. Leader and Edmund 
Niemann. Mon thru Fri 10-5, Sal 10-1. ® 

Hooks-Epstein Galleries, 1200 Bissonnet (522-0718). Jan 19 
thru Feb: small sculpture and related works on paper by con- 
temporary masters. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. ® 

Jamc»-Alkin»on Ltd. Gallery. 2015 W. Gray (527-8061) 
Thru Ian: 19th- and 20th-cenlury French and English Impres- 
sionist paintings. Tue thru Sat 10:30*4. ® 

Janie C. Lee Gallery, 2304 Bisstmnet (523-7306). Thru Jan: 
sculpture by luan Hamilton, Tue thru Sat 10-6. ® 

Kauffman Fine Art, Suite 200, 3133 Buffalo Spdwy 
(960-9203). Ian 11 thru Feb 15: acrylic on canvas by Wayne 
Toepp. Mon thru Fri 9-5. 

Louisiana Gallery, 2625 Kipling (524-6700). Thru |an: group 
show of works by local artists. Mon thru Sat noon-5;30. ® 

Mancini Gallery, Inc. Photopia, 1200 Buwmnet (522-2949) 
Ian 19 thru Feb; photographs by modern French masters. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. 

Marjorie Kauffman Graphics, third level. Galleria, 
Westheimer & Post Oak (622-6001). Jan 18 thru Feb 28: 
works by Caider, Mon thru Fri 10-9. Sal til 6. ® 

Max Hutchinson Gallery, 1100 W. Alabama (522-3336). 
Thru Jan 15: small sculpture by Linda Howard and small 
paintings by Helene Valentin. Tue thru Sat 10-6. ® 

Mcinhard Galleries, Inc., S. Post Oak Rd (622-0480) Thru 
Jan: figurative pastels by Ramon Kelley. landscapes by Eric 
Sloane, walercolors by Jim Robinson, and bronzes by Tom 
Tischler. Tue thru Fn 9-5:30, Sal 10-4:30. ® 

Moody Gallery. 2015-J W. Gray (526-9911). Thru Jan: 
works by gallery artists including Bob Camblin, Lucas 
Johnson, Roller Wilson, and Ida Kohlmeyer. Tue thru Sal 

10-5:30. 

CKane Gallery, U of H Downtown College. One Main 
Plaza (749-1957). Jan 10lhru31: oils by Susan Haynes Smith 
and mixed-media works by Sharon Neyland. Mon thru Fri 
10-5. ® 




he delists of a 
fine hotel bloom 
in the mind, lon^ after 
the journey is past 




^ Four 
Seasons 

Plaza Nacional 

San Antonio 

South Alamo ot Durongo 
Telephone: 229-1000. 

Call your Travel Agent 
or 800-828-1 188 toll-free. 

Four Seasons Hotels 

London, England (Inn on the Park) 

Chicago IRitz -Carlton) 
San Antonio • San Francisco jClift) 
Washington D C - hlouston 1 98 1 
Israel • NAantreal 
Ottawa • Belleville 
Toronto (Four Seasons, Yorkville) 

Toronto (Inn on the Park) 
Calgary • Edmonton • Vancouver 
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Roberto Molina Inc., 2437Vi Univeisily Blvd (522-2358). Jan 
11 thru Feb 2: new works by Michael Tracy. Tue thru Sat 
11-5. 

Speedbys Old Printj, 2015-F W. Gray (521-9652). Thru Feb: 
annual valentine eidiibit and sale. Tue thru Sat 10-5. ® 
Taliir Gallery. 2003 W. Cray (524-7711). Thru Jan: Recent 
Acquisitions — original prints by Will Bamet, Jacques Hniz- 
dovsky, Joe Price, Raphael Soyer, Dean Meeker, and others. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Tenas Gallery, 2021 Peden (524-1593). Jan 22 thru Feb 16: 
new paintings by Lynda Benglis and Gilbert-Rolle. Tue thru 
Sat 11-5. ® 

Texas Gallery Annex, 2015-G W. Cray (520^346). Jan 8 
thru 31: new sculpture by Steve Ketster. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 
® 

T. V. Robinson Galleries, 1200 Bissonnet (521-9221). Thru 
Jan: multimedia exhibition of small works. Tue thru Sat 
10-5:30. ® 

Watson/de Nagy k. Co., 1106 Berthea (526-9883). Thru Jan: 
group show including works by Poons, Zox, Dzubas. Cood- 
nough. Tue thru Sat 10-6. 

Watson/Waiouj h Co., 2002 Peden (524-0865). Jan 12 thru 



31: sculpture by Peter Regnato. Tue thru Sat 11-5. ® Call 
ahead. 

Fine Cr<ifts 

Surroundings, 1710 Sunset Blvd (527-9838). Mobs from 
Panama and the San Bias Islands, Haitian steel cut-outs, 
weavings by German Pacuar from Peru, and Central and 
South American textiles, leather goods, and pottery can be 
found at this shop. Sale thru Jan 20. Mon thru Sat 10-5. 



OUTDOORS 

Hermann Park, Fannin & Hermann Park Or (222-3211). This 
410-acre park includes a golf course, the zoo, a two-mile jog- 
ging trail, playground, miniature train, the Museum of 
Natural Science, the planetarium, and Miller Outdoor 
Theatre. Open 7 days 24 hours. ® 

Houston Arboretum and Botanical Gardens, Memorial 

Park, 4501 Woodwav (681-8433). Four miles of walking 
trails meander through 250 acres of native water oaks, red 
oaks, and loblolly pines in this quiet heart of Memorial Park. 
Open 7 days 8:30-sunset. Free. ® (See also Revelation.) 
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Mercer Arboretum, 22306 Aldine-Westfield Rd, Humble 
(443-8731). Three acres along Cypress Creek are landscaped 
gardens. The remaining 12 are untouched woodland. Self- 
guided tours, classes, and a special youth program each 
Saturday. Open 7 days fl-5. Free. ® 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

Downtown Houston Tunnel System. A maze of modem tun- 
nels lined with shops and restaurants stretches for over 30 
blocks beneath the nustle and bustle of downtown Houston. 
Tunnels extend from the Civic Center to Shell Plaza, the 
Tenneco Building, and the Hyatt Regency Hotel. Maps 
available at Houston Public Library, 500 McKinney 
(224-5441).® 

Johnson Manned Spacecraft Center, NASA Rd off IH 45 
{1-483-4321). Home of NASA's man-in-space program, 
training ground for astronauts. Visitor Orientation Center 
open Mon thru Fri 10-4 (no reservations necessary). Ad- 
vance reservations required for special guided tours. Sun 
1-5: self-guided tours of several buildings available. No 
children under 12 on guided tours. ® 
Port of Houston, Clinton Dr at the Turning Basin 
(672-8221). Tl\ird largest port in the country, connected to 
the Gulf of Mexico by the 50-mile Houston Ship Channel. 
Enjoy this unfamiliar side of Houston, from aboard the tour- 
ing boat Sam Houston. Tours run from the Turning Basin to 
Greens Bayou. Reservations for tour must be made two 
months in advance, if you can plan that far ahead. Tours 
Tue thru Sat at 10 k. 2, Sun at 2. Free. ® 



ON THE TOWN 

Anderson Fair, 2007 Grant (528-8576). Some years back, this 
spare Montrose establishment stood as the rallying point for 
adherents of the counterculture. Nowadays, it's simply a 
good, casual spot to drink beer to a variety of live music. No 
cover, except for those Wednesday nights when a band is 
featured. Spaghetti lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Music, beer 
k wine Wed thru Sun 8-2. N. ® 

Athens Bar and Grill B037 Clinton Dr (675-1644). Folk from 
all over town know this Ship Channel club as an authentic 
place for Greek food, drink, and entertainment. Whether 
you go there for cheese pastries and Roditis wine or a full 
dinner, you should expect to party. It's hard to resist the 
regulars when they start dancing. Food served continuously. 
Music nightly 8-2. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 5-2. No cover. 
AE. DC, MC, V. ® 

Baxter's, 1512 W. Alabama (526-1256). Intimate Montrose 
area bar with an art deco flavor, catering to a late twenlyish, 
casual crowd. There are plenty of interesting things to look 
at, from the camp memorabilia over the bar to the plants 
hanging from one room's super-high ceiling. Toned-down 
lifting gives Baxter's an overall twilight feeling. Food 
served until 11:30. Mon thru Fri ll:30-2. Sat 7-2. Closed 
Sun. No cover. AE. MC, V. 

Birdwatchers, 907 Westheimer (527-0595). A rich green 
enlivens the walls of this jazz parlor next to Ruggles in the 
heart of the Montrose. As ah evening here just goes to show, 
it's possible to put the focus on music without stifling con- 
versation. Hear the Scott Gemer Quartet Tuesday through 
Saturday, and Cy Brinson every Monday. Sunday is Jam 
night. Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat k Sun 6-2. No cover. AE, DC, 
MC. V. 

Chib Uveek, 1511 Blodgett (528-8267). If you love soul and 
jazz, dress in your tight satins, and head into town. The funk 
is flying at this down-home club between the inner city and 
U of H, a few blocks from the shadow of the Hwy 59 exten- 
sion over downtown. The dance floor keeps jumping during 
sets; other times the atmosphere is quiet and cordial. Look 
for live entertainment on weekends, with Sundays reserved 
for jazz. Mon thru Sat 1-2, Sun 5-2. Cover $2 k up. N. ® 
Cody's, 3400 Montrose (522-9747). A sparkling lOth-floor 
view of the city encompasses Cody's. Inside. live music— 
typically jazz or pop with a vocalist —provides the entertain- 
ment . The crowd is a combination of singles, couples, and 
larger groups; af>d on weekends it's standing room only by 
10:30. Dress code. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10:30, Fri k Sal 
til 11. Bar open Mon thru Thur 4-1. Fri 4-2 k Sal 6-2. 
Closed Sun. No cover. AE. DC, MC, V. 
Cowboy, 5351 W. Alabama at Rice (840-9720). Will CiW 
disco be the next wave to sweep America? Here, you can 
judge for yourself. Stylized cloth cacti along the walls, plus 
the chic Western attire of the crowd, celebrate the CiW 
theme- The dancing definitely gives you a chance to brush up 
on your two-step; but watcji the floor fill up for the occa- 
sional disco number. Barbecue and light food available. 
Open Mon thru Fri 5-2, Sat k Sun 7-2. Cover $3 Fri & Sat. 
AE. DC, MC, V. ® 

clan, 1885 St. janrtes (626-4393). You never know who you're 

Soing to rub shoulders with at this opulent, multi-tiered 
isco. Semiprivate club featuring a fine sound system and a 
well-feathei«d clientele. Serves lunch and dinner. Open Mon 
thru Fri 11-2, Sal 6-2. Sun bnmch 11:30-2:30. Preview card 
S25 for three consecutive nights available at the door. Yearly 
membership $350. Sun brunch open to public. AE, DC, MC, 
V. 

Fitzgerald's, 2706 White Oak (862-7580). In the Heights area, 
the refurbished old Polish Hall provides a spacious arena for 
listening and dancing to a variety of R&B acts, such as the 
Cobras from Austin. A casual, welcoming, let-your-hair- 
down place. Call for bookings. Open Mon thru Fri 5-2. Sal 
k Sun 7-2. Cover free-$5 for upstairs concerts. Downstairs, 
no cover- MC, V. 

GUley's, 4500 Spencer Hwy, Pasadena (941-7990). Mickey 
Gilley's place, located in deepest Pasadena aiuJ made famous 
by John Travolta, seems to nave survived the recent filming 
unscathed. Live CtW entertainment, pinball and pool, 
munchies, 25« mechanical bucking bronco rides, and of 
course the cowboy attire, still reign. Barbecue, pizza, aiKi 



The cross-always contemporary. Relevant 
to the new year, new beginnings and the Now. 
Changing the old into the new. That's some of 
what this bold symbol is all about. 




14K Gold 99.00 
Ster. Silver 14.30 



IIK Gold 295.00 
Ster. Sliver 3*.10 



UK (Kild 87.50 
Ster. Silver 16.40 



Pristine 

liKfioia lM.6ff 
Ster. Silver 13.75 



JamesAvery Craftsman* 



Prices subject to change. 
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Order by mall: P.O. Box 1367, Kerrvllle, TX 78028. Order by phone: 1.800.631-7196. 
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ENJOY 
HOT. SPICY PROVINCIAL 
SPECIALTIES from WEST CHINA 

MANDARIN DEUCACIES 
from NORTH CHINA 

COCKTAILS • WINES • LIQUEURS 



THE GALLERIA, Third Roor 
Houston 627-3682 
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sandwiches served continuously. Oj>en 7 days 6-2. Cover 
varies, N. ® 

Ruber's Sealood House, 112 Travis (224-3300), Huber t has 
long been a lunchtime favorite oi the downtown business 
crowd. By night, this brightly lit, colorfully tiled New 
Orleans-style restaurant serves dinner and drinks to the 
strains of traditional jazz. On Monday listen to one of two 
alternating big bands: And All That Jazz or |azz Revisited. 
Tuesday. Friday, and Saturday, 1. H. Smalley's jazz quartet 
plays. Wednesday is golden oldie night with the Over the 
Hill Gang- Thursday, dixieland. Open Mon & Tue 11-11. 
Wed thru Fri 11-midniaht. Sat 5-midnight, Closed Sun. No 
cover- AE. DC. MC, V. ® 

Hyatt Regency Hotel, 1200 Louisi^a (654-1234). Haveyou 
seen the scalloped side of the new First International Plaza 
building, from 25th-Hoor level? You can. from the Hyatt's 
Spmdletop. The rotating bar completes a circle once every 
half hour, offering a view of just about the whole city. A 
two-for-one happy hour provides a good winding-down 
period after wort. Spindletop open Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, 
Sat 4:30-2, and Sun 11-2. with lunch Sun thru Fri. Back 
Room open Mon thru Fn 11:30-2. occasionally Sat tt Sun 
6-2. Cr. (S) 4 no cover both places, 

J.B.'s Entertainment Center, 3730 Scott (747-2«47). Drop by 
this king-size club for a generous sampling of nationally 
known blues and jazz artists. It s across from U of H. but 
caters to a slightly dressier and older crowd. There are many 
long rows of tables but they all point toward the stage, so the 
view and listening are fine. Call for current bookings. Open 
weekends about 9 only when there's a show. Cover usually 

$e. N. ® 

Kawliga's, 2950 Chimney Rock (977-4884). Club/restaurant 
(pronounced coll-eye-ga's), featuring a casual, yet comfort- 
able context for sol id progressive country music. The Ron 
Coleman Band plays Thursday through Sunday, and Peter 
Isaacson's group holds forth on other nights. Food served 
cunlinuousTy until 9. Open Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun noon-2. 
Cover $2 Fri & Sat. Cr. CS) Rear entrance. 

La Carafe, 813 Congress (226-9830). Slender hole-in-the-wall 
that takes you back to your grandmother's heyday. Diver- 
tissements include a pint-size patio in the back, a place 
eminently suitable for an aprfs-thealer glass of wine or oeer. 
Mon thru Sat noon-2. Closed Sun. No cover. N. 

Marfrdcu, 2006 Peden (528-0083). A small bar, decorated 
living room-style upstairs and downstairs, where the 
favored activities include relaxing, talking, and listening to 
classical recordings. The clientele usually includes some 
casual, some dressed up folks. Mon thru Fri 3:30-2. Sat & 
Sun 6-2. No cover. AE, MC, V. 

Mums, 2016 Main (659-1004). A downtown high-rise con- 
dominium location, plus glittering decor, lend a touch of big 
city glamour to this jazz club. The music is consistently good 
quality and nonintimidating. Mums' serves food and 
features a table for make-your-own nachos at happy hour. 
Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat 8-2. Closed Sun. Cover varies. AE, 
MC, V. ® 

Nickels, 1399 Voss at Woodway (783-1183). You may hear a 
Linda Ronstadt ballad during the afternoon here: but come 
weekend nights it s mostly a disco. Trilogy, the house band, 
plays disco and Top 40 tunes with the combined efforts of an 
organist, a drummer, and a vocalist. Decor is like a big 
library-den that just happens to have a dance floor. Mors 
d oeuvres served Mon thru Fri 3-8:30. Live music during 
cocktail hour, and Fri & Sat nights. Mon thru Fri 3-2, Sat k 
Sun 6-2. No cover. AE, MC, V. 

120 Portland, 120 Portland (529-5950) An intimate, balmy 
setting for some interesting people-watching. The at- 
mosphere reminds one of halcyon days before the term Sun 
Bell was invented, when Houston's pace was slightly sleepier 
than it is now. Elegant, in a tropical sort ol way. Lunch Men 
thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-midnighl. Qub 
open Mon thru Sat 11:30-1. Sat 6-1. Closed Sun. No cover, 
AE. DC, MC. V. 

Rock Island, 4705 Main (528-8394). A former center for new 
wave activity, this downtown club now leans toward raunch 
'n' roll, pure and simple. If you've always admired Alice 
Cooper, it's the place for you. Fri & Sat 8-2. Call for possible 
entertainment Wed. Thur & Sun. Cover $2-$3. N. ® 

Rockefeller's, 3620 Washington Ave (864-6242). A two-level 
club/concert hall featuring periormers ranging from Phil 
Woods to Austin's own Beto and the Fairlanes. Just seeing 
the marvelous transformation of the old Heights State Bank 
building makes any visit worthwhile. Call for current book- 
ings. Full bar. Open 7 days 8-2. Cover $2 & up. AE, MC, V. 
® Downstairs. 

The Roof, Houston Oaks Hotel, Calteria. 5051 Westheimer 
at Post Oak (623-4300). Visit this mostly red. split-level bar 
for its resplendent view of Houston's Magic Circle. The Bob 
McGrew Trio currently provides a combination of all types 
of dance music, with emphasis on disco and light jazz. Con- 
firmed nibblers enjoy the hors d'oeuvres table after work. 
Dress code. Sun brunch 10:30-2. Bar open Mon thru Fri 

4- 1:30, Sat 5-1:30. Sun 7-1. No cover, Cr, ® 

The Second Verse, 3619 Washington Ave (862-0036). A 
comfortable place to alight after an evening at the Equinox 
Theatre next door. Antique furniture and photos, ceiling 
fans, and stained glass compose the decor. The crowd is 
mixed and welcomes the dressy as well as Heights-area bohe- 
mians. Hear live entertainment nightly at the piano bar. 
Food served continuously. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat 5-2. Sun 

5- midnight. No cover. AE. MC, V. ® 

St. Michel, 2150 Richmond (522-0041). A delight of Houston 
jazz fans. At this multifaceted restaurant-bar you can choose 
the feeling of the space around you: sit in a small "parlor" 
rt>om, or in the stage area below a two-story ceiling. The 
French fare is excellent and you may dine on a balcony 
overlooking the whole scene. Call for this month's bookings. 
Food served Tue thru Thur 11-2:30 & 6-11. Fri 11-2:30 & 



MADELINE O'BRIEN 
SELLS FINE HOMES 




Chelsea Place 

Oft South Montrose Boulevard, this 
stunning 12-room home is conve- 
nient to downtown, South Main 
areas and the Southwest Freeway. 
Built in the 1930's in the neo-classic 
tradition, it has gorgeous interiors, 
and now can serve professional as 
well as residential uses. The private 
grounds are spacious and attractive. 
Ciwner financing will be considered. 
A rare opportunity! 

$390,000 




Lakeside French 

In the bayou section of Heathwood, 
west of Lakeside Country Club, this 
fine new 3-bedroom country French 
home was masterfully constructed 
by Builder Gordon Kramer. Its 
custom design captures four huge 
oaks while providing unique interior 
features. The master suite with a 
Roman tub is downstairs. Also, 
a handsome paneled study and 
gazetio-shaped morning room. 
$325,000 



We a like to be your Realtor! 



Madeline O'Brien 

INCORPORATED REALTORS" ^ 

1 775 St James Place Houston. TX 77056 
(713)621-4953 
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+lunan 

n ^ m 

o fine Chinese restaurant inc. 

cScii-^in^ lOzi^inal <:Munan Cuiiiru. 

171 3 Post Oak Road 

(Two Blocks from Marriott and 

Houston Oaks) 

Post Oak Plaza (At San Felipe) 
Houston, Texas 77056 
(713)965-0808 




A BAR- DISCO 

And Gathering Place 

Richmond & Sage 
Heuscen • •M-7494 



Old Favorites 

A Great 
Chicken Fried Steak 
& 

Charcoaled Hamburgers 



2.50 to 3.95 

Lunch : Monday-Friday 
Dinner Nightly 




16S8 Westheimer at Dunlavy 
Phone 52 ?-4982 
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At last, gourmet Hunan 
cuisine served in an 
ambiance of elegance. 
A restaurant unlike any 
other in Houston... the 
ultimate in a Chinese din- 
mg experience. In New 
York, Uncle Tai's earned 
the coveted 4-star rating 
by The New York Times 
and Craig Claiborne has 
referred to Uncle Tai as 
"one of New York's finest 
Chinese chefs." 

Open seven days for lunch 
and dinner. Happy Hour 
4-6 p.m. Monday-Friday. 
1980 S. Post Oak Road 
960-8000 ^^^^^ 

HUNAN YUAN 
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6- midnight, Sal 6-midnight, Sun 6-11. Bar til 1. except Fri & 
Sat til 1:30. Closed Mon. No cover. AE. DC. MC. V. * 
Steamboat Springs, 4919 W. Alabama (629-6650). A 
Galleria-area establishment consistently showcasing quality 
musical talent, mostly rock or a variety thereof. Nationally 
known artists are sometimes featured on weekends. Dress 
and decor are casual, and be assured that your attention will 
center on the music. Call for bookings. Mon thru Fri 2-2, Sat 

7- 2. Closed Sun. Cover varies, S2-S6 on weekends. AE. 
MC. V. 

Todd's, 5050 Richmond (626-5990). Teeming disco where 
you can bump, grind, and hustle to your heart's content in 
the midst of a sea of revelers. The decor is disco-baroque 
Hrith natural materials, an abundance of plants, stitched 
murals, hanging tapestries, and a tree or two. Often the 
crowd is slightly international. Dress code. Todd's features a 
Saturday five-cent buffet noon-3 and a Sunday brunch 11-3 
with singer Melissa Miller. Food served continuously 11:30 
a.m. -midnight. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. Cr. 
Whiskey River, 8670 S. Gessner {777-5225). At this Sharps- 
town -area club, appreciate the talents of locally and 
regionally known artists of the rock persuasion. The mode of 
dress is to-each-his-own, and ranges from 1968-vintage jeans 
to chain-belted black satins. The patrons, mostly in their 
twenties, have a roaring good time. Hamburgers available. 
Mon thru Fri 3-2, Sat It Sun noon-2. Cover $2 k up. AE, 
MC, V. (g> 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which represents the cost of a typical meal for one per- 
son exclusive of drinks, tax, and Hp: 

Inexpensive under $5 

Moderate $5 to $10 

Expensive $10 to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word "Bar." Under Texas law a customer is not permitted to 
bring his own wine onto the premises of a restaurant that 
serves mixed drinks. 

* * *Three stars designate a distinguished restaurant with 
consistently superior food, service, and ambience — one of 
the best in the country. 

* *Two stars designate a fine restaurant with outstanding 
food: either the service or the atmosphere (preferably both) 
is outstanding as well— one of the best in the state. 
*One star designates a restaurant with excellent food and 
adequate service and atmosphere— one of the best in the city. 

Andre's. 2515 River Oaks Blvd (524-3663). Tasty, inexpensive 
lunches here involve a choice of entree— perhaps quiche or 
CToque-monsiew—aiong with salad, beverage, and a selection 
from a dazzling array of made-on-the-spot pastisseries. The 
queue for a uUe may remind you of the line for the Zemutt 
ski lift, but it moves much faster. Open Tue thru Fri 8:30-5:45, 
Sat til 5. Lunch Tue thru Sat 1 1-2:30. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
N. ® 

Amo's, 5213 Cedar (668-4299). This agreeable storefront enter- 
prise explores the culinary idiom of northern Italy with 
delicious results such as fettuccine al pesto. homemade pasta 
tossed with a classic combination of garlic, pine nuts, oasil, 
and parmesan cheese. Don t overlook the mozz^relU futta. 
cubes of cheese deep fried so that they are crisp on the outside 
and just melted on the inside. They come with a saucer of 
chunky tomato sauce for dipping. Beer Sl wine. Lundi Tue 
thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri & Sat til 
11. Cosed Sun. Moderate to expensive. MC, V. 
Bcnihana ol Tokyo, 1318 Louisiana (659-8231) and 9707 
Westheimer (789-4962). Gather round the teppan (a table with 
built-in griddle) for dazzling cutlery calisthoiics performed by 
a chef who cooks steaks, scallops (our favorite), lobster, 
shrimp, chicken, and fresh vegetables with plenty of panache 
and soy sauce- Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30: dinner 
Mon thru Thur 5:30-10:30. Fri k. Sat 5:30-11:30. Sun 4-10 
(Louisiana: 5:30-10:30). Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Brennan's, 3300 Smith (522-9711). Cypress paneling, soft 
lights, and a Vieux Carre patio set tne scene for creole 
specialties, among which the turtle soup ranks as one of the 
best- CuU seafood is well handled in dishes like redftsh Com- 
mander, a redfish filet wrapped around fresh lump Gulf crab- 
meat (a rather skimpy portion on our last visit). The Grand 
Marnier souffle provides a grand fir\ale. We find the ongoing 
style show during dinner hours an intrusion. Bar. Open 7 days 
9-2:30 k 6-11. Reservations advised. Expensive. Cr. ® 

Brenner's, 10911 Katy Fwy (465-2901). Beef up your act with a 
thick, juicy slab of prime beef cooked to your most niggling 
specifications. Milieu is charmingly if vaguely Bavarian and 
tne waitresses are militantly helphil. The Roquefort dressing is 
legendary and reservations are tie rigueur at dinner. Bar. Lunch 
Tue thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sat 5:30-11. Sun 
noon-10. Closed Mon. Very expensive. AE, DC. MC, V. ® 

The Brownstone, 2736 Virginia (528-2S44). In an attractive 
setting composed of antiques, fabric-covered walls, and a 
handsomely refurbished old building, the Brownstone 
purveys equally attractive lunch fare— avocado soup, cold 
salads nestled in ruffled greens, and irresistible desserts like a 
baked Alaska concocted with meringue, and black walnut 
ice cream, and drizzled with honey. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30, Sat noon-3. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri k 
Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Expensive to very expensive. AE, 
DC. MC, V. ® 

Bud Btgclow's, 7939 Westheimer (782-0430). Soft lights and 
blessed themdessness make this a pleasant spot in which to 
relax and visit over an extra-thick cut of sirloin. Don't 
overlook the artichoke heart and crabmeat in the appetizer 
column. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 6-10:30, Fri & Sat 6-11, Sun 5-10. Moderate to expen- 
sive. AE. DC. MC. V. 
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CadilUc Bar, 1802 Shepherd at IH 10 (862-2020). Fitted out 
with a tiled room for goat roasting, sombrero-shaded lights, 
a wooden cross studded with milagros. and metal folding 
tables printed with cerveza advertisements, this colorful spot 
is even more popular than its prototype in Nuevo Laredo. 
There is about a two-margarita wait for a table even on a 
Tuesday niKhl, but the people-watching is first-dass and 
time flies, fctplore the cabrito al pastor, huachinango (red 
snapper) a la veracruzana, the frijoles borrachos. and the 

fuacamole. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-11. Fri k Sat tit 11:30, 
un til 10:30. Moderate to expensive. AE. MC. V. ® 
Captain Benny's Half Shell, 7409 Main (795-9051). Sign on 
to this snug boataurant for icy, succulent oysters on the half 
shell, cold boiled shnmp. fried fish, fried oysters, and 
laudable gumbo. Usually SRO. but no one seems to mind. 
Mon thru Sat 11 a.m. -11:45 p.m. Qosed Sun. Inexperuive. 
N. 

* *Chc Plaza Hotel, 5020 Montrose (524-9071). Soft gray 
walls, fresh flowers, and a soaring ceiling add up to one of 
the city's most elegant spaces. Tne menu changes several 
times a year, enticing regular and new customers alike with 
seasonal delists such as asparagus soup in the summer and 
a hearty barley-based potage come winter. Oysters have 
been propitiously seasoned with bacon and herbs, and 
salmon poached in foil with prosciutto and herbs has been 
[xrfectly moist. Bar. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6-10. Sat til 11. 
Closed Sun. Very expensive. AE, MC. V. ® Call ahead. 
Chili's, 5930 Richmond (780-1654). Theres no contest when 
it comes to chili in these parts. Chili's has it and you can get 
it in a bowl, a burger, sort tacos, or on a fir\ger- thumb- arm- 
lickin' good perro caliente. Beverages, even wine, come by 
the mug. There is always a line at noon, but it moves right 
along. Bar. Open Sun thru Thur 11-11:30, Fri * Sat til 1:30. 
Inexpensive. AE. MC, V. ® 

China Cotti^ic, 648 Westbury Sq (729-4549). Excellent Nor- 
thern Chinese dishes set this small, cozy restaurant apart 
from the common horde. Among our favorites are the 
pimgent soup, the mooshi pork, and the chicken in hot-and- 
sour sauce- Mon thru Sat 11:30-2 k 5-10. Qosed Sun. 
Moderate. AE, DC, MC, V. 

Confederate Houm, 4007 Westheimer (622-1936). There is 
the suspicion of a time warp here. One wouldn't be surprised 
to see Surlett OHara, hooped skirts undulating, glide 
throi^ the dining room. The food reflects good breecung: 
quality beef and fresh Gulf seafood unencumbered by trendy 
sauces. Even the most stalwart Yankee will be reconstructed 
by the shrimp salad. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. 
Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11, Sun til 10. Reservations required 
weekends. Expensive. AE, MC. V. ® 

Don's Seafood Restaurant and Steak House, 307 E. North 
Belt (931-7654). Flavors of Southern Louisiana have crossed 
the Red River and have settled on the verge of Hwy 59 in the 
guises of crawfish etouffee. spicy broiled flourKier, and a 
rich, fragrant gumbo. We can't recommend the soft-shelled 
crabs (spongy and tasteless) but the baked potatoes, treated 
with cheese and seasonings, shouldn't be missed. Bar. Sun 
thru Thur U-10, Fri * Sat til 11. Moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 
FoubrtTs, 10001 Westheimer (789-1661) If vou eschew dim- 
ly lit restaurants in which you have to eat oy feel, you will 
enjoy dintr\g in Foulard's wril-lit salle a manger. The flair 
hen is French, and evident in the dark, rich duck soup on 
one hand and in the delicate oyster bisque on the other. 
Swwtbreads in a drlectible Madeira wuce have been superb 
and Gulf fish is handled with equal finesse. Bar. Lunch 7 
days 11-5 (moderate). Dinner 7 days 6-10 (very expensive). 
Reservations required. Cr. ® 

Great Mine Company, 2626 Tanglewilde (783-8280). Pros- 
pects are good here for a first-rate steak, and the prime rib 
will please the underground gourmand (seccHids are on the 
house). Catfish fried in a beer baiter provides an alternative. 
Decor is dynamite. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Sun til 10. Expensive. AE, MC, V. 
Hobbit Hole, 1715 S. Shepherd (528-3418). If you yourwlf 
were Lord of ihe Rings you couldn't wish for more splendid 
sandwiches than those built here on slabs of delectable. 
dei«e homemade whole-wfwat bread. Fillings run from sim- 
ple (melted cfieese with mushrooms and avocado) to elab- 
orate (fresh cashew-nut butter, apple slices, fwney, ar>d ap- 
ple butter). Try an apple smoothie. Tue thru Thur 
11:30-10:30. Fri fc Sat 11:30-11:30, Sun 3-8:30. Closed 
Mon. Inexpensive. N. ® 

The HoA»rau, 1803 Shepherd (869-7074). Patterned after 
Austin's Hoffbrau (sic). Mosey on in for a taste of Texas: a 
platter-size T-bone. home fries, a longneck, strains of CfcW, 
and nice folks. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-10. Sat 5:30-10:30. 
Ck)sed Sun. Moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 
Humn East, 10001 Westheimer (789-6424). The cavernous 
proportions of the building ar>d the lighting level (just low 
enough to make you feel that there is something wrong with 
your eyes) cease to aimoy when the waiter arrives with the 
gan shoo fish (a magnificent whole Gulf trout covered in a 
spicy sauce) and Mandarin lamb (thin slices of lamb and 
cnunks of green onion married in a rich brown sauce). The 
tea duck, usually sensational, was dtsa^^intingly dry and 
overiy salty on our last visit. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30, Sat t Sun noon-3. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-10, 
Fri k Sat til 11. Mostly moderate. AE, DC, MC. V. ® 
Hunan RcsUurant 1713 Post Oak (965-0808). Pleasant pro- 
portions and tasteful oriental embellishments make this an 
affable spot for exploring the flavors of Hunan. A recent ad- 
dition to the menu, filet of veal with mushrooms and hot 
sauce, is well conceived and deliciously executed. Lunch 
specials, soup and entree from $3.50 to $5. give good value. 
Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30-10, Fri 11:30-11, Sat noon-11. 
Sun noon-10. Moderate. Cr. ® 

U Seule Etoile, 3925 Richmond (871-0276) The effort made 
here to create a small, first-rate IrerKh restaurant is a valiant 
one and often successful. We revel in dishes like pate en 
CToute with Cumberland sauce (a sweet currant sauce), Billi- 
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Bi (a creamy mussel soup), and toumedos avtc trois 
muitttnis. At noon, the fare— soups, salads, sandwiches— is 
less rarei^ied but of fcnial integrity. The decor is perfunctory; 
service is exoelJenl. Tne menu could stand nwre spontaneity. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30 or 3 (moderate). Dinner 
Tue thru Sat 7-10:30 (very expensive). Closed Sun. Dinner 
reservations advised. AE, DC, MC, V. ® 
Us Casudas, 2221 Fulton (223-0095). South-of-the-border 
Havor pervades the decor here (Mexican records, tapes, 
magazines, pastries, and patrons) as well as the food— 
cabrito en salsa and chiles rellenos on weekends, burritos, 
tortas (sandwiches), caldo de res (beef broth), and 
guacamole. The what-you-get-for-what-you-pay ratio here 
is muy bueno Bar. Open 7 days 24 hours. Inexperuive to 
moderate. N. 

Luther's Bar-B-Q, 3100 Fountainview (789-0360) and ?797 
We^eimer [7800061). Look for fast food that won't cor- 
rode your digestive tract or your wallet? Consider this 
Western-style eatery. Run the kids through the hamburger 
chute while you chow down on a platter of barbecued ribs 
and swig a cold beer. Sun thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Inexpensive. N. ® 

Mason Jar, 9005 Katy Fwy (461-9005). Bells ring, drinks 
come in Mason jars, ceramic animals dangle from the ceiling, 
and salads arrive in buckets. In spite of such friopery. the 
Mason Jar produces an estimable open-faced hamburger 
with sauteed mu^rooms on an English muffin and reason- 
ably priced steaks. Yummy clam chowder reveals the estab- 
lishment's New England ur>deTpinnings. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:15-2:30, Sat 11:45-2:30, Dinner Mon thru Thur 
5:30-11, Fri 5:30-midnKhl. Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-10:30. 
Moderate. AE, MC, V. ® 

* Maxim's, 802 Lamar (6S8-9595). In spite of various 
gaucheries perpetrated here over the years (serving nrunl jelly 
right out of the jar is a recent example), Maxim's stiU 
manages to delight the taste buds with seductive shrimp 
remoulade ar>d handsome double-cut lamb chops. The 
chocolate nwusse is a richly delectable affaire of the palate. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. A la carte 2-5. Diimer 
Mon thru Fri 5-10:30, Sat 6-10:30. Closed Sun. Expensive. 
Cr. ® 

Museum of Fine Arts Rcctaurant, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
Those with Rubens figures can lurKh guiltlessly on green 
salad and gazpacho while those with Giacometti proportions 
can feast on snrimp-stuffed avocado halves, the hot entree of 
the day (chicken curry on our last visit), and cheesecake. 
Self-service means rapid service for those with appointments 
to make. Tue thru Sal 10-5, with lunch 11-2; Sun noon-5. 
with luiKh noon-2. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. N. ® Mon- 
trose entrance only. 

Nanny's, 4729 Calhoun (741-7065). Proximity to the Blue 
Ribbon Packing Company may account for Nanny's fork- 
tender calf's liver and the equally notable London broil. Care 
in the kitchen accounts for attention to such details as the 
quality of the iced tea and the nicely sauteed onions. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 11-10. Closed Sun. Inexpensive to nKxlerate. 
Cr. ® 

New York DcU, S015 Westheimer (622-5760). V\'hat would 
the weekend be without a plate of smoked whitefish and the 
New YoHc Times? Get them both at this bite out of the Big 
Apple where ex-Gothamiies find solace in chocolate egg 
creams, potato pancakes, and noise. Mon thru Thur 10-11. 
Fri 10-1, Sat 9-1, Sun 9-9. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. ® 
Ninfa's, 2704 Navigation (228-1175), 6145 Westheinwr 
(781-2740), 9333 Echo Ln (932-8760). 8507 Gulf Fwy 
(943-3183). Ninfa's is a Great American Success Story. A 
widow, with the help of her children, parlays a len-iable 
restaurant in the front of her strugf^ing tortilla factory into a 
wildly successful restaurant empire based on, of all tilings, 
good food: worid<lass tacos al carbon, the best table salsas 
in the state, and airy sopaipilltts. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2. Dinner Mon thnj Thur 5:30-10. Fri 5.30-11, Sat 
11:30-11, Sun noon-10. Inexpensive lo moderate. Cr. <S) All 
locations. 

Otto's, 5502 Memorial (864-2573). Barbecue is a way of life 
in these paris. Singling out one spot as the best would release 
a torrent of contradictions; but aeclariiig Otto's lo be among 
the best will dicit consent from barbecue aficionados. Lean, 
smoky beef, meaty ribs, and hefty, well-seasoned links can 
be bought here by the pound, plate, or sandwich. Flam- 
bursers are served In separate but equally utilitarian facilities 
up &ont. Beer only. Mon thru Sat 11-9 lor barbecue, 9-mid- 
night for hamburgers (except hamburgers Sat til 6 only). 
Closed Sun. Irwxpensive. N. ® 

Ouisie's Table and Travdma Bro%vn Bag Lunch Company, 

1706 Sunset (528-2264). Frequented by an attractive, 
heterogeneous 'near town" crowd. Ouisie's keeps em conv 
ing witft steaming cups ot lemon-garlic soup, scallops bathed 
in a nicely balanced wine sauce, and Frisbee-size homemade 
cookies. Wooden tables and casual help lend a bistro air to 
this furbished building, once a grocery store. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Sat 11-3. Light menu Tue thru Sat 3-6:30. Dirmer 
Tue thru Thur 6:30-11, Fri til midnight. Sat til 11:30. Closed 
Sun. Moderate. AE. MC. V, 

Piimo't Mexican Restaurant and Outdoor Cantina, 519 

Rosalie at Smith (528-9158). This minuscule taqueria does 
well on the what-you-get-for-what-you-pay scale. Fresh in- 
gredients prevail. Try the came guisada. a darkly delicious 
stew ideal for rolling in a tortilla along with a dab of 
guacamole ar>d a smic^en of salsa. Mexican beers & Mhne. 
Mon thru Sat 11-10. Closed Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. 
AE, MC. V. 

The Rainbow Lodge, 1 Birdsall (861-9407). Don t wait for a 
Kansas tornado lo transpori you to this over-t he-rainbow 
spot nestled among azaleas ano oak trees on the edge of Buf- 
falo Bayou. Decor is comfortably whimsical and tfie menu 
piques diners' interest with cold ratatouille, quail in a rich 
brown sauce, and luscious walnut pie. Bar. Lunch Tue ihru 
Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Tue h Sun 6:30-9:30, Wed thru Sal 
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At Delmonico's we want 
you to enjoy yourself, as well 
as your meal. 

Before dinner you're invited 
to relax in the lounge. Have a 
drink. Sit back in your chair 
and ease your mind to the 
sounds of a soothing piano. 

And the dining room is 
equally comfortable. When 



you're ready to order, select 
from a variety of gourmet de- 
lights including lobster, lamb 
and veal. And don't hesitate 
to ask for steak. In fact, beef is 
our specialty. 

Dine at Delmonico's any 
night until midnight. Reser- 
vations suggested: 960-8100. 
The pleasure is ours. And yours. 



pcmoNico^ 

jston 



In the Galleria Plaza Hotel, Houston 

«f STERN INTdtNATKMAC 



For your next group function, 
plan ahead to the 18th century. 



Houston's new favorite 
setting for banquets, par- 
ties, receptions, even 
weddings takes your func- 
tion back to silver-rich 
Mexico of the 18th century. 
It's a magnificent recrea- 
tion of Mexico City's inter- 
nationally famous La 
Hacienda de los 
Morales. 

Hidden in the 
trees on Buffalo 
Bayou, this replica of the 
storied old Plantation of 




the White Mulberry has six 
function rooms for ten to 
1,000 guests to enjoy lunch 
or dinner. Even more for 
some events, like cocktail 
parties and receptions. 
Where else but Hous- 
ton would a world re- 
nowned continental res- 
taurant make 
elegant dining 
and service 
available to 
group functions? 




LA HACIENDA D LOS MSRALES 

10440 Deerwood on Buffalo Bayou 
(West of West Belt between Westheimer and Memorial) 
Information: 780-0933 
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til 10:30. Sun brunch 10:30-2. Closed Mon. Reservations re- 
quired. Expensive. AE, V. 

Ray Ha/s Cjfun Po-Boy§, 4302 Richmond (623-6321), 6716 
Hillcrofl (772-2441). 22215 Katy Fwy (392-0452), Pole your 
pirogue over to this Cajun roadhouse and revive your 
strength with a bucket of boiled crawfi&h or a plate of fried 
rabbit. Gumbo ingredients vary, no doubt reflecting 
surpluses — some sausage one day, shrimp ar>d rabbit the 
next. Self-service. Mon thru Sat 10:30-9, except Richmond 
doses Mon thru Thur at 8. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. (S) 
All locations. 

Ruggles, 903 Westheimer (524-3839) and 6540 San Felipe 
(977-4949). Ruggles has earned its faithful clientele with a 
somefhing'for-everyone menu — spinach salad for the light 
luncher, poulet au poivre or steak for the hearty diner, arnl 
eg^ Benedict or beignets for the late-night sr\acker. The 
Westheimer location gets top marks for consistent quality. 
Bar. Lurch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Sun 11-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Thur 6-1, Fri & Sat til 3. Sun til 11. Moderate to expen- 
sive AE. DC MC. V 

Ruth's Chris Steak House, 6213 Rkhnwnd (782-2453). If beef 
is one of your prime concerns, steer a course for this down- 
home eatery in uptown digs. Choose among a filet, a sirloin, 
a rib eye, and a porterhouse, At lunch it is considered good 
form to share a steak with a friend. Side dishes and salads are 
unremarkable, but the pecan pie is worth every calorie. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-11.30, Sat 5-11:30. Sun 5-10:30. Expen- 
sive. Cr. 

San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto Battleground (479-2828), Quan- 
tity is the lure here— all the oysters on the half shell you can 
consume followed by fried oysters, boiled shrimp, fried fish, 
fiTOch fries, homemade biscuits, strawberry jam, and 
sherbet. Tum-of-the-century decor. Work off your avoir- 
dupois with a )og around the monument. Bar. Tue thru Fri 
6-10, Sat 5:30-10, Sun 1-9, Closed Mon. Expensive. AE, 
DC. MC V. 

Shanghai East, third level, Galleria, 5015 Westheimer at Post 
Oak (627-3682). The restrained decor and muted lights of 
this attractive restaurant belie the assertive tendencies of the 
kitchen, with its repertoire of ^icy Szechuan dishes. Balance 
a spirited selection like yu shiang shredded pork with 
something docile like chicken with sizzling rice. Bar. Mon 
thru Thur 11:30-9:45. Fri & Sat til 10:45, Qosed Sun. 
Moderate. AE. DC. V. Cg) 

Swan Den Chinese Kitchen, 2534 Amherst (522-6559). This 
unassuming family-run establishment tucked away in the 
Rice University area wins customers ivith specialties like 
paper-wrapped chicken with ginger: sub gum soup (a rich 
chicken broth replete with abalone, chicken, bok choy, slices 
of roast pork, and mushrooms); and pork hart fo (flat rice 
noodles— Chinese fettucciiw— with bean sprouts, sliced 
poi^t. ginger, water chestnuts, and green onions). Order 



from the ideographic menu. Beer wine. Mon thru Thur 
11-9:30. Fri ll-:0, Sat 1-10. Closed Sun. Inexpensive to 
moderate CB. DC. MC. V. (g) 

*Tandoor, 3901 Westheimer (960*472), From the rich and 
varied culture that brought you chess and cotton come entic- 
ing dishes like chicken chaat (shredded chicken in a spicy, 
coriander-enhanced sauce), chicken makhmwaUt {tanaoor- 
baked chicken cooked in spices with chopped tomatc»es and 
butter), and lamb pasanda (lamb marinated in yoguri and 
cooked in cream and spices). Don't overlook the onion 
kulcha (onion-st\iffed Indian bread). Bar. Lunch Mon tfiru 
Fri 11:30-2, Sun noon-2:30. Dinner Sun thnj Thur 6-10:30, 
Fri & Sat til 11:30. Reservations a must on weekends. Expen- 
sive. AE. DC. MC. V. (g) 

Tivoli Inn, 715 Hawthorne (524-2582). Small and cozy, this 
hospitable Danish establishment woos guests with cold lururh 
arrangements of tiny, boiled shrimp, patf. and herring in 
cream, a fragrant mushroom soup, and a dense, rich apple 
cake with vmipped cream. At diiuier. we recommend the 
flounder Bar Lunch Tue thru Fri 11 30-2 30, Dinner Tue 
thru Thur 5 30-10:30, Fn & Sat til 11. Ck>sed Sun & Mon. 
Moderate to expensive. AE, DC, MC. V. 
Tokyo Gardens, 47D1 Westheimer (622-7886). ObM:lad 
waitresses, a lai^ carp pond, shoji (paper sliding screerts), 
and traditional dances lend an orvlocation air. To begin, in- 
vestigate the sushi, morsels of raw seafood such as squid, 
tuna, or abaJor>e served artistically on small mounds of spicy 
rice. For an entree, consider the teppan yaki. a harmonious 
combination of strips of beef and vegetables cooked at your 
table. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Diiu>er Mon thru Fri 
6-11. Sat 5:30-midnight, Sun 5.30-10:30. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. Cr. ® 

* ** Tony's, 1801 S. Post Oak (622-6778). Dine chic to 
sheik in high-toned surroundings (no stained glass, lattice- 
work or Naugahyde— only fresh flowers, fabric-covered 
walls, and paintings sans price tags). Revel in Gulf crabmeat 
fines herbes. rack of lamb, and a dessert souffle. House wine 
is excellent. Coat and tie de rigueur. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Fri 5:30-11, Sat til 11:30. Closed 
Sun. Very expensive. AE. MC, V. (S) 
Trader Vkr's, 6900 Main (668-9211). The Polynesian 
paraphernalia and the elaborate libations often obscure the 
kitchens forte: Indonesian dry-roasted meats, red snapper 
meuniere, and paper-thin filet of beef in mustard sauce. 
Finish yourself ofi^ with rum raisin ice cream. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner 7 days 5:30-11. except Sat til 
11:30. Expensive. Cr. 

Uncle Tai's Hunan Yuan, 2 Post Oak Central, 1980 S. Post 
Oak (960-8000). Enjoy the distinctive dishes of Hunan and 
Yunnan provinces as interpreted by Uncle Tai. well-re- 
spected New York chef who has recently moved to Houston. 
Start with the superlative hot-and-sour fish broth, a piquant 



La Seule Etoile 

Cuisine Frampaise 
Luncheon and Dinner 
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for After Theatre Dining 

3925 Richmond Avenue at Greenway Pleiza 
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P.O. Bene 450& McAIIen. Tveam 78801 
Phone (812) 606-9571 



The unique fiberglass 
'VniwaWand "Phase IT 
constrwtion technique 
offered by DM* J Pools 
mcLkes pool building as 
easy as learning the 
back stroke. Profitable, 
too! For it^rmation on 
the very c^rdable 
'^Fre^mC pool kits, 
contact DS* J Pools. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 
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aromatic soup accented with cilantro that mi^t well be 
Chinese mothers' chicken soup. For an entree, try Uncle Tai's 
beef, a unique rendition of beef and peppers; and don't 
overlook cold noodles Hurum-style, a platter of cold rice 
noodles in a spicy brown sauce topped with julienrve 
cucumber and chicken. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30, 
Sat k Sun noon-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Fri 5:30-10. Sat it 
Sun til 10:30, Moderate to expensive, AE, DC. MC, V, ® 
Zorba the Greek's Cafe, 202 Tuam (528-1382) When 
Zorba's hits its stride, it produces the finest fried shrimp and 
scallops and oysters in these parts. Creek specialties like 
tiroptakia and roasted Iamb demand attention. Decor defies 
description; suffice it to say that you won't be bored. Beer & 
wine. Tue thru Sat 11-11. Oosed Sun & Mon, Inexpensive. 
N. ® 

This Month 

SmalL new, or offbeat places to try 

Bill's Steak House, at intersection of Texas Hwy 71 & 111: 
U S Hwy 59 to El Campo, wjuth 17 miles on Texas Hwy 71 
(512-58B-7051). Located at least 15 miles from nowhere. 
Bill's is hardly uptown: but the parking lot on Saturday night 
might be mistaken for that of the (^lleria. The name be- 
speaks steaks, but Bill's heart is in seafood and he serves 
whatever has come up in the nets along the Matagorda 
penirtsula that morning. Fresh catfish, when available, is the 
Hwcialty of Bill's 16-year-old son. one of five cooks. Steaks 
shouldn't be overlooked, though. The 20-ounce T-bone is 
worthy of the most serious meat eater. Bill's salad bar is a 
cornucopia of toppers and garnishes. Favorites are raw 
jicama slices and spiced fruits. Bar. Dinner 7 days from 5 un- 
til folks quit coming. Sun buffet 11-2. Moderate. MC, V. ® 

The Wentletrap, the Straixl & Tremonl, Galveston (1-765- 
5545). If your image of Galveston encompasses only sand, 
sunburn, and Sea-Arama, you wilt now have to expand it to 
include this gracious restaurant housed in the recently 
restored 1871 Thomas Jefferson League building. Named for 
or»e of Texas' rarest shells, the Wentletrap features a con- 
tinental menu reflecting local bounty in dishes like rich, 
sherry-laced crabmeat bisque and Gulf trout Careme (a filet 
of trout in a wine sauce, overly thick but well seasoned, with 
musfuxwms aiul crabmeat). Also noteworthy is tf>e veal au 
cHonterelles. Service could be better. Bar. Lunch Mon thni 
Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6:30-11. Sat 6-11. 
Closed Sun. Expensive. AE, MC, V 
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S. E- Brown 
P.O. Box 12783 
San Antonio 78283 

Stephen J. Cicchetli 
511 E. Huisache 
San Antonio 78212 

Around the Stale Editor 
Box 1569. Austin 78767 



THEATER 
Legitimate 

San Antonio Theater Center, 1920 Fredencksburg Rd in 
tormer Woodlawn Theater (733-61011. Troupe specializing 
in original plays with an emphasis on rock music. Play not 
selected at press lime. Fri & Sat at 8. Sun at 6:30. Fri & Sal 
$5, Sun S3. 50. ® 

Community Theater 

Man of La Mamcha, San Antonio bitle Theater, San Pedro 
Playhouse, San Pedro k Ashby (732-81011. Musical based 
on Don Quixote. Ian 11 thru Feb 2 Thur thru Sat at 815 
Sun, Ian 20 U 27 at 2:30. S3-$6. ® Call ahead. 
Old Times, St. Philips College Aud. 2111 Nevada 
(532-4211). Harold Pinter s surreal drama about an odd re- 
union. Ian 29 thru 31. At 8:15. Free. ® 

Dinner Theater 

Church Theater. 1150 S. Alamo (224-40S5) Thru Feb 10: 
The Guardsman Tue thru Sal: opens at 6:30, bu((et at 7. 
show at 8:15. Sun: opens at 1. buftet at 1:30. show at 2:45. 
Reservations necessary Sun & Tue $7.50. Wed & Thur 
$8 75. Fri $9.95. Sal $10,50, 

Fiesta Dinner Playhouse, 1270 N Loop 1604 ( 494-77931 
Send Me No Flowers, starring Van lohnson, Tue thru Sun: 
opens at 6, buffet at 6:30, show at 8:30, Sun: opens at noon, 
buffet at 12:30, show at 1:45, Reservations necessary, 
$10-$16, ® 

MUSIC 
Classical 

JAN 13 h 14: Texas Opera Theater, Laurie Aud, 715 
Stadium Dr (736-8117), Madama Butterfly, Ian 13 at 2:30, 
Ian 14 at 8, Call for prices, ® 

)AN 19: San Antonio Symphony, Theater for the Perform- 
ing Arts, Market k Bowie (223-5591), Brahms: Tragic Over- 
ture and German Requiem, Louise Russell, soprano, Robert 
Hale, baritone At 8:30 S4-S8, 

JAN 21: San Antonio Symphony, Laurie Aud, 715 Stadium 
Dr (223-5591), See |an 19 for details. At 8. ® 
JAN 25 k 27: San Antonio Symphony Opera, Theater for 
the Performing Arts, Market k Bowie (223-5591). Berg: 
Wozzeck. William Dooley. Douglas Perry, and Gimi Beni, 
guest singers. Jan 25 at 8:30, Ian 27 at 8. Call (or prices, 
JAN 27: UTSA Madrigal Singers, McNay Art Institute, 6000 
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N. N«w Braunfels (691-4354). Program to be announced. At 
3. Free. 

jAN 29: Cbuical Guitar Enxmble, McAllister Aud. San 
Antonio College, 1400 San Pedro (734-7311). Terry Muska, 
conductor. Program to be announced. At 2. Free. ® Call 
ahead. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

JAN 29: San Antonio Symphony Pops, Convention Center 
Arena. Market & Bowie (223-5501) The Chordsmen. At 8. 
S6-$I5. <S> 

DANCE 

JAN 26: The Krasnayarsk Dance Company, Laurie Aud. 715 
Stadium Dr (736-8117). Program to be announced. At 8. 
Call tor prices. ® 

FILM 

San Antonio College Flbn Series, Room 301 . Moody Learn- 
ing Center, 1500 San Pedro (734-731 1 1. Ian 23: Citizen Kane. 
At 12:30 & 7:30. Free. (S> 



SPORTS 
Basketball 

San Antonio Spurs, Convention Center Arena, Market & 
Bowie (224-9578). Ian 2: Phoenix. Ian 5: Boston. Ian 8: 
Denver. Jan 11: Cleveland. Jan 13; Atlanta. Ian 15; New 
lersey. Jan 19: Washington. Jan 22; San Diego. Ian 25; Seat- 
tle. Jan 27: Atlanta. At 7:30. $4-S8. (S 
Trinity University, Sams Gym, 715 Stadium Dr (736-8406). 
Jan 11 at 7 30; Rice (women) Jan 12 at 6; Sul Ross (women). 
Jan 12 at 8: Sul Ross (men). Jan 28 at 6: Tarleton (women). 
Jan 28 at 8; Tarleton (men). Jan 30 at 7 30; Southwestern 
(women). 50«-$2. ® 

REVELATION 

San Antonio Art Institute Classes, 6000 N. New Braunfels 
(824-0531). Classes beginning Jan 14 include painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics, and art history. Classes for 
children. Call for details. (£) 

Trends in Drug Abuse, Chapman Aud, Trinity University, 
715 Stadium Dr (736-7413). Lecture by O. Z. White, 
sociology professor. Jan 14 at 7. Free. ® 
Trinity University Continuing Education, various locations 
on campus. 715 Stadium Dr (736-7601). Courses beginning 
in Jan include weight control, stress management, cal- 
ligraphy, furniture rejuvenation, fencing, wine, and spring 
gardening. Call for details. 

FOR CHILDREN 

Wagenhichr Circus Collection, Institute of Texan Cultures. 
HemisFair Plaza, Durango & IH 37 (226-7651). Miniature 
handmade circus wagons and related items from the collec- 
tion of Fred VVagentuehr, a New Braunfels barber. )an 12 
thru month. Tue thru Sun 9-5. Free. C® 

MUSEUMS 

Institute of Teun Cultures, southwest comer, HemisFair 
Plaza, Durango & IH 37 (226-7651). Dedicated to the idea 
that Texas is a melting pot. the institute stirs up 26 ethnic 
groups that ^tled the state into a melange of exhibits, 
photos, and a multimedia show protected on a wraparound 
screen. Thru Mar 30: Texas-Mexico Borderlands— oils and 
sketches by Tom Lea. Thru Jan 6: Miniature Christmas 
Displays. Tue thru Sun 9-5. Free. <S> 

Museum of Transportation, HemisFair Plaza, Alamo St en- 
trance (226-1201). Hidden among some mostly unused 
buildings is a fascinating display of antique carnages, vin- 
tage classic cars, and other modes of transportation. Mon 
thru Fri 9-5. Sat & Sun 10-6. Donation: adults Si; children 
under 12. 50<. ® 

ART 

Institutions 

McNay Art Institute, 6000 N. New Braunfels (824-5368). 
Permanent collection includes Post -Impressionist French and 
contemporary paintings. Tue thru Sal 9-5. Sun 2-5. Free. 
San Antonio College, 14 Koehler Cultural Center, 310 W. 
Ashby (734-7311), Ian 18 thru 20 lohn Catrv paintinRS; Ray 
Cox, paintings: Mary Downing, ceramics. Tue thru Fri 10-4. 
Free. 

UT Health Science Center, Aud Foyer, 7703 Floyd Curl 
(691-6327). Ian 6 thru 31: batik, sculpture, and paintings by 
Cletus B^lmann. Mon thru Sat 8-5, Sun 1-5, Free. ® 
Wilte Museum, 3801 Broadway (826-0647). Permanent 
displays of Texas wildlife and artifacts, and changing art ex- 
hibits. A multimedia show, San Antonio Is ... . gives a 
balanced introduction to the city, Mon thru Fri 9-5, except 
Thur til 9: Sat, Sun & holidays 10-6. Donation: adults $1; 
children under 12. 50c. ® 

Galleries 

Bright Shawl Gallery, 819 Augusta (225-6366). Artist of 
month to be announced. Mon thru Fri 10-2. ® 
Sol del Rio Gallery, 1020 Townsend (828-5555). Group 
show, artists to be announced. Mon thru Sal 10-5:30. ® 

OUTDOORS 

Bracltenridge Park, Mulberry & St. Marys (828-8111). 



SAN ANTONIO 



Definitely an inner city park, with big crowds on weekends, 
litter, and noise. Bui surprisingly, some areas are still 
basically wilderness. Good picnic grounds along San An- 
tonio River, paddleboats. mile-long miniature train, play- 
u-Qunds, and zoo. Also check out nearby Chinese Sunken 
Gardens, a former quarry converted into a flower-studded 
Shangri-la of goldfish-laden pools crisscrossed by planted 
bridges. The prettiest spt>t in the city. Park open 7 days 24 
hours, but not recommended tor midnight strolls. Sunken 
Gardens open dawn- 11 p.m. Free. ® 

San Antonio Zoo, 3903 N St Mary s (734-7183). One of the 
nation s best zoos. Most of the animals are displayed in no- 
bars pits designed to simulate their natural environments. 
Several rare species. A clear stream, inhabited by fish and a 
variety of waterfowl, flows through the zoo. Monkey Island, 
a vast pit around a rocky hill swarming with baboons and 
goats, is fun to watch for hours. Alstt, elephant shows for 
kids and a fine tropical, free-environment aviary, where 
birds fly past your head. Open 7 days 9:30-6. Adults Si .50, 
children 50c. ® 



POINTS OF INTEREST 

The Alamo, Alamo Plaza (222-1693) Of course it's the 
Shrine of Texas Freedom, but it's also an interesting museum 
with a good gift shop and fine grounds. Shouldn't be missed, 
really. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30. Sun 10-5:30, Free, ® 

King WiUiam Area, King William & Alamo (227-8786». 
Once a leading slum, what is one of the oldest 
neighborhoods in the city has now been almost entirely 
restored. Easily the most beautiful residential area in San 
Antonio, with fascinating houses from the Victorian and 
other eras. Some open to tours. ® 

U Villita, S. Presa & Villita The earliest settlement in San 
Antonio, restored and complete with craft shops and bou- 
tiques. Always quiet, despite the bustle of the surrounding 
city. Open 7 days 8-6. Free. ® 

River Square, Commerce & Presa (224-4571). A tourist s 
treasure— a variety of shops selling crafts and unusual Items 
far superior to the ordinary artsy-craftsy wares. Nice 
restaurant, the Calico Cat, invites a stop for tea andquiche. 
Most shops open Mon thru Fri 10-5:30. Sat 10-9. ® 

San Antonio Missions. These missions were the pioneering 
settlements in S<iuth Texas. Built by the Franciscan order in 
the 1700s, the missions were a\ho schools for the Indians, 
military fortifications, and homes. Most have been restored, 
but the original wilderness ambience still pervades many of 
them. Adm to one mission: adults 50c. children 25c. Ticket 
for all four missions Si. available at any of the missions. 
Mission Concepcion, 807 Mission Rd (532-3158). 
Of all the missions, this is the one closest to its 
original condition. Still used as a church, with 
some rare frescoes. Open 7 days 10-5. 
Mission San Francisco de la Espada, Espada Rd 
(627-2064). The mile-long aqueduct built in 1720 to 
carry water to the mission is as fascinating as the 
church. The aqueduct still works, and the mission 
ts still an active church to area residents. Open 7 
days 10-5:30. 

Mission San Jose, 6539 San Jose (922-27311. Prob- 
ably the most beautiful and informative of all the 
missions. Expansive, well-restored grounds feature 
native living quarters and an old grain mtll. The 
Rose Window is famous for its carved stonework. 
Open 7 days 9-6. ® 

Mission San Juan Capistrano, Graf Rd (532-3154). 
Religious figures made by parishioners from corn- 
stalk pith decorate the chapel. Open 7 days 

9:30-5:30. 

Southwest Crah Center, 300 Augusta (224-0123). Today a 
leading craft school, the center also serves as a well-restored 
example ot Country French architecture. Built by a wealthy 
Frenchman for his bride, who never lived in it, the structure 
was a girls' school run by an order of French nuns for nearly 
a century. Call to arrange tours for 10 or more. Mon thru Fri 
9-5. Free. 

Spanish Governor's Palace, 105 Military Plaza (224-0601). 
Not really palatial by most standards, but an interesting ex- 
ample of the frugality required of even the aristocrats among 
early Spanish settlers. Restored and furnished with period 
pieces. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 10-5. Adults 40c. children 
15<.® 



ON THE TOWN 

Alvundcr'ft, 3422 N St. Mary s (732-2310) Recently opened 
on the southern edge of Brackenridge Park, this spacious bar 
is a pool and pinball player s paradise. The decor is simple, 
the food and drinks inexpensive, the service friendly, and the 
burgers and dogs wear a variety of clever disguises. Open 7 
days 11-2. N. ® 

Boehler's Garden, 328 E Josephine (227-1187). Located in a 
big old wood building near the Pearl Brewery, this is the 
place that's been around since 1886. Definitely a neighbor- 
hood bar. from the stiff drinks and S2 plate lunches to the 
cigar-chomping, stuffed Canada goose that guards the cash 
register. Atmosphere usually loose and low-key, even when 
it's crowded. Forties and fifties tunes on the jukebox: pool 
tables and a piano (off limits except on birthdays). Not ifw 
place to boogie-oogie. but if you drag in dead beat after a 
ong day, the bartender will understand. Lunch 11-3 daily 
except Sun. Open 7 days 11-2. N. 

Bombay Bicycle Club, 3506 N. St. Mary s (732-0601). Hard- 
ly seems like a bar at all— more a polite gathering place out 
of Victorian England. Lots of overstuffed antique chairs and 
couches are grouped for quiet tete-a-tetes among lush plants. 
Neither service nor game room in back is likely to interfere 
with conversations. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. N. ® 
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Broadway 5050, 5050 Broadway (82&-9278) The conversion 
from 1950s cafeteria to 1970s bar was made without s^icri- 
Bcinx the art deCO ambience- The self-service kitchen oKers a 
smaJl but varied menu and moderaie prices, bui the Ijrge 
number of imported and domestic beers and b.ir dnnks ore 
moderately to expensive. Usually quiet during the attemoon, 
but crowded and noisy at night. Jazz and blues Wednesday. 
Thursday, and Saturday 9-1. Food served til midnight. 
Open Mon thni Sat 11-2, Sun noon-2. No cover. MC. V. <S) 
Dnrty NtOiri^ Pabdo del Rio Hotel 200 S. Alamo on the 
It 022-2481). Loud and rowdy, with plenty of dart 
[ and dark ale. Good drinking spot tor the under- 
~ Ualong piano muuc nightly about 8:30, with 
luesday throu^ Saturday and Tommy Lynch 
other nights. Umch noaft-l:30. 7 day* noon-1. No 
cover but M|Ktr drink prices ixdien dicft^t awHrtiaiaHMnt . 
Cr. 

The Esquire, 153 E. Commerce (222-8507). Adjoining bar 
and cafe have been a downtown landmark since Prohibition. 
Inexpensive food varies in quality (Mexican dishes are best). 

e room is a classic, with high copper ceilinKS. a walnut 
bar, brass ratlines, a view of the river, and tne cheapest 
drinks in town. Clientele basically blue collar and bilingual, 
but friendly service is extended to everyorw. Impromptu 
maridchi jam sessions on weekends. Open 7 days 9 a.m. -2 
a.m. Bar closes at midnight. No cover. N. (W) 
The Farmer's Daughter, 542 NW. W.W. White (J33-7391). 
The scene here remains basically unchanged since Bob Wills 
trod the b*>ards. The clientele that packs this large hall comes 
for two reasons; to drink beer and dance counlr>'. Frequent 
appearances by local favorites like Adolph Hotner as well as 
headline acts. The paraphernalia and photos on the walls tell 
the story ot CAW music trom the lorties lo the present Wed 
<[ Thur 5-midnight, Fri & Sat 5-1, Sun 2-midnight. Closed 
Mon Tue. Free dancci Wed ni^t and Sun 2-8. Variable 
cover other tiines. N. <S) 

The Frkadly Spot 1001 S. Abmo (22341840). An aptiv 
named place wwrt laii>yti» and aicl diac la lub ri bo w with 
the neighboriwod'i more eolofful wbioa. hdoor-ootdoor 
beer garden with a homey com lunndy motif. Large variety 
of bottled beer and wines. Uve musk on wedwnds. Open 7 
days noon-midni^t. except Sat til 1 a.m. Bartender goes 
home early If business is slow. No cover @ 
Hipp's Bubble Room, 1411 MtCulK.u^h [ZZ.\-\)-ilo}. Those 
Christmas lights weren't put up just tor the season. They're 
there all year long at the whim ot an owner who has made 
this qyot an in place lor more years than mo^ people can 
recall. Does U with laid-back charm, great burgen and fries, 
aid b«te beer. Mon Wad thru M U-^nldnyit SM ta 1. 
Ooicd Son ft Tue. No cow. N. 

Km^B Kmtina, 102 Produce Row (2254)451). A bar 
fiemaritably similar to a Mexican cantina— or at least vrfiat 

you'd like one to be. Lots of tile and brass, mariachis (a bit 

too loud at times), and comfortable ^eating under ceiling 
fans and hanging plants I i^ht tcfni Mon thru Thur 11-mid- 
night, Fri & Sat 11-2. Sun nt>on midnight. No cover. MC, 
V.® 

The Landing, 522 Riverwalk (223-7266). One of the first 
river r^AA »ots, putting out some inspired thirties jazz. Tue 
Ihiu Thnr 9-t m ft Stt 8:30-2. Cloied S« ft Mon. $t Ud- 
dcn cover. Cr. 

Lynd/s Craat Indoors, 5562 Frvdericksburg Rd (341-9905). 
A quiet bar for quiet people to have quiet talks among the 
pbnts and stained glass, which are. naturally, quiet. Ught 
food available. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. N. (S) 
Magic Time Machine, 902 NE. Loop 410 (828-1478). Sup- 
pose that Walt Disney had dropped acid while listening to 
the Bee Gees. He just might have invented this place. Each 
table has a different decor, trom jungle to mine shaft, and all 
the service people are in outlandish costumes. Plastic Fan- 
tastic Dfaco. Dress code. Restaurant closes Sun thru Thur at 
11, Fri* Sat at 11:30. (3pen 7days 5:30-2. Reservations sug- 
gested Sun thru Thur for dinner. None taken Fri it Sal. No 
cover. Cr. 

Mai Tai, 527 Riverwalk (2Z3-O107) A quiet, not too welMit 
place that s good for >:t'tlink; avv.iy from the hustle and bustle 
ot the river crowds Specializes m Polynesian drinks and live 
eclectic folk music every night except Sunday. Open Mon 
thru Sal noon'2. Sat A Sun 1-2. Small cover on Fri & Sal 
nights. AE. MC. V, 

Mcndiola's BaUroom, US Hwy 81 (622-3404). Saturday night 
dances feature the best in Tex-Mex music from cumbia to 
conjunto. Patrons, old and young, crowd the huge dance 
floor and execute their steps with gusto. Cold beer and 
•■tnpa arc aervad. Sunday afternoon horst- races are a local 
tradition. Take IH 3S south from downtown through 
Somerset (about 15 miles) and look for a large billboard on 
the left. Sat dances 8-2. Cover £5 & up. N, ® 
R. C. Peacock's, 8523 Tee Cee (822-8776). Live Las Vegas- 
style entertainment, and the popular backgammon bar is still 
there. Evening buffet weekdays during happy hour 4-8. 
Open Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat 4t Sun 8-2. , Cover varies. AE. 
MC, V.<S> 

tnfd Street Crossfaig, 526 Riverwalk (226^256). Classiest 
)oint on the river— a disco decorated with brass, stained 
daat, and plants. A booth by the window affords a look at 
the riven one at the back lets you escape the pounding beat 

of the music Entre and dessert crepes Open 7 davs U 30-2 
$4 minimum Fn & Sat Cr. 

San Antonio Country, 1122 N- St. Mary s t222'8273' San 
Antonio's leading; ^jy bar js also trequenled by straights, 
who get a minimum ol haWn- Home-like atmosphere 
dominates half the club, with cozy rooms for talk, pool, or 
TVgazii^. Rest is puredisco. Open Sun thru Thur 2-2. Fri k 

tU 4. Cover varies. N. ® 
StdpwOly'l^ 1502 Bitten Rd (8244)696). Rock n' roll! This 
miiudiUd (slightly) wai^MMM on San Antonio's north side 
lervca as a atonping pound for devotees of the Next, the 
Skunks, and other purveyors of the "world ends tomorrow" 



sound. A variety of top local bands visit fraqOSldy* and you 
can reggae with the Lotions every Wednesday ai|K. Beer on 
tap. pool tables, mixed drinks, friendly employees, and 
plenty of loud music. Open 5-6 days a we^ about 7 or 8 til 
2. Closed days vary. Small cover varies. N. C&. 

Umon Jack Ale and SpMta, 2022 McCuUough (732-3954). 
Your basic, comfortaHt bv for a drink tad dMt irtdi 
friends. Unobtrusive fblkslngfalf OH >> isfcan Ji.-OpBI 7 day 

11-2, No cover. Cr. 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the following price 
scale, which re pres eni a the cost of a tyi^cal meal for one per- 
son eioJusive of drinks, tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $5 

Moderate $5 to $10 

Expensive $10 to $15 

Very expensive over $15 

Establishments that serve mixed drinks are indicated by the 
word Bar. Under Texas lawaCUHOmer jsnotpraUtodtO 
bring his own wine onto the pmtaa flf a 1 
serves mixed drinks. 

♦ * ★Three stars designate • < ^ 

consistently superior rood, service, and ambi enc e - on e of 
the best in the country. 

iritTwo stars dsrignsCt a ftnt restaurant with outstanding 
food; either the service or the atmosphere (preferably both) 

is outstanding as well— one of the bc-st in the state. 

♦ One star designates a restaurant with excellent (oikJ and 
adequate service and atmosphere— one ot the best in tfie dty. 

A4*'s lotlep, 4901 Bt wd swy (MMIT). Tbiiwlnahop/raa- 

taurant has mat of the flavor of a real ^Mnfah meson: 
cramped and noisy quarters and something more than minor 
disorganization oat frant. The kitchen is one of the few 
hereabouts that understands the uses of herbs and savories; the 

changeable evening menu may include a flavorful chicken pro- 
vencale, a crusty vegetabk- pudding ifrittata). or rolled flank 
steak stuffed with spinach and minced sausage. Sandwiches 
and cheese plates are available ton The house wint- changt-s 
frequently and is always intertstmy Wine & beer. Mon thru 
Thur 11-10. Fri & Sat til 11. Cheese plates only, 2:30-6. Closed 
Sun. Inexpensive to moderate. MC. V. (S) Side CPliaBGe. 
Al-Arz Lebanese Food and Steaks, 5137 FredEridaboig Rd at 
Callaghan (344-2212). At last, a h«iddle Emlm mtaurant that 
is neat, well run, and puts the emphasis on food radwr than 
bdly buttons. Lebanese sptrialtks imaglnathrcly combine 
pound beef, whole ii dw iW, yont ffHi l w i. and rice wtth the 
Bwors of curry, cardmoaL-and |plc*K. Iltt nfiwUBg 
salad is simply dnMedwtti Mm )alptaiid el. tliefloaiblnn* 
tion plate make* a food aMlRpitt for anpone not buniUar with 
the food, and sm« an my liMd. Bscr It wine. Sun dim 
Thur 11-10. Fri & Sat Ml 11. Modnate. MC, V. (g) 
Anaqua Room, Plaza Nacinnal Hotel. 555 S. Alamo 
(229-1000). A complete thange in kitt hen statt, instituted too 
late for review, raises the question of whetfier the food is soon 
to equal the dignified beauty of the dining room. Bar. Mon 
thru Sat 6:30-11, 11:30-2:30 & 5:30-10:30 except Fri k Sat til 
11; Sun 7-11:30, noon-3 4c 5:30-10:30. Expensive to very ex- 
pmrivi.Cr. (f^ 

ArikiKfb «»1 Bnadnny (S2Mm. AAva diaky start, thb 
chic, expensive place snms to have puBed itsdf together. A re- 
cent evening nam was thoroughly satisfying, from an am 
brosial red snapper mouuse enoraccd by two contrasting 
sauces, throu^ sweetbreads Madeira (a dish we had found 
fault with earlier), to poached fresh salmon in a diU-Aavored 
beamaise. The vegetables are still persecuted (carrots over- 
cooked and overwhelmed in garlic, lyonnaise potatoes far too 
oiI> i and most desserts are disappointing. But we were happy 
to find crisp bread on the table and service that was both more 
knowledgeable and more enthusiastic than pn'viously. Bar, 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30 & 6-11. except Sat til midnight. 
Closed Sun. Lunch moderate to expensive. Dinner very expen- 
sive Cr ® Call ahead. 

Bam Door, 8400N. New Braunfets (824-0116). Tilts Ng, folksy 
place has been dispensing beef since 1952, and you can get 
anything from a ^-ounce filet to a two-ilKll'Aiek- dub (at 
$14.95). Owners are Greek but. alas, the menu gives no hmt of 
this except for a good Greek salad. (However, you cm order 
your stedt garnished with Jslapsnoa or cide con queso.) Some 
seafood. Efficient servke. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5-10, Fri Sat 
til 10:30. Oosed Sun. Reservations suggested. Moderate to ex- 
pensive AE. MC. V, (*) 

The Bayous, 2617 VVagonwhtt-l, oti Nacogdoches north of 
L..K*p 410 '823-5726). This ton^eniai F.ast Texas-style 
seatcKxl restaurant seems to do bt-st with oysters (try a la 
Bayous with garlic and romano cheese' Marinatetl crab 
(.laws, in a pot full ot garlit and herbs in oil. are --uper Tho 
Taste ot Old New Orleans delivers a sample of several ui ihe 
best menu items. The place is attractively done in weathered 
wood and acnriee is cMceBent. Bar. Mon thra Thur 
11:30-10:30, M Ifc Sal tfl 11. Cbsed Sim, Modmlc. AE 
MC, V. ® 

Black-Eyed Pea, 4901 Broadway (822-4968). The hmky 
Dallas original has given birth to a progressive country 
restaurant that is part of a new apartment /shoppiiHt com- 
plex. We've found a few menu items really mei i w M P m the 

fried catfish (not filleted), the homey vegetables (f4cra and 
squash), and onion rings studded with cracked pepper. 
Combread is a clunker, however, and the touted cheese 
broccoli soup was pudding-thick. Comfortable upstairs bar. 
Mon thru Thur 11-11. Fri & Sat U-midnight Sun nni>n I 1 
Moderate. AE. MC. V ® 

Budapest, 514 Villita 5l (225-9379). The best thing about this 
place is its cozy, Old World atmosphere and the long serving 
nours. There are a few excellent specialties like pork roast 
with sweet-and-sour cabbage, the flavorful chiCKcn papri- 
hash, and the bnakfast offering of shephcMTs ontht (with 
sausage, peppers, aiMi mushrooms). An abbitvitltd supoer 
menu (after 10) Includes most of the dessert oqics and a 



s^isfying strudel. Service is tafamsL and sonwtimes unin- 
formed. Hone-and-cantaai awiot from iwarby hotels. 
Beer * wine (indu<fii« Huttarlan labds). Open 7 days 7 
a.m.-nitil^M- Moderate. DCMC V. <S> Patio only. 
Cms/i MM OurlM, 16900 San Ptodro (494-2051). You can 
wear yoor oslrich di in boots to this steakhouse, or your 
track slion. Soil tghts, polished wooden tables, and a 
oombo Att plays until midnight give a classy touch; 
motherly waHiewis make you fed at home. A tray of raw 
vegetanes and sour cream and A smaB cap of chili are 
piescnte d while you await yov oidcr. Csssy kscps 24.000 
bottles of wine in the cdlar and you can ipcnd anywhere 
from $6 to $150 per bottle. Careful attentkm is lavidwd oir 
the beef, with generally excellent results. Bar. Mon thru 
Thur 6-10, Fri 4c Sat til 11. Closed Sun Expensive. Cr 
★ *Cher Ardid, 7701 Broadway (824-6567) Chef Guillermo 
Ardid nms his small, tastefully decorated place with atten- 
tion to the most minute detaib. Lunch is an outstanding 
bargain at $4.95: perhaps a flu^ seafood quiche, or breast 
of chicken in the Basque manner (sauteed to the slightest 
crispness ,ind sauced with (omato and onionK Soups and 
salads are light and appetizing (though the latter have on oc- 
casion been overdremed) and complenr>ent the nneal rather 
than rendHte H MPOfliMMM. Svvfcr is unobtrusive and ef- 
ficient, the vm lirt Mpit bit not extravagant. Only one 
dinner seating 80 VDU are new nulled. Bar. Tue thru Sat 
11:30-2 Ie 7-ia CSooed Stm-* MMjJbswalions a must. 
Expensive to very expensive. MC. V. (!> 

Copper Kitchen, 5t>uthwest Craft Center, 300 Augusta 
1.224 1 I'his chtt-rtul rt-tecton,- is part of the restored Old 
Ursuline Convent, close to downtown The homemade 
soups and salads are invariably attractive ami Jvlinous. the 
latter embellished with outstanding dressinK^ blcndt-d by 
hand. There's a different hot entree each day and occasional- 
ly a memorable baked dessert. Servloe Is CSlsleria-Slyie. A 
crafts gallery is just across the hall. Man Ihiu hi 1130-2. 
CkMed Sat 4e Sun. Inexpensive. N. 
Daky Koam and CmUs Hons^ 5300 h4cCuUough 
(824-7424). TMs one iNes 19 to la name. The fhiffy curtains 
are egg-ycA ycOow. Uie food deled sbly h o m emad e , and the 
service kilchRv<ozy. Saturday buffet bnaidi coeNirtad of 
fresh fruit, a ham-and-hominy casserole, moiSI acnmblcd 
eggs, two excellent sweet breads fresh from die ovn, and 
lots of good coffee. Lunches {ham 11:30) are aqnalhr attrac- 
tive Tue thru Sat 7:30-2:30, also Thur 5:30-7. Kioderate. 
MC, V. ® (At press time the owners were expecting to 
move to 1810 Nacogdoches.) 

B Jarro, 13421 San Pedro (494-5084) and 6555 Bandera 
(664-6719). Delicious Tex-Mex food at reasonable prices, in 
pleasant surroundings. Focal point is a tile kiosk where 
nand-forrned toriillas and qi^sfuiillas (small cheese turn- 
overs) are produced all day long. The beans a ia charro. 
served in their own s>icy cooking liquid, are wtwth a sonnet. 
Daily specials include a sulMtantial caldo dr res (beef and 
vegetable soup) on Tuesdqrs. Bar. MoQ thru Hwr 11-2 4e 
5-9 except Fri & Sat tU 10. Oosed Sun. Inexpensive to 

moderate Cr. (5) 

U MiiaUor, 722 S St. Mary's (225-9444) Real down-home 
Tex-.Vlex food in the * ity thai made it famous. Breakfast 
huevos rancheros ari' heartwarming;: the short, mimeo- 
graphed lunch menu features p^irk tips in red chtU: green en- 
chiladas, and homemaLie caUos, mcluding the superlative 
XochitI soup {with avocado, (hicken, and lolS of cttantro), 
served Saturdays only, l^-er. Mun tfmi 6:30 a.m.-^ p.m.. 
Sat til 3. Oosed Sun. inexpensive. N. 

Q Vccacftti, 110 Broadway (223<HS5). This outstanding 
dowirtown Medcan Anterican restaurant has expanded. 

I a oritnp in quality or speed of service. Beef 
1 In tomato and ehUe sauce) has 1 



t diaracter. 



; cnioyed a Spanish omelet made 
» ana onkms. Hanbutgers and 



andaariy ona 

ote dain AmBricMTdSii^ to^ 
dl 2. Closed Sun. fawxpcraive. N. 

Glasscock's, 9503 Console off IH 10. two blocks SOUth of 
Wurzbach 1690-1200), The carpeted rooms of this wbie- 
shop restaurant elegantly combine rustic with modem. The 
handsomely designed menu includes manv Iijiht items for 
lunch or late supper: a light and mclU'W i.>att' an artichoke 
stuffed with tiny shrimp in a sour tream sauie redolent of 
curry, good sarniwiches. The chet-M- tonJue. while not 
classic, is rich and velvety (but we still wish the bread were 
crisper). Rec^ was very tender and flaky and napped in a 
satisfying hdlandaise. The large and interesting selection of 
wines (including the new Glasscock labels) are sold in the 
shop or at the table at tlie same remarkably moderate prices; 
many are under S9. Qptn 7 dsya U-nridnlglit Modeme lo 
expmhw. Cr. <D AasManee avalaMc. 
* CoUcn Palace, 8822 Wurzbach (696^700). We've 
sampled some more delights from the lengthy Cantonese 
menu, includirtg fresh asparagus with chicken and black 
i\o 20) and a marinated beefsteak Chinese.style 
(No M: •/riJ! tan satisfy a Texas sJeak^eater's appetite- Por- 
tions are generous t-ven tor the weekday lunch specials at 
$2.50. The stunninK decor in red lacquer anil jrilt doCS AOC 
lhanktully. upslase the kitthen. Bar. Sun thm IhUT ll-2d0 
& 5-10. Fn tc Sat til U. Moderate. Cr. ® 
Greenwood Restaurant mi NMaal Grocery, 1706 N. Main 
(223.6955). Big. bright piWkiy of seed packets adorn the 
walls, and natural fb««i ptmdL We enjoyed seafood and 
chunky vegetables ia an 4Br. golden batter, and the 
vegetable manicotti b auWanang. No meal. No smoking. 
Mon Ihm Fri 11-9. Sat noon-10. Oosed Sun. Inexpensis-e lo 
moderaie. AE, MC, V, C® 

Grey Moss Inn, Scenic Loop Rd in Grey Forest, turn north 
off Texas Hwy 16 {»S40n). Yew can dine inside the charm- 
ing old rock house, on a aemMndoeed patio, or outside 
under giant pecan trees when the weather allows. Steaks 
from heavy, aged beef are usually a little on the race M( o( 
your order. The West Texas pecan pie is a l^end. Bv. Tue 
thru Sun 5-10. CkMcd Man. Expensive. O. (!) 
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Hu-NiD Cvdcn, 8069 Callahan at IH 10 (349-5427). 
Confoilabfe and attfadivc, with a Mandarin-style menu of 
not ovcrwMndng hngth that includes some outstanding 
ipecialtic* like a ciiqp, qpinr whole trout; orans^fitvorea 
chicken; and shredded poK with bean curd mide htJti 
daily. The sizzling rioc wltfi duimp soup' served for two 
mS^jS), is a delicious meal in itself. Service wu a bit 
dbo iganiifH on our bat visit, and waiting arrangnnents are 
not well handled. RcscrvatioRS help. Bar (cxotk (kinla a 
spedalty). Lunch 7 days 11:30-2, with qwdals on weikdays. 
Dinner Sun thru Thur S-lOr M ft Sal tU Modnle. 
MC. V. ® 

India Restaurant, 3955 Fredericksburg (736-1613). Even less 
adventurous diners will enjoy the extraordinarily tender 
marinated tandoori chick«i. cooked in the traditional um- 
shaped clay owns on a charcoal fire. Curries are rich and 
mild to medium-hot. The all-vegetable curry is our favorite. 
All entrees are served with a yogurt-dressed salad, basmati 
ikt (flavored with bay leaf, coriander, and cinMineiO> and 
dv wonderhil popover-like naan (bread). DdicaMMn ridc 
opm for. lunch from 11:30 to 4 and featinw a gwcraui 
Moditich on hoe nam. Bar. Dinner Man tlwu Wed 6-9, 
la 9:30, Fri ft Sat ta 10. Oowd Sun. Moderate. MC. V. db 

Julie's, IH 35 k Walzem (657-38131. This "comfortably 
classy" offshoot of Jim;, coffee shops taU-s us by -.urprise. 
The decor is Early Everything, and two bowling teams were 
celebrating on our last visit; but aside from this and the ex- 
pected burgers and salads, we have had several remarkably 
good dinner entrees, among them a moist and flaky 
flounder, and the popular chiclcen Juliano {a la parmigiaru). 
Servers are young and effervescent. Bar. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30 & 5:30-11 (Fri til 11:301, Sal 5-11:30 only, Sun 
5-10. Moderate Cr ® 

King Wah, 1800 NE. [.m>p 410 at Wurzbach 182^-14851. 
Cantonese disht-s are beautifully presented in this spacious 
dining room. Dishes retently added indudf pressed duck, 
properly trisp and dr\', stuffed with a rich dressing; also an 
excellent spicy shreddetl t>eet. Seafood dishes, limited to 
shrimp, are among the best on the menu. Bar. Open 7 days 
11-2:15 & 5-10:15. Fri & Sat til 10:45. Upper modefate. MC, 
V.® 

LaRtrta, 1222 Austin Hwy (824-8393). Hen we have a Mex- 
ican restaurant that insists on organically grown vegetables, 
no lard, no preservatives! Although this may shock okl-time 
diiB hounds, the results are actuculy excellent, applied to the 
good old combination plates (despite a deficiency in spice for 
our taste). Chalupas are piled hi^h. portions are generous, 
and the lostadas are crisp and hot. Beer. Tue thru Sun 
11:30-8:30, except Fri & Sat til 10. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. 
MC V. CD 

La Fonda, 2414 N. Main (733-0621). At least two generations 
of San Anionians have been weaned on Mexican food here. 
Established in 1932. the place is pleasantly folkloric and 
spotlessly clean; the menu is a primer of Tex-Mex food: 
multiple variatioiw of taoos, enchiladas, and chalupas, with 
sauces that are rich but not too spicy. Beer, sangria, limited 
bar. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2 & 5-8. Closed Sun. Moderate. N. 
® Call ahead, 

* La Louisiane, 2g32 Broadway (225-7984). The grande 
dame oi hjLite cuisine in San Antonio, not adventurous but 
supremelv dependable. Snapper a la George is lightly fried in 
a batter, then tairiy smothered in sliced mushrooms and ar- 
tichoke. Sweetbreads Madeira are excellent, in a rich but not 
overvs' helming sauce. Salads are ot untailinyly tresh ^y^ens; 
we hardly ever stray from the tangy house dressing. Our 
dessert coupe aux marrons was memorable, with a chunky 
chestnut topping. Service b smooth and experienced. Bar 
and substantial wine cellar. Tue thru Sat 11:45-2 & 6-10:30. 
Cloied Son -k Mon. Retervabom wgewlwl Lunch 
moderate, dbmer txptnivt to veiy expenrive. Cr. (!) 

U Provence, 206 F I.,Miist off 1700 block of McCuIlough 
CZ.'^iy^^i This fidn<is.>ni-;' snH[\- lit restaurant has an at- 
mosphere ot rtMraineti opulence, and x"<^*d food and service 
sustain the ettett. Toumedos Rossini were ethereally tender 
and servetl with a full and flavorful bearnaise. The rack ot 
lamb, gorgeously presented with colorful vegetables and 
duchesse potatoes, was an xmqxialified success. Only a lack 
ot consistency in the appetizers and side dishes— a tlavorless 
vichyssoise and deadly dull potato puffs— keeps us from rav- 
ing. In spite of the name, do not expect a weallll dilhes in 
the Provencal style. Bar. Mon thru Sat S:3&-U. Qoasd Sun. 
Reservations suggested. Expensive. Cr. 

UHk Bmarian, 2UB-B S. Presa. near Lone Star Brewery 
(53143522). Single t^le settings and home^yle German 
OOOlcing brought from the Rhineland by Horst and Ema Rau, 
who are always in attendance. Rich, dark sauerbraten. 
lOKJcr ham hinrk, and satisfymg Jaegerschnitzel (pork, not 
garnished with mushrooms are amon^ the '^perialties. 
Rad cabbage and sauerkraut are especially gi.Kxl. St^ is the 
homemade apple strudel, Beer, of course, and a tew wines. 
Tue thru Thur 11-2 & 5-9, Fri til 10. Sat 5-10, Sun 1-7. 
Closed Mon. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

Lorouo'i, .^44 Wurzbach (69MX)99). Come for the food, 
not the ambience: a dozen-odd tables in one square 
loom— thaf s Lorenzo's. Plastic decor, local an , and 
d g ifft tt e smoke don't evoke your dreams of Italy. But deft 
oooklng md frkndlv service more than make up for it. Cold 
weather iimrifi a ooyA of minestra (green bean, ham, and 
vegetable soup). The piuta (available at dmtr) stands out, as 
do less commoil dlAet mdi as a weU-flavored beef bmdola. 
Skip the cafmoV far dhncrt: a »^gy and hapless substitute 
for the real thlaiL Bagr it wine. Tue thru Sun 5-10. Closed 
Mon. Moderate, N. w 

Los Patios, 2015 NE. Loop 410, take Starcrest exit 
(<x55-ol^) This lovely jaoup "f restaurants, shops, and a 
plant nursiT)' on Salado Creek is an attraction no visitor 
should miss, The Brazier, nght at the creek's edge, is noted 
for its marinated beet, shrimp, and chicken, skewered with 
crisp onion and ^een pepper and garnished with your choice 
<^ nonwmade relishes. La Hacienda has a Santa Fe-style 



Mexican menu with all sauces made from fresh-ground 
chiles. The Gazebo features light lunches— and some ot these 
are available at the other two restaurants. Bar til 6. Lunch 
only Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, Sat Jc Sun til 3. Moderate. Reser- 
vations advised for live or more. AE MC, V. ® The 
Gazebo only. 

Mama's Hofbrau, 9903 San Pedro (342-3219). Now you 
dudes can eat here three times a day. A taco breakfast (7-11) 
has been added, with flour tortillas handmade on the spot. 
After that, the emphasis is on man-sized, no-foolin' steaks 
(from $3.50 to S6.95) that are as good as some we've paid 
twice as much for. As an alternative there's tender calf's fiver 
under a hummock of lightly fried onions. Earnest, wood- 
floored. Western decor (lots of arty-facts hanging from the 
ceiling), cheerful servi^ and a frte |ukeboac. Bar. Mon thru 
Thur 7 a.m.-midiiUiiC, ftt 7-1, Sat 8 a.m.-l. Sun 8-atid- 
night. Inexpensive. AE MC V. 

Mario's, 325 S, Pecos (223-9602) Save yourself a trip to the 
border; this place has it all: full mariachi bands (with brass), 
big late-night crowds, mock-Aztec decor, and one of the few 
local menus going beyond the standard Tex-Mex fare. 
Thpitas (calf's intestines, clean and charcoal-broiled) are a 
specialty. Sauces are satisfyingly, but not heavily, spiced. 
No Americin dishes or domotic bccf*. 0ar. Open 7 dayt 24 
hours. In e xp e nsi ve to moderate. V. 

Mi Tierra Cafe and Bakery, 218 Produce Row (225-1262). 
Still San Antonio's most atmospheric Tex-Mex eatery, 
despite continued additions and remodeling. The original 
room is still our favorite, where the Christmas decorations 
never come down. Cabrito (baked kid) is served in moist and 
flavorful chunks. It you like something hotter, try carne de 
puerco (pork tips) in green c^riie. Guacamole is creamy and 
bland, presumably to the tourist taste- Mariachis operate 
from about 10 p.m. The fresh-baked pm dulce, at the table 
or to 00, la tlw bol in town. Bv. Open 7 daye 34 hours. In- 



Naninckal hehtUn Trap, 131 NE. Loop 410 (341-8553). 
RouMtnm lUHitical daoor and a Uadaoard Uitins flight 
numoers of seafood ihlpments from all over. Occasionally 

there's a week-long "festival" of crab, salmon, oysters, or 
other specialty, brought from a variety of sources and pre- 
pared in a variety of delectable ways. Phone for feature 

times, like a movie theater (the interior is nearly as dim). 
Bar. Sun & Mon 5:30-10:30, Tue thru Thur til ll' Fri & Sat 
til midnight. Moderate to expensive. AE, MC, V. Cfi) 

Naples, 3210 Broadway (826-9554). Despite some defects, 
this remains San Antonio's favorite Italian restaurant: big, 
busy, and efficient, with Mr. Ralph keeping a shaip eye from 
near the kitchen door. The kitchen Is unstinting with oil and 
garlic in appetizers Uke ptXL pepper salad or c]iilled baked 
eggplant. We're stiD iMtfunalely fond of the oysters 
oreganato, llie lbl|{uine ta dKR'nace* and of course the 
superbly nwtrt nun cake. Service is efndent, if not always 
gracious. And despite the hostess' obvious expertise yott may 
wait as long as 45 minutes, even with reservations, during 
peak hours. Good bar. Tue thru Sat 5-10, Sun 4-9:45. 
Closed Mon. Reservations advi&ed. Upper moderate. AE, 
MC. V. ® 

Ntnfa's, 8023 Vantage near Callaghan at IH 10 (34(H}406). 
Jalapeno chtc has come to San Antonio, from (where else?) 
Houston. In spacious and colorful quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by Karam's nwth, you can now pay $4 to $8 fcv Mex- 
ican dism aome of whkdk are worth the tariff . Moat of these 
are off-thnenu mdab lilw eamUm 4t pugrto (big hunks 

^ rim avocado slices and omerftdnas to make 

your own tara^ easily cnouch food for tvM>. Tne menu is 



of tender podc vrim avocado tUces and omer fi 

yourowntacoe) easily enouah food for tvw 

8prink]ei|.with trademark syawok on didies we have been 
eating rince God made little green tomatUIoit. Attentive ser- 
vice and good coffee ease the pain of the bill. Bar. Mem thru 
Thur 11-2 dc 5:30-10, Fri til 11, Sat noon-11. Sun noon-10. 
Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. <S) 

Paesano's, 1715 McCulIough (226-9541). The featured dishes 
here have achieved such fame that it's often difficult to get in 
during peak hours. You won't want to miss the surprisingly 
good shrimp Paesano in its delicate lemon sauce, or the veal 
scallopini in cream with fresh mushrooms. Pizzas are first- 
rate and there's a handaome special salad with romaine, 
hearts of palm, and arttdioke. Owner ]oe Cosniac is ubi- 
quitous and has a meaiofy that makes second*time 
customcfs fied Ska old-llmen. Bear It winek Landi.Tue thru 
Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue thru Sun 5:30-10:30, except Sat til 
11:30. Closed Mon. No reservations taken. Upper moderate. 
MC V. ® 

Produce Row Oyster Bar, 120 Produce Row (227-5373). 
Checked tablecloths, poitt>; pjIp.v. cheerful service, and a 
good view of doings on the I:! .Mer^ado mall. There's a rich 
gumbo, and the plump and juicy Iried oysters turn up in 

MTvcrdl vdnaiiont., including an oyster meaux (on an English 
muffin with Canadian bacon topped with cheese sauce). Bar. 
Tue thru Sun 11;30-10:30. Closed Mon. Moderate. MC, V, 



Red Carpet. 107 E, Martin (222-8581). Dim. quiet, ran-ly 
crowded, with a competent statt that hdsn t chdnged m 
years, this pUce is a gotni setting tor a serious business lunch 
or a moderately impressive evening tete-a-tete VVhat's more, 
it turns out stime very satisfying dishes at reastmable prices. 
Steaks are well handled, trout Murat is excellent, and crepes 
Suzetie and other flaming specialties are prepared with a 
minimum of fus!.. Bar Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dimer 
Mon thru Sat 6;30-10l30, Closed Sun. Modn^ tO 0qicn- 
sive. 15% gratuity added. Cr. ® 

San AngdlleMaanMr La Mansion dd Norte Hotel, 37 NE. 
Loop 410 at McCuUoush (341-5997). Decor is that of an 

elegant South American posada, accented with fresh flowers 
on each table. Emphasis is on tableside preparation: for ex- 
ample, scamp) expertly combined with shallots, cream, and 
a touch of bourbon. Duck a I'orange is second to none, in 
our experience! ' The Sunday buffet is outstanding, with 
made-to-order omelets and a handsome array of nwats. 



SAN ANTONIO 



smoked fish, and relishes (including a compelling marinade 
of garlic). Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:3(^-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Thur 6-10:30, Fri & Sal til 11. Sun brunch 10:30-2 30. 
EiQKnsive to very expensive. O. <S> 

ScMlo's Ddkatesssn, 424 E. Commerce (223-6692) Third- 
generation downtown eatery famous ior knockwurst and 
well-stuffed sandwiches, pea soop, and baked doaerls. 

Crowded at lunch. Beer. Mon thni Sat 7 a.m. -3. Qosed 

Sun. Inexpensive, N, ® 

Tower of the Americas Restaurant, HemisFair Plazd enter 
off Market, parking lot is on Bowie (223-3101 1, The sky-high 
dining room, recently remodeled, is clearly well managed 
and serves an endless stream ol visitors as untlaggingly as it 
turns on its axis. Dinner (steaks and such) can be very plea- 
sant, especially if you plan it around sundown. Lunch is 
distinctly interior. Bar Open Mon thru Thur til 1, Fri & Sat til 
2, Sun til midnight. Restaurant open for lunch Sun thru Fri 
11-2, Sat 10:30-2:30; for dtamerSun thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri 
ic Sat til 11 . Reservations suggested. Lunch moderate; cfinner 
expensive Cr, ® 

Viet .Nam Restaurant, 3244 Broadway <822-74b\i- Crab 
rolls, in a paper-thin tran'slucent pastry are beautitully 
sen'ed on a bed ot leltute and mint with a tasty sauce. 
Sweet-and-sour sparerihs art- mfaty and nt)I too sweet. 
Chicken with lemon-grass seast>nm^ is t.ii!j outstanding. The 
two small rooms are plain and not particularly oriental, but 
the servers are charming and very helpful. Beer & wine. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30; dinner 7davs 5-10 Moderate. 
MC, V, 

Villa Italia, 12227 San Pedro, north ol Loop 410 (4P4-2312). 
Pasta is king in these wood-tloored, hottle-hung precincts, 
much ot it handmade and crowned wilh saucer that are rich 
and ^pity Fettuccine is now t-n the mi-nu, tossed with butter, 
sour cream, ham, and parmf-van tlutsf \'cal dishes are 
good. lm> In tact, ise vi- ncVfr bi-en disappninted. Service is 
perfunctorv but owner Walter Evans' marvelous record col- 
lection adds enjoyment. Beer & wine. Mon thru Sat 6-10. 
Oosed Son. Upper modcrale. MC V. <i) 



Along the River 



Yvonne WooiV ridi* dark soups are especially welcome. 
Among the wdl stuBfed sandivknes, the chicken salad stands 
out, usually studded with Made olives and pecans. Desserts 
are stunning^ from Fruit pies like pear and cranberry to the 
awesomely rich Miss Piggy pie. Beer k wine. Lunch Mon 
thru Sat 11-4. Dinner Thur only at 8 (reservations required*. 
prix fixeSll.SO. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. AE, MC. \' (din- 
ner only). ® 

The Fig Tree, 515 Viltita St (224-1976). The old rock-walled 
house is charndnn, thcdMngzonns lovely, the taUe settincs 
magnificent. Nomngebe mdly equals this first moment. Of 
the scant dozen entrees, a few, like trout Del Ray (stuHed 
with asparagus and wrapped in smoked salmon) are ex- 
cellent. It is possible to have a pleasant evening here, but at 
dtese prion (a)^ S30440 a pcfwn) the Fig Titc is not liv- 
ing up to Ha own pntcnalona. Bar. Open 7 days 6-10:30. 
Reservations req ui red. Vety expensive. Cr. 

The Greenhouse, 314 N. Presa or 516 Riverwalk (224-4515). 
Cheerful place with hanging plants, wood floors and tables, 
and chatty servers. While it's dedicated to healthy foods, 
there are no fetishes. Daily specials like Tuesday's meat loaf 
or Sunday's eggs Benedict are hardly spartan, and the butter- 
milk pie i» scrumptious. Good soup-and-salad bar for those 
in a huny, reatfing matter on cadi taUe for diose «mo ai« 
not. Open 7 days 11:30-5. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. 
® 

Kangaroo Court, 3 Ir N Prt-^a or 5 12 K;\ cr.\alk i.224-oa2I . . 
Englibh-^tyle pub with >;oi.'d oysttrs both raw and baked, a 
wide selection ot importtai ht-iTs. a iutly fen oswied 
cheesecake, and the best seats lor rn er-watchll^. Bar. Qpcn 
7 days 11:30-11:30. Moderate. Cr. 

La Paloma del Rio, 215 S. Broadway (223-3818). Attractive, 
rock-walled place with a good came asada (actually a small 

sirloin at 56.50). and an enchilada dinner (53.50) with a dark 
and tangy chile sauce, Our sangria required a transfusion of 
burgundy Bar. Tue thru Thur 11:30-10, Fri & Sal 11:30-11, 
Sun noon 8 or 9. CUised Mon. Inexpensive to moderate. 

15% gratuity added. AF., MC, V. 

Little Rhein, 231 S. Alamo (225-2111). A realty warm at- 
mosphere has been created in this handsomdy restored 19th- 
century home overlooking the water. The menu features a 
small but select group of steaks and an almost equal number 
of nonsteak Items, among which the double-cut pork, chop 
($9.55) and the ham steak ($11.50) have been exceptionally 
good. Nke touches like bufividud loaves of bread, real 
cream in pHdwrs. Rudimentary wine list. Bar. Sun thru Thur 

5- 10:30, ft Sat til 11. Expensive. Cr. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Las Canarias Restaurant, La Mansion del Rio Hotel. 112 Col- 
lege (225-2581), This tasteful, two-level dining room lets you 
forget you are in a hotel wing built only months ano. The 
decor is Old World and the service better than what most ot 
the Old World affords nowadays. The tood, reflecting the 
name, carries a hint ot the Alro iberun jsIdnJs trom which 
San Antonio's first seitlerh cjme: a chicken broth H.ivored 
with lemon and mint, a handsome Porluyuest- salad, snapper 
Barcelona m a mellow, tomato-based sauie Experience, we 
hope, will solve the first months pri>blems — chiefly poor 
communication between the kitchen and the extensive dining 
area. Bar. Open 7 days 7 a.m. -10 a m . 11:30-2:30 h 

6- 10:30. Expensive to very expensive. Cr. ® 
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Low Talk 

You would think 
that the new vim 
and vigor at the 
Houston Chronicle 
would rub off on 
the competition, 
but Oveta Culp Hobby's Houston 
Post is as lackluster as ever. Word is 
that Lieutenant Governor Bill Hobby 
and sister Jessica Catto think the 
paper is crying for some young blood 
— theirs in particular — but they can't 
get Mother to step down. ... Is 
nothing sacred? The lobby of the St. 
Anthony Hotel in San Antonio has 
been undone by a garish group of 
interior decorators. They rolled up 
the oriental rugs and — shudder — 
carpeted the original tile floors, 
sheathed the pillars in mirrors, and 
decked the walls with antique silver- 
flecked wallpaper. The price of this 
sacrilege? A cool $1.5 million. . . . 

Uh-oh. In a recent 
episode of the TV 
show Dallas, view- 
ers discovered that 
Sue Ellen's baby, 
John, might have 
inherited neurofibromatosis and, 
sigh, may die in six months. The only 
problem is that the nerve disorder is 
fatal only 5 per cent of the time, 
as the National Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation has had to tell scores of 
alarmed parents who saw the show. 
Whew. Maybe someone should tell 
the Ewings. ... It was unsettling to 
watch Dallas developers — Mayor 
Robert Folsom included — try to put 
the torch to a ban on fire-hazardous 
wooden shingles recently. We'd 
always wondered whether Folsom is 
actually more developer than mayor. 
... In a recent issue of the Mexican 
magazine Proceso, a Pemex je/e says 
that the oil spewed by Ixtoc I tainted 
the Gulf nary a bit: "It's a kind of 
medicine for the sea." We feel better 
already. 





The sign reveals Bush's biggest political asset: he's a candidate without enemies. 

The Good Soldier 

George Bush strives for a higher command. 



It is the Sunday after Thanksgiving, 
and the Houston airport is spilling over 
with people. One of them is running for 
president of the United States, but to the 
rest he remains anonymous, just another 
holiday traveler carrying his own suit- 
cases. Substitute any of the glamour 
candidates — John Connally or Ronald 
Reagan or Ted Kennedy — for the tall, 
efficient-looking man in the gray suit and 
there would be instant focus: whispers, 
glances, gestures, timorous approaches, 
and hopeful self-introductions. None of 
this happens to George Bush; even in his 
own hometown, he is allowed to pick his 
way to the gate unnoticed. 

This would not have beep so sur- 
prising — after all, how many would have 
recognized Jimmy Carter at this stage of 
the game four years ago — were it not for 
the fact that Bush can hardly be compared 



to a then obscure Southern governor. He 
has been a national political figure for 
more than a decade, the only Republican 
other than Reagan with such staying 
power. He has twice been oh-so-close to 
the vice presidency, and he has held more 
appointive offices than anyone this side of 
Elliot Richardson. He's run two winning 
races for Congress and two losing races 
for the Senate. If politics were simply a 
matter of comparing resumes, the Repub- 
hcan nomination would already belong to 
Bush. But despite all the years of ex- 
posure. Bush remains the least known of 
all the leading contenders. Like a soldier 
with a superb battlefield record who is 
nonetheless passed over for higher com- 
mand, he has captured everything but the 
imagination. 

Bush's chances were often downgraded 
during the initial maneuvering for the 
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Republican nomination. His anemic rank- 
ing in presidential preference polls and 
low name recognition obscured his grow- 
ing campaign treasury and his stature as 
almost everyone's second choice. One 
usually astute Connally advisor, a Texan, 
said last summer that Bush was really run- 
ning for vice president and brushed off his 
presidential ambitions with "Sure he's a 
nice guy, but he's got no more chance of 
being president than I do." 

But Americans choose their presidential 
candidates in strange ways. The nominee 
emerges not from a single national pleb- 
iscite but after fifty staggered regional 
contests, each with its own rules and 
issues and rewards. The race is not nec- 
essarily to the swift; indeed, the long 
campaign is not really a race at all but a 
decathlon where none of the contestants 
knows how the events will be weighted or 
scored. The advantage of such a process is 
that it gives dark horses like George Bush 
a fighting chance; the flaw is that the 
dark horse can turn out to be George 
McGovern — or, some would say, Jimmy 
Carter. "There may be a better way to 
elect a president," Bush acknowledges, 
"but I can't be for it. This way is my only 
chance." 

That chance, to sum up the Bush strat- 
egy, is to substitute organization and per- 
sonal contact for name identification. 
After Bush lost his second senatorial race 
in 1970, it was said that he would have 
won if only he could have met every voter. 
In a race like the pivotal New Hampshire 
Republican primary, where the electorate 
and the geography are vastly scaled down 
from Texas, the goal is more than just a 
wistful hope. Fortunately for Bush, many 
of the small states will pick their delegates 
early — including Connecticut, where his 
father once served as U.S. senator, and 
Maine, where Bush has a summer home. 
Already he has won a straw vote in Maine 
and an informal poll in Iowa, another 



crucial early state. The first objective of 
every presidential candidate is to avoid 
getting blitzed in the first month of 
primaries; the schedule is so favorable to 
Bush that he can hardly fail. 

So once again George Bush is assured 
of coming close. That has been his fate 
since his initial venture into politics in 
1964, when he ran for the Senate against 
liberal Democrat Ralph Yarborough. 
Bush, then 39, was a little-known local 
party worker, first in Midland, where he 
had founded Zapata Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, then in Houston. Though baselessly 




Bypassed for VP in 1974, Bush began a 
comeback under the gaze of Chairman Mao. 



accused of being too liberal (sample 
enemy slogan: "Who's hiding behind the 
Bush?"), he won the Republican nomina- 
tion easily, and his combination of Ken- 
nedyesque style and Gold water politics 
earned him instant recognition as a 
Republican hope for the future. But he 
had no chance to beat Yarborough: it was 
Bush's ill fortune to enter politics in the 
year when Lyndon Johnson was at the top 
of the ticket and Texas Democrats were 
united for the first time since the thirties. 

That was a sign of things to come. Bush 
has known more than his share of disap- 
pointment, bad luck, and even shabby 
treatment during his career in politics. 
They have plagued him at every stage: 

•After losing the Senate race. Bush cap- 
tured a new Houston congressional seat in 
1966. His New Republican image was still 
so strong that it propelled him into vice 
presidential consideration in 1968, and the 
choices were down to three men, including 
Bush and Massachusetts Governor John 
Volpe, when nominee Richard Nixon, in a 
moment of perverse inspiration, chose 
Spiro Agnew. 

•Bush left Congress in 1970 to meet 
Yarborough again, but Yarborough 
couldn't keep the date. He lost to Lloyd 
Bentsen in the Democratic primary, and 
suddenly Bush faced not an unpopular 
liberal but a conservative Democrat in 
conservative. Democratic Texas. Once 
again luck had failed him. 

•Looking for a consolation prize to 
keep him in politics. Bush let it be known 
he was interested in being Secretary of the 
Treasury. Instead, Nixon gave the job to 
John Connally, not only a Democrat, but 
also the person said to be most responsible 
for Bentsen's victory over Bush. 

•It wasn't much consolation, but the 
prize Bush got was ambassador to the 
United Nations — a position that could 
hardly help him back home. Bush was 
instrumental in the election of current 
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The Most Elegant 
High-Rise Condominium Ever Built. 

Period. 




Nothing can touch the beauty and luxury of 
Bayou Bend Towers and its surroundings. Located 
right on Buffalo Bayou, overlooking River Oaks 
and the Ima Hogg estate, Bayou Bend Towers 
offers a secure world unmatched elsewhere. 

Here you'll find gardens, pathways and foun- 
tains. You'll be enchanted by our marble, polished 
mirrors, bronze glass, wide hardwood doors, nine- 
and-a-half foot ceilings and incomparable security 



system. It's the quietest of living with the finest of 
details like a magnificent reception room, lounge, 
private party room, exercise room, swimming 
pool, sundeck, tennis courts and a pleasurably 
attentive staff. 

Only one hundred ten suites, including six 
penthouses, are being offered. Many have been 
sold already. Prices from $300,000 to $1,200,000. 
Your inquiry is invited. 




BAYOU BEND TOWERS 

Marcy West, Exclusive Sales Representative 
5075 Westheimer, Suite 1270 Houston, Texas 77056 (713) 850-1377 
A Project of Campeau Homes (Texas), Inc. 



Custom designed residences available to early purchasers . 




Introducing the first new trucic of tlie 80^... 

TOUGH NEW 1980 FORD 

¥rith the best gas mileage rating of any 
American-built standard pickup! 



Ford totally redesigoed its pickups to help meet the fuel 
needs of the 80's: @ MPG EPA estimate, 29 MPG highway 
estimate* No other American-built standard pickup has ever 
achieved such a mileage rating. Plus Ford has the longest 
estimated range of any 1980 pickup. 

Tough '80 Fords give you more payload capacity than last 
year's models with comparable GVWR's. An all-new cab. 
Exclusive 7Win-l-Beam front suspension. Aerodynamic 
styling. And more. 

See all the new 1980 pickups at your Ford Dealer. New 
4x4's with Twin-Traction Beam independent front suspension. 
Rugged new Six-Wheeler. Roomy new SuperCab. 




BEST GAS MILEAGE RATING 
of any American-built 
standard pickup 




MPG* 



EST. 

HWY. 

iMPG* 



Standard 4.9L (300 CiD) Six with 
optional overdrive transmission. 



LONGEST RANGE 

@) 1,102 

EST. MILES HWY. MILES 

Std. 72L (19-gal.) tank plus opt. 72L 
(19-gal.) auxiliary tank (on LWB Style- 
sides only). Total: 144L (38 gals.]. 




All-new cab interior. More leg 
room than last year. New Instrument 
panel. New anti-theft features like 
locking steering column, inside hood 
release. New options include AM/FM 
stereo with 8-track or cassette player, 
underhood tool box. 




*EPA estimatat. Compara thaae sstlmatos with othors. Your mllaage and 
range may diffor depanding on spaad, dittanca and weathar. Actual 
highway miiaaga and ranga wili prolMbty be lass than estimatad. 
California astlmates lowar. Diasais and car-trucks excluded. 



Ford pickups. America's best sellers 

offthe70*s. (based on R. L. Polk ft Co. registrations) 



FORD 



FORD DIVISION 



Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim, but he lost the 
big one — keeping Taiwan in 
the UN when the People's 
Republic of China was ad- 
mitted. The defeat wasn't 
Bush's fault — he was under- 
cut by his own government, 
for Henry Kissinger was sip- 
ping tea in Peking even as 
the vote was taking place in 
New York — but that didn't 
stop a New York Post 
reporter from telling Bush 
afterward, "Well, that's 
the end of your political 
career." 

•In 1973, Nixon, already 
reeling from Watergate, 
asked Bush to become 
chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Bush didn't want 
the job: he didn't want to defend the in- 
defensible, and he didn't want to be in 
charge of what was sure to be a rout in the 
1974 midterm elections. But he took it 
anyway, out of a sense of duty. He went 
to every state at least twice, logged 
200,000 miles, and did what he could to 
separate Watergate from the Republican 
party, but the 1974 defeat was worse than 
anyone had predicted. Once again Bush 
was in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

•As one of the few visible Republicans 
whose credibility survived Watergate, 
Bush was a leading contender to become 
Gerald Ford's vice president. He and 
Nelson Rockefeller were the two finalists, 
and again Bush came up short. It was the 
nadir of his career; he learned of Ford's 
choice from a TV newscast. 

•Yet another thankless job awaited 
Bush. After a tour in China as head of the 
U.S. diplomatic mission there, he was 
called back to rejuvenate the embattled 




Critics say that Yalie Bush is too scholarly, that he lacks fire 

Central Intelligence Agency. It is exactly 
the kind of job calculated to drive an am- 
bitious politician to despair: success is 
measured by how well you stay out of the 
news. Except for some memorable con- 
frontations with Senate oversight commit- 
tees. Bush stayed out. 

It has been a long and often frustrating 
journey since that first senatorial cam- 
paign. At 55, Bush is no longer the Whiz 
Kid of the Republican party but seems to 
have become its Good Soldier instead. 
The new role has not been without its 
rewards — by speaking up for the party 
during its darkest days. Bush built up the 
contacts and the lOUs that have enabled 
him to assemble a national organization 
—but it also has its downside. A Good 
Soldier doing his duty is something less 
than a charismatic figure. Indeed, one of 
the essential elements of charisma is the 
presence of a tragic flaw — a potential, 
however slight, for malevolence. The very 
effort of overcoming it can make a Lyn- 



don Johnson seem larger 
than life. Bush never seems 
to take on such expanded 
dimensions. Though his 
spirit seems remarkably un- 
daunted by a career of near- 
misses, the disappointments 
and defeats have changed 
him. He is different from 
politicians with virgin egos: 
reflective rather than glib, 
restrained rather than 
dramatic. The difference 
shows up in small ways. En 
I route to the airport that 
t post-Thanksgiving Sunday 
; afternoon. Bush tempered 
;his damning assessment of 
|Jimmy Carter— "He's just 
not up to the job" — by add- 
ing, in an almost musing 
tone, "You know, I really thought he'd be 
a good president. I briefed him on na- 
tional security and I was impressed with 
his grasp of it." Most politicians would 
never give a rival that much credit, much 
less admit misjudging someone. 

If there is fault here, it lies not in Bush 
but in an electoral system that places such 
a premium on image. But image can be 
manipulated, and it is up to Bush to con- 
vince people that perseverance, pensive- 
ness, and probity are more to be valued in 
1980 than whatever it is that the others are 
trying to sell. His early success seems to 
have dispelled the notion that he is just a 
nice guy running in a tough-guy year — in 
the wrong place at the wrong time once 
again. Maybe at long last George Bush's 
luck is about to change. Says Houston 
lawyer Jim Baker, his national campaign 
chairman (and Gerald Ford's in 1976): 
"Decency ought not to be a disqualifica- 
tion for the presidency." 

Paul Burka 



Scaffold/ Please 

The Governor's Mansion is in for a facade lift. 



For more than half of its 124 years the 
Governor's Mansion has been stately 
white, but that is an image Texans may 
soon bid good-bye. By the end of 1980, 
the mansion might well be painted tan. 

A $1 million state-funded renovation 
project, to be supervised by Mrs. Bill 
Clements, will make the most sweeping 
changes the structure has ever seen. The 
sum is more than the total of all other 
state money ever spent on the man- 
sion — including building it. Not surpris- 
ingly, cries of alarm have already arisen 
from restoration architects and preserva- 
tionists across the state. Rita Clements 
and others in charge dismiss the criticism 
as professional jealousy. "I take it all with 
a grain of salt," she says. 

The proposed change in the color of the 
mansion is only the tip of the iceberg, 
|| but it vividly epitomizes the controversy. 
When it was built in 1856, the imposing 
Greek Revival edifice was not painted at 
1= all, its buff brick walls contrasting with 
Are Rita Clements' dreams for the Governor's Mansion really the best-laid plans? the white Ionic colonnade that spans its 
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You can't go home again: architect Hendricks wants to paint the white mansion (I.) to try to match the original tan brick. 



facade. The renovation project architect 
— James Hendricks of Burson, Hen- 
dricks, and Walls in Dallas — wants to 
return the building to its original color, 
but since sandblasting would pit the sur- 
face of the bricks, paint looks like the 
only solution. 

The very thought of using paint to 
simulate brick color strikes preservation 
architects as irresponsible, and they are 
aghast that Hendricks could blithely ig- 
nore the last half-century of the mansion's 
heritage. Besides, the building was re- 
painted just two years ago, to the tune of 
$57,000 (including repairs). The proposed 
paint job scenes an anomaly in a sup- 
posedly frugal Republican administration. 

Although a lot of the renovation in- 
volves the exterior, most of the work will 
concentrate on the interior. The Clem- 
entses and Hendricks hope to bring the 
mansion back to its original 1850s ap- 
pearance, with the downstairs parlors 
restored to their turn-of-the-century look, 
but here again, some of their specific pro- 
posals make restoration architects and 
historians familiar with the mansion shake 

1 



their heads. Critics' concerns over the 
minutiae of historical restoration may 
puzzle a nonexpert. If the end results are 
in good taste, isn't that enough? No, they 
say, explaining that it's wrong to impose 
qurrent standards on an old building to 
make it look "better" than it did original- 
ly. The end result may be dazzling, but it 
won't have much to do with history. 

Two items among many under consid- 
eration have stirred up trouble. Wallpaper 
recently created by a Dallas designer and 
based on a Staffordshire earthenware pat- 
tern is tentatively planned for an upstairs 
bedroom. This notion astounds a decor- 
ative-arts consultant who worked with the 
office of the White House curator. 
"Historically, there is no such thing as 
wallpaper based on Staffordshire," she 
says. Most of the present modern oak 
floors will be replaced with 1850s-style 
wide-plank pine and covered with area 
rugs. But cultural historian William Scale, 
who wrote a history of the mansion in 
1975, points out that the building original- 
ly had wall-to-wall carpeting. He is 
distressed to think, moreover, that the 



renovation may simply pretty up the man- 
sion while missing its sense of history. 
"There's a magic to that house, an essen- 
tial kernel of romance, that should be 
enhanced in whatever is done," he says. 

The criticism comes down hardest on 
two touchy questions: whether the ar- 
chitect who has been selected is the best 
man for the job and, putting that question 
aside, whether the Clementses will give 
him final say over the whole project, in- 
cluding landscaping and furnishings, so 
that the ultimate result is historically 
unified. "The problem here," says one 
historic-house curator, "is not so much 
the architect as it is a forceful client 
demanding certain things from a struc- 
ture." "Jim Hendricks is a good ar- 
chitect," says one critic, but he and others 
seriously doubt that Hendricks has done 
the type of restoration work — and enough 
of it — to qualify him to take on the 
Governor's Mansion. 

Hendricks' major work on historic 
buildings consists of only four projects, 
all in Dallas: Old City Park (involving 
several houses), the Alfred Belo house. 




riic mansion has worn many faces (I., li>37. during Allred's tenure), and now it awaits the most expensive renovation yet. 
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When you're traveling 

with a Del Ann's wardrobe . . . 



you've arrived, 

6207 Hillcrest. Dallas. Texas 75205 



the exterior of the Texas School Book 
Depository, and Bill Clements' Sedco 
headquarters (the old Cumberland 
School). In the opinion of specialists, 
none of Hendricks' buildings are pure 
restorations. For instance, the interior of 
Sedco was completely changed, its roof- 
line altered, and a cupola added. "There's 
a lot of difference between an 1850s 
historic restoration, like the mansion, and 
an adaptive renovation like Sedco," says 
Lonn Taylor, former curator of the Dallas 
Historical Society. 

As a stopgap measure, at least four of 
the project's critics have urged the 
Clementses and Hendricks to form an ad 
hoc advisory committee of preservation 
experts. So far their letters have received 
either a polite, perfunctory reply from 
Rita Clements, a phone call from the 
mansion's manager, Joann Cook, or no 
reply at all. "We don't have sufficient 
funds," Mrs. Clements says. But most 
professionals are so fond of the mansion, 
and feel the work is so important, that 
they say they would be willing to serve 
without pay. 

For their part, the Clementses and their 
architect feel they already have plenty of 




advice, including input from two state 
agencies. "One architect doesn't want 
others looking over his shoulder," says 
Rita Clements. "I feel the professional 
credentials of the committees we have are 
adequate." 

The main advisory group is a five- 
member committee appointed by the 
Texas Commission on the Arts and 
headed by Walter Mathis, a San Antonio 
investment broker who is now restoring 
his fourteenth house in San Antonio. 
Mathis is sanguine about his committee's 
authority. "If we don't like something, 
we're going to stand up and shout." He 
also says that the Clementses have been 
responsive to points of contention. For 
example, Mrs. Price Daniel, Sr., the fore- 
most historian of the mansion and head of 
a recent study committee on the need for 
renovating it, objected to a proposed 
south driveway. The mansion, of course, 
has never had a south drive, and it was 
subsequently omitted from the plans. 
Mrs. Daniel is also on record as being op- 
posed to the paint change. 

Rita Clements is doing what she can to 
allay fears that the face-lift will mar the 



building or eradicate traces of what has 
happened to it over the years. She points 
out that the governor's staff has made a 
detailed inventory of everything in the 
mansion. She has granted interviews and 
allowed reporters to go through the 
building. Hendricks has toured the man- 
sion with restorationists and answered 
questions from members of the architec- 
ture faculty at the University of Texas at 
Austin. In spite of all this — perhaps 
because of it — doubts still remain. 

Until the renovation plans are publicly 
announced this month, when the project 
will start, Hendricks is declining to re- 
spond to criticism, and it sounds like the 
Clementses and he intend to have things 
their way. "We were hired as expert," he 
says. "If the General Services office, the 
governor, the Arts Commission, the 
Texas Historical Commission, and other 
people in official review give their bless- 
ing, then that's the way it is." 

But those on the outside continue to 
wonder, and to worry. "I hope they ask 
for help," says an Austin architect. "The 
Governor's Mansion is a precious building 
— and I'm frightened for it." 

Patricia Sharpe 





Zsa Zsa Calls 



hang up. 



' Junk mail annoys you? Then steel yourself. Your phone may ring one day soon 
and reveal the latest in marketing techniques — the junk phone call. Chances are 
you won't hang up, because the prerecorded voice will be that of the lovable 
Arthur Godfrey, or perhaps the engaging Zsa Zsa Gabor. Godfrey has discovered 
that you're in the market for a pension plan. Or Zsa Zsa has found out that a loved 
one's birthday is two weeks away. "Dahling, wouldn't you like to surround her 
with love — and a few dozen roses?" The tape will ask questions, record the 
answers, and, if you don't speak up, plead, "Yes, dahling, talk to me. Say 
anything. Tell me your name." The voice is soft, but it's hard sell all the way. Is 
this the handiwork of some Madison Avenue mogul? No, it's actually the brain- 
child of Michael Adler, president of Dycon International, Inc., of Dallas. Adler's 
firm has elevated the junk phone call to an art form. For about $15,000, Dycon 
puts together telephone lists that home in on a selected audience; writes scripts 
and signs up local or national celebrities to record them; and provides a 
"telecomputer" programmed to dial up to one hundred phone calls an hour. 

In the name of beneficence, Dycon has helped the Reverend Jesse Jackson boost 
donations to Operation Push, a self-help group for blacks ("We need your good- 
will, but we also need your money," Jackson tells his listeners). Danny Thomas has 
pleaded with the citizens of Los Angeles to contribute to St. Jude's Children's Re- 
search Hospital. And the Reverend Jimmy Draper of the First Baptist Church of 
Euless, Texas, has prevailed upon his four-thousand-member congregation to 
search their souls — and their pocketbooks — and invest in a new church building. 
(On another tape in which Draper welcomes newcomers, he is introduced by none 
other than Dallas Cowboys coach Tom Landry.) Mitch Miller delivered a pitch for 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra; he sold out the next six concerts. 

If Adler has his way, the telecomputer will become an inescapable part of the life 
of every American. He envisions political campaigns waged with his machines (in- 
deed, telephone banks are a hot commodity in political camps 
these days); opinion surveys conducted by officeholders; 
employees of mammoth companies canvassed on policy. "This 
equipment is going to change this country," Adler predicts, 
pounding his fist on the table. . - 

Heaven help us. o 

Susan Duffy 
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Museum director Parker il.) and PR man Seib put the hard sell on Dallas voters. 

Letter from Dallas 

The art of politics and the poUtics of art. 



In November Dallas voters passed a $25 
million bond issue for a spanking new art 
museum. It was an extraordinary event, 
given the current standards of public sup- 
port for the arts, but especially so in a city 
known for its quiescent cultural ambition. 
The only comparable project in this coun- 
try has been the S6 million that Oakland, 
California, voters approved in 1968 to 
build their museum; in today's economic 
climate, the $1.75 million bond issue that 
the City of Baltimore passed to upgrade 
its art museum seems a more attainable 
amount. And to top it all off, the Dallas 
museum bond campaign was a request for 
public support that had been resoundingly 
denied only eighteen months before. How 
an unprecedented victory was manufac- 
tured from that defeat will very likely fur- 
nish a textbook case for a new generation 
of arts activists. 

The story begins back in 1973, when the 
trustees of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts hired a new director, Harry Parker, 
then a 34-year-old whiz kid who had been 
assistant director for education at New 
York's mammoth Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Parker was a protege of the Met's 
controversial director, Thomas Hoving, a 
master showman who placed the Mel in 
the superstar category of American in- 
stitutions. Hoving's teachings weren't lost 
on Parker, whose new job brought with it 
a cramped, badly aging 37-year-old 
building in Fair Park, a vast store of 
public apathy, and a lot of ruffled feelings 
left by the previous director. 

Parker set out to improve the museum's 



image. He dressed up the decor, em- 
phasized educational programs, and tried 
to bring in crowd-pleasing spectaculars 
like the collection of Degas bronzes that 
he borrowed from the Met for his in- 
augural exhibit. But more important, 
Parker firmed up the museum's tradi- 
tional support in the community. He 
courted socialites, arts patrons, and the 
politicians most responsible for the fate of 
the city-owned museum. And Parker also 
created a climate of enthusiasm among 
younger, middle-income families. Within 
two years, he had built up a dedicated and 
optimistic corps of supporters. 

Then, in the spring of 1976, Parker an- 
nounced that the museum had acquired 
the Nora and John Wise Collection, 
which includes 2700 pieces of ancient art 
from Central and South America, is 
worth $4 million, and is perhaps the finest 
collection of its type in the world. Com- 
bined with the museum's already excellent 
collection of pre-Columbian art from 
Mexico, it gave the DMFA a drawing card 
for pre-Columbian art scholars and 
tourists from all over the world. It also 
gave the overstuffed museum a monu- 
mental shortage of space. A new building, 
which had been a long-range objective of 
the museum's board of trustees, suddenly 
became an immediate goal. 

The project moved smoothly through 
the well-oiled machinery at the pinnacle of 
Dallas's leadership. Prime movers like 
Ray Hunt, Stanley Marcus, Mrs. Eugene 
McDermott, Mrs. Edward Marcus, and 
museum board president John D. Mur- 



chison joined a study committee and 
enlisted the support of Mayor Robert 
Folsom. They arrived at a formula for 
public and private financing, and Parker 
and the board went to work on raising $7 
million in private commitments. Then 
they hired Edward Larrabee Barnes, con- 
sidered the nation's premier specialist in 
museum architecture, to select a site and 
design the building. 

Barnes' plan for a classy downtown 
museum climbed aboard the monstrous 
1978 bond package as part of a $45 
million "cultural facilities" proposition. 
The arts organizations appeared to be go- 
ing along for a safe, easy ride; Dallas 
voters had rejected only one other bond 
proposal. But four days before the June 
10 election. Proposition 13 passed in 
California, and suddenly the nation was 
clamoring for fiscal conservatism. 
Panicky city officials, fearing the failure 
of the entire package, decided to soft- 
pedal the proposals most likely to be 
regarded as frills. Arts supporters held 
their breath and backed off, expecting 
that the election would still hold to form. 

Voters broke the tradition, however, by 
rejecting $90 million worth of proposals, 
including the arts package. A general pall 
settled on Dallas's cultural community, 
but Parker bounced back immediately. 
That summer he ordered a poll to find out 
why the issue had failed. Dallas attorney 
Richard Haynes joined the bond election 
committee as its chairman, giving the 
committee a crucial liaison with city hall 
and Dallas's legal and financial communi- 
ty. And that fall, Parker hired 29-year-old 
political analyst Philip Seib to be assistant 
director for public affairs. Seib, once a 
special assistant to former Democratic na- 
tional chairman Larry O'Brien, brought a 
professional political expertise unheard of 
for an arts organization. 

Early in 1979 Parker and the DMFA 
put on the biggest event ever conducted by 
a Texas museum, "Pompeii AD 79." 
That ancient tragedy proved to be a 
bonanza for the DMFA and Dallas, bring- 
ing in 371,000 visitors, trebling the 
museum's membership to 15,000, and 
dropping $8 million into the local 
economy. Suddenly all the rhetoric about 
the economic impact of the arts had a ring 
of truth, and that helped put the museum 
in a powerful position when the ballot for 
the 1979 bond election was put together. 
(The DMFA's request was almost half the 
total $54 million bond package.) 

As Seib analyzed the postelection poll- 
ing of voters in the 1978 election, he 
found right away that the opposition had 
been soft. Many who had voted no 
warmed to the idea of the new museum 
when given adequate information about 
the benefits of the project; obviously the 
last-minute muzzling of the publicity cam- 
paign had been fatal. But Seib also 
discovered a greater weakness in the 1978 
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"It happened last October," says 
Gulf Plant Manager J. K. Ward. 
"During a week of tests, the solvent- 
refined coal that we made in Tacoma, 
Washington, helped light up 
Manhattan. 



'It's a lot easieT and 
cheaper to transpfrrt 
lufuid coal than the 
solid, lumpy kii\d' 



z 



"Of course, scores of Gulf people 
helped create and develop SRCII 
(that means solvent-refined coal) and 
the processes we use to make it. 

"We're all enthusiastic about the 
test. SRCII did all we expected. It 
looks like oil. It pumps like oil. Best 
of all, it bums as clean as high-grade 
fuel oil: emissions were well under 
the new EPA standards. But it's coal, 
liquefied and with almost all the 
pollutants left out. 

"SRCII is still experimental. Gulf 
and the U.S. Department of Energy 
are working on it together to develop 
a practical alternative to imported 
crude oil. 

"But we know how to make it on 
a small scale; we know it will bum 
well. The next step is to find out if 
SRCII can be produced in large 
quantities, and produced economi- 
cally. If this can be done, then liquid 
coal could be used instead of precious 
petroleum by utilities, industry and 
consumers, reducing America's 
reliance on imported crude oil. 

"We've got a few centuries' supply 
of coal here in the U.S. Someday, 
instead of helping light up New York, 
we may be lighting up many of the 
cities on the East Coast. 

"Responsible energy management 
is a big challenge. Clean-buming 
liquid coal is one of the ways Gulf is 
meeting that challenge." 




Gulf people: 
meeting the challenge* 

Gulf Oil Corporation 



strategy — it depended too much on iden- 
tifiable arts supporters who constituted, 
by Seib's figuring, only about 15,000 to 
20,000 voters. The problem, then, was to 
expand the constituency and hit them with 
an aggressive campaign. 

Seib hired two more political pros, Judy 
Bonner Amps and Enid Gray, to locate 
within the city's 226 precincts the 55,000 
families moSt likely to be favorable to the 
museum. It took 105 precincts, mainly in 
North and East Dallas, to supply 55,000 
addresses with listed phone numbers; 
here, by Seib's reckoning, was the constit- 
uency he needed to win the election. 

The campaign to woo these voters 
began with an extensive mailing of 
brochures that detailed the arguments for 
the new facility. The pamphlets empha- 
sized such economic benefits as the pros- 
pect of attracting more lucrative Pompeii- 
type exhibits and underscored that $25 
million worth of art from Dallas private 
collections would most likely be donated 
elsewhere unless the DMFA could provide 
proper exhibition and storage conditions. 
(See "Mission Possible," TM, October 
1979.) Random "mall intercept" inter- 
views were also conducted at shopping 
centers to identify the issues bost likely to 
appeal to voters. The key issues turned 
out to be civic pride and children's educa- 
tion, and soon the ubiquitous campaign 
slogan "A great city deserves a great art 
museum" was plastered on billboards, 
bus placards, and car bumpers. To plug 
the children's issue, a young boy, his wide 
eyes seeming to beg for a chance to take in 
the world's art treasures, appeared on 
billboards and in campaign literature (the 
boy happens to be the son of Anthony 
Fedele, director of the ad agency handling 
the campaign). Balloons also began ap- 
pearing around town, the "great city" 
slogan printed on them in a childlike 
scrawl. 

Seib's strategic weapon was hard 
mathematics. Taking his 55,000 priority 
households — already recipients of a 
mailed brochure — Seib set up a phone 
bank and made sure that each home was 
polled on the museum issue. Of the 40,000 
households reached, 57 per cent were 
favorable, 30 per cent undecided, 12 per 
cent unfavorable. Unfavorables were 
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Would you say no to a brown-eyed, handsome boy in quest of culture? Dallas didn't. 



discarded from the list, favorables were 
sent a "get-out-the-vote" postcard, and 
undecideds were rewarded with one more 
phone call and one more piece of 
literature. Then, in the four days before 
the election, the phone bank volunteers 
called back every favorable household. 

The theory behind the phone bank 
strategy was to ignore the opposition and 
"play to your strength." The game plan 
worked. The museum carried only three 
out of eight city council districts (it was 
two of eight in 1978), but the two North 
Dallas districts came through in over- 
whelming numbers, and the DMFA also 
captured East Dallas. The three districts 
accounted for almost three-fourths of the 
81,000 votes cast, and of the 96 individual 
precincts that went yes, almost all were 
targets on Seib's priority list. The proposi- 
tion carried with 56 per cent of the votes. 

The question that begs to be asked in 
the aftermath of the DMFA's well- 
engineered victory is obvious: were the 
good people of Dallas bamboozled by a 
$150,000 Madison Avenue hard-sell cam- 
paign? Probably not. In cities like 
Houston and New York, the salutary ef- 
fects of cultural excellence on the local 
economy are facts of life, and city fathers 
arc quick to point to major-league 



cultural facilities as key selling points in 
matters like corporate relocations. Dallas 
has been slow to catch on, but with its tax 
base and overall economic vitality being 
sapped by the suburbs, all the new down- 
town cultural and convention facilities 
look like a shrewd investment in the 
future. Another often-voiced criticism — 
that the victory means the Dallas oligar- 
chy has once again gotten its way — also 
doesn't hold up to analysis. In one of the 
most overwhelmingly middle-class of all 
American cities, the middle-class precincts 
clearly carried the day. (Remember that 
Dallas's most affluent neighborhood, the 
incorporated Park Cities, couldn't vote.) 

Parker views the election results as a 
signal that a new era for cultural institu- 
tions has arrived. "The middle class voted 
us in," he reflects gratefully. "We are see- 
ing a shift away from sponsorship by the 
very wealthy to governmental and broad 
middle-class support." And Seib's assess- 
ment of the campaign— by far the most 
sophisticated ever for an arts organization 
in this country — was more dramatic in its 
implications: "The marriage between the 
arts and politics has taken place and no 
pubHc arts institution can ever again pre- 
tend that politics doesn't exist." 

Michael Ennis 




A new day's dawning on Dallas— the proposed art museum will have space for extravaganzas, special collections, and curious kids. 
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Hunt: netting supporters for world tennis. 




Holmes: he's deep in the heart o/ Texas 




Parker: will flights of fancy come true? 




Perrin: it's heads we win, tails you lose. 
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Kardonsky: he's playing America's song. 



Sittin' in the lap ofluxuiy . . 
. . . ridin' the space waves . 

Lamar Hunt wants a full house at this 
spring's World Championship Tennis 
tournament in Dallas's new Reunion 
Arena. He also wants to keep WCT out of 
the clutches of a big company sponsor (a 
la the Virginia Slims tennis tournament). 
But poor Lamar needs cash for the ever- 
escalatihg prize money that name athletes 
demand these days. What's a beleaguered 
wheeler-dealer to do? He's building 
boxes — arena boxes, that is— and selling 
them to local businesses for the WCT 
tournament. Along with the deal, the 
companies get free advertising, and, of 
course, they can write off the whole 
shebang. Up for sale are 12 four-seat 
^ boxes ($5000 each) and 26 eight-seat boxes 
I (only $10,000). First National Bank, 
£ Dresser Industries, and fifteen other com- 
Spanies have already signed on, so you'd 
better hurry. Pretty tricky, Lamar. 

By this time next year Jon Holmes will 
be tuckered out. You, on the contrary, 
will be curled up on the sofa, thumbing 
through Texas. If all goes well. Holmes 
will finish his jackalope-size cuhural 
history by the end of 1980. The book, 
which will be published by Abrams, will 
cover the good (and the bad) of Texas, 
from the arts to sports to the military. It 
will have 150 color photos, twice as many 
black-and-whites, and 80,000 words of 
text. Holmes, 31, was born in Lubbock 
and raised in a darkroom (his father was 
a professional photographer), and he has 
lived in New York and Boston. He re- 
turned to Texas for this project, which he 
has been working on for five years. "If 
Texans would quit doing so much," he 
said, "my job would be a lot easier." 

When the space shuttle launches into 
orbit this summer, nineteen-year-old 
Jackie Parker will be responsible for 
monitoring the five computers on board. 
Though her feet will be on the ground, her 
heart belongs to outer space — NASA's 
youngest flight controller wants to be an 
astronaut; The whiz kid graduated from 
the University of Central Florida when she 
was seventeen, with a degree in computer 
science; then, with the stars in mind, she 
earned her pilot's license, soloing after a 
mere week of lessons. She faces hefty 
competition— in its last recruitment, 
NASA chose 35 astronauts (only 6 are 
women) out of a field of 200 — but Parker 
is undaunted. She feels it's just a matter 
of time. 

It was a tragedy, and Michael Perrin 

had to make the most of it. He did. An at- 



. chromcUn' what is Texan 
. . fiddlin' for capitalism . 

torney with Fisher, Roch & Gallagher in 
Houston (and son-in-law of former at- 
torney general and personal-injury lawyer 
John Hill), Perrin recently pulled off a 
rare settlement with the help of senior 
partner Wayne Fisher. Their client, a 
young child who lost both arms by 
touching an open electric transformer at 
an apartment complex, could collect up to 
$16 million — but she's guaranteed no less 
than $3.7 million. Perrin and Fisher sued 
General Electric (the manufacturer), 
Houston Lighting & Power (the supplier), 
and the apartments for the total $16 mil- 
lion. But they negotiated with the apart- 
ments to limit its liability to $3.7 million, 
which they have agreed to pay even if the 
defendants are not judged liable. The 
client wins, even if she loses, and so do the 
lawyers, who stand to make at least $1 
million. The 33-year-old Perrin must have 
learned a few tricks from John Hill. Like 
father-in-law, like son-in-law. 

The Dallas Morning News is too close 
for comfort, as far as Ken Johnson is con- 
cerned. The Dallas Times Herald editor is 
on the hot seat — and also hot under the 
collar — because the rival News just doled 
out 7 per cent across-the-board pay raises 
(on top of merit increases). By mysterious 
means, the News pay-hike memo wound 
up on the Herald bulletin board, miffing 
Johnson and setting off a furor in the 
newsroom. Higher-ups held a caucus, but 
Johnson isn't talking ("We haven't made 
any decision at all," he said). Maybe he 
should take a cue from the Herald's 
business office: only a month after the 
News raised subscriber rates, the Herald 
did same. 

"In the Soviet Union, they told us how 
bad capitalists make it for the American 
worker. Compared to the Soviet Union, 
most people live very well here," crackled 
a voice on the radio. Another pat speech 
from corporate America? Yes, and the 
halting Russian accent (it's for real) 
belongs to Lev Kardonsky, a 33-year-old 
defector who was enlisted by Employers 
Insurance of Texas to spread the free- 
enterprise gospel in radio spots and ads in 
Newsweek and Time. Kardonsky played 
violin with the Riga symphony orchestra 
in Latvia (for a lousy $110 a month) 
before absconding to Texas five years ago. 
He immediately snagged jobs playing for 
the Fort Worth Opera's orchestra and at 
the Old Warsaw restaurant in Dallas 
("where the tips are very good"). When 
Kardonsky says, "I think the U.S. is the 
best country in the world," he means it.'^ 
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When Marriott does it in San Antonio, they do it right* 

Right on the Riverwalk* 



From its commanding position at the head of San Antonio's 
fabulous Riverwalk, it towers 30 stories above HemisFair Park, 
the Convention Center, the Alamo, and the dazzling array of 
cafes, restaurants and posh boutiques that line the Paseo del Rio. 

It's the glittering San Antonio Marriott. The city's newest 
and biggest hotel. And it's open now. 

500 rooms with a view 

The new San Antonio Marriott has 500 guestrooms, each 
boasting a splendid view. Many rooms have private balconies. 

All have the little Marriott flourishes that make such a big 
difference —color TV, direa-dial telephones, digital clock- 
radios. Even personal shower caps and special soaps. 

And, for something extra special, the Penthouse Executive 
Suites and Riverview Junior Suites come complete with their 
own wet bars. 

Stay in for an evening out 

As you stroll through the lobby, you'll discover the 
simpatico Lobby Lounge. It's the perfect place to meet your 
friends and colleagues for a leisurely drink before dinner. 

Some of San Antonio's finest food is right here in the 
sophisticated Cabrillo. An elegant setting for gourmet fare 
served with true Marriott flair. 



If your mood's informal, try the Cactus Flower Cafe for 
delicious family meals and snacks. You'll have a front row seat 
for one of the city's star attractions: the river itself. 

For your late nights, there's Gambits on the Riverwalk, 
Marriott's sleek nightclub (it's unique 2-story arrangement is a 
marvel). It swings to a disco beat until the small hours. 
Only at the Marriott 

Cantilevered high in the light-filled atrium is a speaacular 
swimming pool. It's the only hotel pool in San Antonio where 
you can swim indoors and out. And the Marriott is the only 
hotel in San Antonio that has a hydrotherapy pool, too. A great 
way to relax after a day of work or seeing the sights. 

With all this going for it— and more — the new San Antonio 
Marriott is the hotel that can do it right for you. 

For reservations, call a professional, your travel agent, or 
toll-free 800-228-9290. 

The New San Antonio 

Marriott Hotel. 

71 1 East Riverwalk, San Antonio, Texas 78205 
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"Il can be very sad here, " says resident Robert Zurawin (r.). But even JD's assembly line of birth has its moments of joy. 
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by Stephen Harrigan 



At Houston's Jeff Davis Hospital, where more than 10,000 babies 
are born every year, charity, idealism, and bureaucracy confront 

the ancient instincts of the flesh. 



Rafael Villanueva opened his 
eyes upon a vast field of pink. 
The nurse who held him made a 
I perfunctory soothing sound 
' and shifted his slight weight to 
the crook of one arm, leaving her right 
hand free to change the liner on a baby 
scale. The infant squirmed and burrowed 
his head deeper into the nurse's pink 
hospital gown. He was fourteen minutes 
old. There were still a few traces of blood 
on his face and his deep fetal creases were 
filled with the mucous coating of birth. 

The nurse was a large black woman 
with auburn hair. Her movements were 
brisk, economical. She placed the baby on 
the scale, recorded his weight, then 
double-checked the data on the ID brace- 
lets that had been placed around his wrist 
and ankle. When she was through she 
picked him up again and with her free 
hand unfastened the locks on the door of 
a nearby incubator. She laid the baby on 
his back in the incubator and then, with a 
distracted motion no more consequential 
than the closing of a suitcase, snapped the 
door shut again. 

I watched the baby through the clear 
Plexiglas. He made slow backpedaling 
motions with his feet, the soles of which 
were still stained with ink from the foot- 
prints that had been taken immediately 
after birth. He made a strange mewHng 
sound that seemed neither contented nor 
distressed but had a vague experimental 
timbre, as if he were gauging the acoustic 
properties of his new environment. He 



looked utterly isolated, but in this room 
— the Transitional Care Nursery, where 
healthy babies spend the first six hours of 
their lives — there were at least a dozen 
other newborns entertaining their simple 
reveries in the warm, womblike air of their 
incubators. 

Rafael Villanueva was one of the 30 
babies born this November day at Jeffer- 
son Davis Hospital in Houston, one of the 
country's great wellsprings of human life. 
Like Ben Taub, it is a charity hospital run 
by Harris County, and its primary func- 
tion these days is to provide the county's 
indigent population with obstetrical care. 
Almost 14,000 babies were born here in 
1979, more than at any other hospital in 
the United States except the Los Angeles 
County Women's Hospital. They were 
born to the poor and displaced: to 
thirteen-year-old girls, to Vietnamese 
refugees, to Northern laborers who had 
come to the Sunbelt looking for work and 
had lost their medical insurance in the in- 
terim between jobs, to illegal aliens for 
whom giving birth at JD constituted a pro 
forma proof of citizenship. 

For the average middle-class parent, ac- 
customed to tending the garden of family 
life with such neurotic devotion, JD can 
be a frightening place. Certain elemental 
forces are more obviously at work there 
than in the stunning tranquillity of an in- 
stitution Uke the Woman's Hospital of 
Texas across town on Fannin Street, 
where women in labor seem to regard 
childbirth as hardly more strenuous than a 



particularly challenging yoga exercise, 
where the hospital even provides a birth- 
day cake for the new arrival. JD is raw, 
spare, chaotic; one who enters the county 
hospital is struck with an impression of 
having stumbled into the path of a raging 
natural force. 



he poor folks are really 
going to be lucky," 
^1 County Judge Roy Hof- 
heinz said when Jefferson 
W^M Davis Hospital was built 
in 1937. By and large his prediction was 
not quite borne out. For almost all of its 
history, JD has been a source of con- 
troversy, first as a financial hot potato 
handed off between the city and the coun- 
ty, then — as conditions there became 
more apparent to the general population 
— as a place of unrelieved suffering and 
bureaucratic apathy. It was chronically 
overcrowded, understaffed, and un- 
sanitary, if not outright filthy. The situa- 
tion reached a tragic climax in a 
staphylococcus outbreak that occurred in 
1957 and was not contained until two 
years later, after 24 infants had died. 

The creation of the Harris County Hos- 
pital District gave Jeff Davis a reliable, if 
generally inadequate, financial base, and 
the construction of Ben Taub in 1964 
made possible the gradual conversion of 
JD into a hospital primarily for maternity 
cases. Even with such a limited focus, the 
facilities have frequently proved inade- 
quate. Until the new maternity wing was 
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Moore: too many patients, too few funds 



built last August, women gave birth in a 
cramped, cheerless hospital addition that 
had originally been built as a polio ward. 
On the frequent occasions when the labor 
rooms were full, mothers were lined up in 
their beds on both sides of a narrow cor- 
ridor, howling in pain and fear and plead- 
ing for the attention of the harried staff. 
At one point in 1975 there were so many 
unexpected births that newborn babies 
had to be kept in cardboard cribs that 
were taped together so a misplaced elbow 
or broom handle would not jostle an in- 
fant to the floor. 

Conditions are much improved now 
that the new Winifred Wallace Maternity 
Center has been opened, though even 
there it is not uncommon for women in 
labor to be crowded out into the hallways. 
The place is pleasant and well lit, but it 
cannot compensate for the outright 
agonies of women who are often ignorant 
about the process of birth. If one stops 
and listens, what one hears most, beneath 
the canopy of Muzak, are groans and 
lonely pining sounds, and the occasional 
terrible, surprised bleating of a fifteen- 
year-old girl who doesn't understand what 
is happening to her. 

1 wandered lost through the core of the 
hospital, trying to find my way to the 
labor and delivery section of the new 
maternity wing. The building was a pat- 
ternless maze, with so many mismatched 
floors that I found it necessary to ride up 
or down in elevators just to stay level. It 
was lunchtime, and a sour, cabbagehke 
smell emanated from the staff cafeteria. A 
woman stood near a vending machine, 
eating with her fingers the contents of a 
can labeled "cocktail tamales." The 
anonymous hallways were jammed with 
people of every race. Pregnant women, 
wearing T-shirts printed with the word 
"baby," more often than not herded 
three or four children as they walked 
along looking for the maternity clinic. 




Last year two thousand babies were born in this room — births marked by both tenderness atu 



Teenage girls recuperating from the 
delivery of their babies padded down the 
corridors in fuzzy Day-Glo slippers or 
waited in line at the pay phones for a 
chance to plead with their boyfriends or to 
tell them how much they didn't need 
them. In the maternity waiting room, 
known as "the stork club," a group of 
people sat watching a big television with 
tin foil wrapped around the ends of its 
rabbit ears. 

I walked past the pharmacy waiting 
room, which was full, and then past the 
cashier's office, where several people were 
undergoing "financial counseling" to de- 
termine how they would pay JD for its 
services. Hospital policy dictates that no 
one can be turned away in an emergency, 
but otherwise the admission requirements 
are rather stringent. The fact that JD is a 
charity hospital does not mean that pa- 
tients are not expected to pay for the care 
they receive. Everyone who applies for ad- 
mission is required to present proof of in- 
come, along with some sort of verification 
that he is a resident of Harris County. 
How much a patient pays is determined by 
a sliding scale that takes into account his 
income and number of dependents. 



"Overscale" patients are referred to other 
hospitals, and those who fall "within the 
code" are given a designation that in- 
dicates how much of the hospital fee they 
are expected to pay. An "A" patient pays 
nothing, while an "E," at the other end of 
the scale, is liable for the entire sunount, 
which for a routine delivery is usually 
$1200, about half what it would cost for a 
private hospital and the services of a 
private obstetrician. 

WP hen I arrived at the mater- 
^nity wing, a man was 
stamping about the nurses' 
station in a state of barely 
contained fury. He was very 
short and compact, with a crew cut, thick 
black-framed glasses and a glossy black 
vest that he wore over a T-shirt. 

"My wife had a baby at 3:04," he told 
me. "It's now eight o'clock and she still 
hasn't seen the doctor. I'm trying to talk 
to the head nurse. I had her paged a half 
hour ago and she's still not here. I'll never 
come back here again. When they finally 
took my wife into the delivery room the 
baby's head was showing completely." 
The two nurses on duty were whispering 
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Todd Scharnberg fights death in Intensive Care. Some battles he wins; others 



error, both medical finesse and brutal suffering. 



to one another behind their desk, trying to 
decide how to deal with him. 

"Ma'am," the man called when he saw 
them conspiring, "ma'am, if you're going 
to call me a liar you can say it to my 
face!" 

"I was not calling you a liar, sir," the 
nurse said wearily. 

Finally he was given permission to go 
back to the recovery room to see his wife. 
He put on a pink-striped gown — resent- 
fully — and stormed off down the hall. 

The other people at the nurses' station 
were more accommodating. A boy of 
about sixteen mumbled, half-embar- 
rassed, to the nurse, "I'm supposed to see 
my baby, you know. The one she had this 
morning." 

The nurse told the boy he had to get a 
pass and pointed him down the hall, past 
a set of swinging doors where a nurse 
stood gossiping with an armed security 
guard. In a few minutes the boy returned 
with a piece of paper and held it up to the 
window of the Transitional Care Nursery. 
The nurse inside looked at it, then walked 
around the nursery reading the labels on 
the incubators and scratching her head, as 
if the baby had been misplaced. Finally 




Struggling, minute by minute, for life Birth control lecture: science vs. instinct 

have a fantasy of walking 
into a Seven-Eleven. Here's 
a kid I delivered, holding the 
place np. He tnrns his 
shotgun aronnd and inst 
blows me away.' " 
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JD's nurseries are warm and cozy, but life on the outside is likely to be harsh. 



*'What one hears, beneath 
the Mnzak, are pining 
sounds and the occasional 
bleating of a teenage girl 
who doesn't understand 
what's happening to her." 



she located it and held it up. The father 
looked at his son. Not knowing how to 
react, he simply nodded. The nurse held 
the baby out and mouthed a question 
— "Do you want to hold him?" The 
father could not understand her, probably 
could not, in his mild form of shock, have 
conceived of such a thing anyway. Think- 
ing that she was asking to see his pass 
again, he held it up to the window for her 
inspection. 

The boy was fairly representative of the 
general mood of the patients and visitors. 
To them JD was an acceptable place, 
because they did not think to ask ques- 
tions or make demands. They seemed to 
regard its existence as unquestioningly as 
they regarded the phenomenon of birth 
itself. The hospital was there, it seemed to 
function, to fulfill its purpose. There was 
little else to be said about it. 

I more or less shared that impression. 
Obviously there were severe problems at 
JD, but they were the sort of problems — 
too many patients, too few staff mem- 



bers — that one expected to find in a coun- 
ty hospital serving an indigent population 
in a region of unprecedented growth. 

JD's budget for 1979 was $17 million. 
"With the increase in volume we've had," 
Lois Moore, the hospital administrator, 
told me, "the budget has just not been 
adequate to meet the needs. We budgeted 
for eighty per cent occupancy last year, 
and our occupancy has been up for several 
months of this year to as high as a hun- 
dred and six and a hundred and seven per 
cent." 

1 walked down the hall to the labor 
rooms and made the rounds with a group 
of residents. There were six labor rooms, 
with a total of seventeen beds. The women 
lay back warily as the doctors approached 
them, gripping the bed rail as the con- 
tractions came. They seemed utterly 
alone, bewildered. From machines next to 
their beds came the steady deep-ocean 
pinging of their babies' hearts. 

The delivery rooms were farther down 
the hall, behind a pair of double doors 



that burst theatrically open whenever an 
emergency delivery was wheeled through 
them. No one was admitted back there 
without putting on a set of scrubs and the 
paper shoes and hats that one pulled out 
of a box that was like a giant Kleenex 
dispenser. 

Only two of the six delivery rooms were 
in use, which constituted a sort of lull. But 
already the work was beginning to stack 
up in the labor rooms, where four or five 
women were close to delivery and four 
candidates for Caesarean section lay 
waiting. 

^ ^^M^B eah, we've got a lot of 
^^^^^^ sections tonight," an 
obstetrics resident named 
Robert Zurawin told me 
IB as he scrubbed his hands 
with a disposable soap-and-brush com- 
bination called E-Z-Prep. He was friend- 
ly, slightly sardonic in the accepted man- 
ner of young doctors. 

"Maybe it has to do with the phases of 
the moon. One night, for instance, you 
might get nothing but ladies who are 
bleeding from their placentas. I remember 
one night we had all the chapters of the 
obstetrical textbook come in one right 
after the other. 

"We see a lot of CPDs," Zurawin went 
on, referring to cephalopelvic dispro- 
portion, a condition in which the mother's 
pelvis is too small to accommodate her 
baby's head. "You get an unbelievable 
number of those in Vietnamese. What 
happens is you have these tiny little people 
who are starving in Viet Nam. They come 
over here and start eating well, and then 
the first thing you know we have Ameri- 
can babies coming out of Vietnamese 
bodies." 

Zurawin was originally from New 
York, where he had occasionally acted in 
amateur productions, until he realized 
that the life of a doctor satisfied his 
theatrical instincts. Like all the other 
residents at JD, he was on the staff of the 
Baylor College of Medicine, which pro- 
vides doctors on a contractual basis to 
most of the hospitals in Houston. 

For the most part, the doctors are just 
passing through. JD is simply another 
place they work on their rotation sched- 
ule. For the nurses the situation is dif- 
ferent: the hospital is their place of em- 
ployment, and fewer and fewer nurses are 
willing to subject themselves to it on a 
career basis. It is not, by any standard 
short of martyrdom, a pleasant place to 
work. "It's a pit," a doctor told me. "It 
really is disgusting. You're in piss and shit 
and blood all day. You don't have that at 
Methodist." 

"It looks good to have it on your 
resumd," was the reason one nurse gave 
for working at the hospital. "People will 
take you more seriously when you apply 
for a job at a nicer hospital — it's con- 
sidered good experience to have worked 
here." The experience includes a tangible 
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More than a fourth of the women who had babies at JD in 1979 were teenagers. For many, it was the second or third child. 



racial tension heightened by the stress 
involved in ministering to screaming 
mothers, placating outraged relatives, and 
trying to communicate with departmental 
flefdoms that are sometimes run with an 
obsessive devotion to protocol. 

"At JD," Lois Moore told me, "we've 
tried to remain competitive with the sala- 
ries nurses get in the Medical Center, and 
we have. We have ten holidays a year, ex- 
cellent insurance, a fully p<ud pension 
plan. The benefits are good, the salaries 
are good, but when you add the stress that 
you have here you just get fewer takers. 
Maybe we could raise the salaries to such a 



level that they would provide a real incen- 
tive for people to work here, but we're a 
tax-supported institution, and who are we 
to pay these high salaries when they're not 
getting that in the private sector?" 

A woman walked by pushing a used ob- 
stetrical tray littered with bloodstained 
instruments and swabs and a stainless- 
steel container, about the size of a cereal 
bowl, that held a placenta. It looked like a 
piece of meat someone had left out to 
marinate. 

The lull continued for a while, then the 
double doors banged open and a woman 
was wheeled into the hall. 



"I've got to do a forceps on her," the 
doctor who was with her announced. 
"Her FHT has dropped to about eighty. 
She's also meconium." 

What all that meant was that the fetal 
heart monitor had detected a sudden drop 
in the rate of the baby's heartbeat. The 
baby had also had a bowel movement in 
the womb, excreting a dark greenish 
substance called meconium. If he drew it 
into his lungs with his first few breaths, it 
could cause pneumonia. 

Seven people, including a pediatrics 
nurse from the Neonatal Intensive Care 
(Conlinued on pcifje 159) 
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Surrounded by sleek cities, booming towns, 
or fading villages, county courthouses remain stately, 
stubborn relics of a vanished age. 

One of the first things visitors notice about Texas is its county coortliouses, the 
seemingly endless profusion of ornate nineteenth-century structures that one 
stumbles upon everywhere — from the deep Piney Woods to the desolate plains to 
the chrome and glass hearts of the cities. Only the most casual observer fails to 
comment on them; they linger in the memory among the cluster of images that 
mean Texas. 
Counties have fallen on hard times lately, their influence declining in propor- 
tion to the growing power of city governments. But in their heyday, when Texas was overwhelm- 
ingly rural, counties were the state's most vital form of government, and the temple of justice was 
the hub of all activity — governmental or otherwise — that mattered. Once a week, usually on Mon- 
day, people from the far corners of the county gathered at the courthouse to watch the wheels of the 
judicial system turn, to attend to business, swap opinions, and catch up on the latest gossip. The 
courthouse witnessed the vagaries of its makers' daily affairs; its lofty chambers housed the 
dironides of all that made their lives momentous: registers of births and marriages and deaths, trial 
records, deeds to the land. 

Counties and county courthouses had dominated the lives of Texas' founders from the days of 
the Republic, but it was not imtil 1881, when the Legislature authorized county commissioners to 
issue bonds to fmanoe courthouse construction, that the real golden age of the tenq>les of justice 
began. Townships in each county vied for the honor of being named the county seat — and for the 
economic boom that was bound to follow. Rivalries extended beyond county lines as wdl: residents 
of neighboring counties competed furiously to build the most imposing edifice. 

Vital as these social and financial considerations were to a county's residents, the courthouse's 
symboUc role was more important still: it was visible proof of their success in hewing some 
semblance of civilization out of a brutal land. Its bulk and grandeur made tangible their collective 
achievement. Designers borrowed liberally from the monumental architecture of the past. 
Decorative Victorian Gothic was favored by early builders; profuse Italianate and Second Empire 
were used extensivdy in the 1880s; the charm of Romanesque Revival dominated the Gay Nineties; 
and a more severely classical Academic style came into vogue around the turn of the century. But all 
these architectural styles were intended to reflect the best qualities of the people themselves, their 
substance and dignity and their energy and exuberance: pride in the present and hope for the future. 

It was this symbolic power of courthouses that most attracted Geoff Winningham, who took the 
photos on these pages. He began photographing the courthouses in black and white bi 1976 on an 
assignment for the Horizon Press. When that project was finished, he returned to photograph many 
of them in color, drawn by the spirit they embody, an expression of a kind of community pride that 
is lost to us in our suburban commutesliood. In these fdiotos lie pays tribute to that pride, to the 
fn»tier sfnrit of optindsm and hope that built these "wonderful anadironisms." I^oria Loe 
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Erath County's polychromatic Romanesque Revival temple, with its contrasting white and red stone, was 
completed in 1892 — but not until an election determined that Stephenville would remain the county seat. 




This modest little courthouse at Anderson, built by the citizens of Crimes County, was finished in 1893 and 
carried a modest price tag — either $12,000 or $20,000, depending on which historian you believe. 
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Architects from across the nation competed to design Tarrant County's courthouse. The winner, a Kansas City 
firm, created Fort Worth's Renaissance Revival masterpiece of native pink granite, completed in 1895. 




. . -ssj 

Waxahachie's Ellis County Courthouse was built in 1896, despite a county commissioner who thought the 
previous structure was fine. He was ousted, and time marched on, obscuring the issue and the building. 
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Dallas County's gem (rj, finished in 189 J, looked even more imposing be/ore ils 205-foot central tower was removed because of 
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-Iructural weakness. The massive Romanesque courthouse, one of the state's finest, today is flanked by the county's modern offices. 
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Perhaps the Shadow knows: there Just had to be 
a better way to get from the sixties to the 
eighties, in 1969, Darreii Royai had Just won the 
nationai championship and NASA had Just put 
a man on the moon; In 1979, neither had been 
heard from for years. At the start of the decade, 
we had more gas than we needed; at the end, we 
had more Arabs, which is not a fair trade. The 
seventies tooic from us H. L. Hunt, LBJ, and the 
Chicken Ranch, and gave us In return Oscar Wyatt, 
Bill Clements, and cowboy disco. Thanks, but no 
thanks. We got another major league baseball^ 
team but with It came Brad Corbett. Texans 
broke Into Jails In Mexico and Iran but 
let Cuilen Davis go free at home. 
The seventies may have 
been called the Me 
Decade, but they did 
nothing for us. 



Except earn our 
1980 Bum 
Steer 
Award. 



mm 
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THE KIDS WERE PAYING HIM $150 

The Dallas Independent School District paid $100 a day for a dog to sni 
days on the job the dog still could not detect the drug even when it was 



ff out marijuana, but after nine 
placed under his nose. 



FIRST WE FUMBLE 
ON THE QOAL LINE, 
THEN WE THROW 
AN INTERCEPTION 

Several Texas Aggie football op- 
ponents were given information 
about the team's game plan for 
upcoming contests. 

NEXT PROBLEM 

During debate over funding for 
abortions in cases of rape or in- 
cest. State Representative Clay 
Smothers of Dallas asked if vic- 
tims couldn't have hysterec- 
tomies instead. 



'Oh. SO I'rn \ 




MAKE IT ACAPULCO 
AND WE'VE 
QOT A DEAL 

HEW Secretary Joseph Califano 
offered sixteen-year-old Shawn 
Galloway of Houston a trip to 
Washington if she'd give up 
smoking. She chose smoking. 

HOW ABOUT APRIL 1? 

The town of Cleveland w anted to 
have a New Year's Eve party, but 
the city council couldn't agree on 
a date. 



AND AN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA IS 
SOME KIND OF BUQ 
WITH LOTS OF LEGS 

An elementary-school teacher in 
Seminole told students that a 
thesaurus was "some kind of 
dinosaur." 




h 

Waco announced plans to reduce 
its crime rate by neglecting to re- 
port some of its violent crimes to 
the FBI. 



QUICK! THE 
KRYPTONITE 

Senator John Tower appeared at 
a Dallas society gala dressed as 
Superman. 

NO, MRS. SMITH, 
SHE'S NOT HERE. 
SHE'S AT A CHURCH 
SUPPER, THEN SHE'S 
GOING TO THE 
LIBRARY TO STUDY, 
STUDY, STUDY 
UT student Pam Douglas ran an 
alibi service for girls who wanted 
to live with their boyfriends 
without telling their parents. For 
$25 a month she would pretend 
to be their roommate and take 
their phone calls from home. 




JUDGE, EVER SINCE I WENT TO THAT QUACK 
I'VE BEEN FLAT ON MY BACK 

The Slate Board of Insurance announced it would consider approving 
malpractice insurance for sex therapists. 



HE THOUGHT IT WAS RABID TRANSIT 

The City of DeKalb paid $ 1 500 in damages because its dogcatcher shot 
a mobile home. 
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People we don't want to hear from in the eighties. 



19> 




Lester Roloff 



Anyone named Yarborough 



with or without the "o" 



YOU SHOULD SEE 
THE POOR QUY 
WHO'S GOTTA 
BE THE FIRE HOSE 

Vandals stole the siren from a 
fire truck in the San Antonio 
suburb of Grey Forest. When the 
truck answered an alarm, a 
volunteer stood on the fender 
shouting, "Fire! Fire!" 




BEATING THE DARKIES 
WAS ESPECIALLY 
INVIGORATING 

The University of Texas hosted 
an academic convention on 
sports history featuring such 
topics as "School Physical Ac- 
tivities for Antebellum Southern 
Belles." 

THEY ALL LOOK 
ALIKE, RIGHT7 

Fort Worth police spent two days 
searching for an illegal alien 
sought as a witness before find- 
ing him in their own city jail. 

BUT NOT BY MUCH 

Weaver Lafferty ran unopposed 
for mayor of Murphy and lost. 



YOU 1MEAN SCUBA 
DOESN'T STAND FOR 
SWIFT, COMFORTABLE 
UNDERWATER BABY 
ABORTIONS? 
After a Texas A&M researcher 
warned that skin diving during 
pregnancy can endanger the 
fetus, Governor Clements pro- 
posed that the sport might be 
an effective method of birth 
control. 

SOMEONE ALWAYS 

HAS TO BE 

THE LAST TO KNOW 

Three weeks after Bill Clements 
was inaugurated, Dallas school 
officials requested a picture of 
the new governor. Clements' of- 
fice sent them a portrait of 
Dolph Briscoe. 




BUT WHAT HAS HE 
DONE FOR US LATELY? 

During March a rooster in 
Floresville laid four eggs. 




IT SAYS RIGHT HERE IN THE DEED 
RESTRICTION, SHADY OPERATORS ONLY 

Frank Sharp, the Houston financier who turned state's evidence in the 
Sharpstown scandal, interrupted a neighbor's noisy backyard gather- 
ing in River Oaks clad in pajamas and a raincoat to accuse the host of 
being "a disgrace to the neighborhood." 



I MEAN LEAVE 
US A LOAN 

Fort Worth oilman Eddie Chiles, 
whose radio and TV commercials 
demanded that the government 
"leave us alone," has received 
$115 million in federally guar- 
anteed loans for six offshore 
drilling rigs. 



IN TEXAS, WE FIND IT 
IN NEWSLETTERS 

The executive director of the 
Texas Tourist Council reported 
in his agency newsletter that 
"Mexico has enormous reserves 
of natural gas. It's found in four 
locations: tamales, enchiladas, 
burritos, and refried beans." 
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FortunJitcly, Officer, 
THEVrAlSSED 

CQCAIME. 




WHAT'S MORE, 
THEY WERE RIGHT 

A University of Houston main- 
tenance crew hauled to the city 
dump this nine-hundred-pound 
sculpture they thought was trash. 



'rpiMPfi-mPPER'S TEXTBOOK<>289 



A Texas A&M student told the 
police that burglars broke into 
his residence and stole a mari- 
juana plant. 

BUT THE AGENCY 
CONGRATULATED 
THEM ON A HELL OF A 
PRESENTATION 

Two San Antonio robbers who 
walked into an advertising 
agency and announced a holdup 
fled after employees convinced 
them that they really meant to 
hold up a loan company in the 
same building. 




FLY ME TO THE LOO 
AND LET ME PLAY 
AMONG THE STALLS 

Two cops in a Houston police 
helicopter made a forced landing 
in a field for a potty stop, but 
when they tried to take off, the 
copter hit a mound of dirt and 
crashed. 





PONT LEAVE KEYS IN FIRf JR^^*^ 
>^TER BANKING HOUaS- 




BEFORE SHE COULD DIG HERSELF OUT, 
HE HUNG UP 

A Florida woman buried herself in a heated coffin stocked with food 
outside Deb's Dance Land in Grand Prairie in hopes that Bee Gees 
star Barry Gibb would call her on the phone. 



THEY TURNED ON 
THE SIREN, BUT IT 
WOULDN'T PULL OVER 

After failing to break into the 
Carmine State Bank with a 
sledgehammer, three bank rob- 
bers stole a fire truck and tried to 
ram through the bank's back 
wall. 




THEY LIKE HIM. HE'S 
A LITTLE STIFF, BUT 
HE'S QUIET, DOESN'T 
EAT MUCH, AND MINDS 
HIS OWN BUSINESS 
Reporters for the Bryan Eagle 
discovered that the body of a 
man who died in Calvert in 1923 
was still in a local funeral home 
and had never been buried. 

CHARLIE LOST 

Two Dallas women sued each 
other for the right to live with a 
five-year-old black toy poodle 
named Charlie. 
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BUT THEY WERE 
SINGLES 

Two Denver men sued the 
Neiman-Marcus travel division 
asking damages for humiliation 
and emotional suffering after 
what ihey said was presented as 
a Caribbean dream cruise for 
singles turned out to be filled 
with passengers whose average 
age was sixty. 



FOR FONDLING 
YOU GET $100 

A Dallas bailiff who admitted 
putting his arm around a female 
juror was transferred by Sheriff 
Carl Thomas to another position 
at a pay increase of $75 a month. 

THE HOT AIR 
CARRIED HIM 
ALL THE WAY HOME 

After Houston State Represen- 
tative Al Edwards testified 
before Congress against pro- 
posed cutbacks in rail passenger 
service to his city, he announced 
that he didn't have time to take 
the train home and flew back 
instead. 

THAT'S RIGHT. 
WE CAN'T COUNT 
ON DE GAULLE 

State Representative Bill Heatly 
of Paducah defended a $53,000 
appropriation to install an ele- 
vator in the two-story National 
Guard headquarters by argu- 
ing, "Those generals are the 
only thing between us and 
Khrushchev." 





FURTHERMORE, THAT'S OFF THE RECORD 

Dallas bail bondsman "Smokey" Joe Smith (I.), facing charges that 
he gave a false financial statement to obtain a bank loan, called 
reporters to a news conference where he answered every question with 
"No comment." 

BUT IT'S STILL UNOFFICIAL 

A Texas A&M civil engineering professor, an asphalt specialist for 35 
years, has concluded that traffic is a major cause of potholes. 




ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE AND PLUMBING 

A clerk in the Corpus Christi plumbing inspection office wrote letters 
to contractors at city expense asking them to donate $25 each to pay 
for her wedding. 

YOU CAN 
ALWAYS TELL 
THE GOOD PLACES 
BY THE TRUCKS 
PARKED INSIDE 
.A Kentucky Fried Chicken res- 
taurant in Childress was wrecked 
when a semi skidded off a high- 
way and plowed through the 
front window. 




THE QUALITY 
OF MERCY IS 
NOT STRAIN'D. 
IT DROPPETH 
AS THE GENTLE RAIN 
FROM HEAVEN 
Inmates in the Smith County jail 
took their revenge upon the dis- 
trict attorney by stopping up 
their commodes, causing sewage 
to leak into his office on the 
floor below. 



GETTING IN IS EASY, 
BUT THE FINAL 
IS LABORIOUS 

The only public school in Dallas 
permitted to teach sex education 
is a special school for pregnant 
girls. 
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ONE GIANT STEP 
FOR MANKIND. 
BACKWARDS 

NASA's inability to keep Skylab 
in orbit or predict where it would 
fall sparked a booming business 
in Skylab protective helmets. 

WILL YOU SETTLE 
FOR BRAD CORBETT 
AND CASH? 

The Texas Rangers were forced 
to give up their top hitler, Oscar 
Gamble, to the New York Yan- 
kees as punishment for making a 
trade that violated baseball rules. 



WHY DIDN'T NEW 
YORK THINK OF THAT? 

After Municipal Judge E. B. 
White of Dayton was repri- 
manded for fining people for 
traffic offenses that had never 
occurred, he explained, "The 
city needs the money." 

EVEN AT THAT, 
IT WAS WORTH IT 

Controversial Dallas school 
superintendent Nolan Estes 
changed the district's severance 
pay policy to reward a retiring 
administrator, then benefited 
from the precedent when he 
himself left the DISD shortly 
afterward. 

HE HAD TO. 

NOBODY ELSE WOULD 

Harris County Commissioner 
Bob Eckels personally reduced 
by $88,000 the county's valua- 
tion on his own land. 

DETAILS, DETAILS 

After failing to find any of the 
Senate's missing Killer Bees for 
three days, the Department of 
Public Safety announced they 
were bringing Houston Senator 
Gene Jones to Austin. When 
they arrived, they were informed 
that their quarry was really 
Jones' brother Clayton. 




FIGURE THE 
ODDS ON THAT ONE 

After a Houston official who ^ct up a S6(KX) loan to pay Mayor Jim 
McConn's Las Vegas gambling debts was indicted for cMoning 
similar sums from city contractors. McConn denied any connection. 




I 



IF OUR PRAYERS AREN'T ANSWERED, NUKE IT 

Governor Clements described the Mexican oil spill that washed ashore 
on Texas beaches as "much ado about nothing" and suggested that 
we pray for a hurricane to disperse it. 




THANKS— WE 
NEEDED THAT 

Harold and Greg Carlson of 
Dallas are marketing a new 
men's cologne called Texas 
Crude. 




2' 



IT'S SO HARD TO GET 
FRESH INGREDIENTS 
THESE DAYS 

The City of Palestine honored a 
retiring sanitation worker by 
serving a cake decorated with 
chocolate cockroaches. 
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THE BUSES WERE BROKEN ANYWAY 

An Oregon congressman who came to Houston for a look at new contraflow 
bus lanes on the North Freeway was unable to observe them because he was 
caught in a traffic jam. 



ffTYOURSWEETIL 



SAY IT WITH PENICILLIN 

An El Paso florist's Valentine's Day billboard urged buyers to get 

YOUR SWEETIE SOMETHING FOR VD. 



NEXT YEAR THEY'RE HOPING 
FOR AN EARTHQUAKE 

After a tornado devastated Wichita Falls, local TV station KAUZ 
tried to attract new advertisers by placing the following ad in a New 
York trade publication: 

"Twenty thousand people saw nearly everything they owned 
destroyed by a killer tornado last month. Their will to rebuild 
and replenish has been bolstered by $370,000,000.00 in federal 
aid and insurance claim settlements. That's an average of 
$18,500.00 per person to spend on soap and toothpaste, new 
cars and furniture. Everything needed for a fresh start. If you 
need any more good reasons to increase the reach of your 
client's product, give us a call." 




SURE 

A San Antonio [xilicewoman posing as a hooker arrested a local 
health inspector who said he approached her because he was trying to 
track down a carrier of syphilis. 



NOW THEY TELL US 

The president of Southland 
Corporation announced that 
Seven-Eleven stores would no 
longer sell cigarette papers be- 
cause they're used for smoking 
marijuana. 

YOU WANT $23,000 
FOR THAT JUNK7 

Two Houston robbers who stole 
$23,000 worth of jewelry were 
arrested after they tried to sell 
the loot to the man who made it. 



THE JUDGE GAVE 
THEM FIVE YEARS IN 
THE CANNELLONI 

Armed bandits in Austin hi- 
jacked a delivery van, making 
off with $87.90 and one medium- 
sized pizza. 

YOUR TAX DOLLARS 
AT WORK, PART ONE 

Garbage collectors toted off 
$2400 that Bexar County tax of- 
fice cashiers had stored in trash 
cans. 




IT COULD HAVE BEEN SO MUCH WORSE 

A convenience store clerk who carried a gun in his waistband as pro- 
tection against robbers accidentally shot himself in the leg when he un- 
zipped his pants in the rest room. 



HE HAD THE CUTEST 
WAY OF BREATHING 

An Abilene woman asked police 
to dismiss charges against a man 
she had accused of making 
vulgar telephone calls so that 
they could be married. 

WE'VE NOTICED THE 
DIFFERENCE ALREADY 

President Carter appointed 
Dolph Briscoe to a select com- 
mittee that will advise the Presi- 
dent on efficiency in govern- 
ment. 



THAT FIGURES. THE 
ONES WITH THE 
WORST TEST SCORES 
ARE TEACHERS 

The Houston Independent 
School District employees with 
the worst absentee records are at- 
tendance officers. 

YOUR TAX DOLLARS 
AT WORK, PART TWO 

Lubbock city officials received a 
community development grant 
from the federal government in 
the form of a blank check. 
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SHE WAS ON A DIET 

Secret Service agents blew up a 
package intended for Lady Bird 
Johnson. The parcel contained a 
scarf, a belt, and two candy bars. 



People it would be nice to hear from again. 




RECORDS WAS NOT 
INTERESTED IN: 

David Waddle, a country-and- 
western dance instructor at 
Amarillo College, who waltzed 
across Texas from one side of the 
Panhandle to the other. 



WE DIDN'T 
DO ANYTHING, 
AND WHAT'S MORE, 
YOU CAN'T PROVE IT 

Sedco, the drilling company 
founded by Governor Clements 
and run by his son, (1) denied all 
responsibility for the Mexican oil 
spill although its rig was used 
to drill the well, (2) hauled 
the damaged rig away and scut- 
tled it in the ocean before any- 
one inspected it, and (3) filed a 
motion to limit its liability to 
$300,000. 



J. Evetts Haley 



Larry McMurlry 



Farrah Fawcett 



DON'T THINK OF IT AS 
ONE DAY. THINK OF IT 
AS 24 HOURS 

Federal Judge Ross Sterling 
sentenced three Houston cops to 
a year in prison and five years' 
probation for violating the civil 
rights of drowning victim Joe 
Campos Torres — the most le- 
nient sentence ever given for such 
a crime. After an appeals court 
declared the probated portion of 
the sentence illegal, Sterling ex- 
tended the total punishment to a 
year and a day. 



WHEREAS IF IT 
WERE VICE VERSA 
WE'D BE GETTING 
OUR MONEY'S WORTH 

A plastic surgeon at Dyess Air 
Force Base complained that tax 
dollars were being wasted on 
eyelid lifts for officers and breast 
jobs for Air Force wives. 

FOXES 1, HENHOUSE 0 

The Public Utility Commission 
staff recommended a rate in- 
crease for Ma Bell higher than 
the company requested. 



AND HE'S 

CHANGING HIS NAME 
TO FRANZ JOE BOB 

Prince Franz Josef II of Liech- 
tenstein, whose country totals 
39,040 acres, has bought more 
than 40,000 acres in Texas. 




IT'S NOT HER BODY THAT WE LIKE, 
IT'S HER MIND 

A new museum honoring the Kilgore Rangereties features old uniforms, flut- 
tering pom-poms, and a shapely seventeen-foot cutout of a coed in a red 
blouse, white cowboy hat, and blue miniskirt. 




TWO WATER SKIS 
AND ONE FRAYED 
TOW ROPE TO: 

A University of Tcxa:i student, 
known only as "John," who re- 
leased 316 baby alligators in 
Lake Austin and Lake Travis. ♦ 




THE VANISHING 

STEAK 



by W. L. Taitte 



Texas is famous for cattle, so why is it so hard to get a good cut of meat? 

r W ^ he steak on my plate cuts success. A steak of such magnif- even in Texas, perhaps especially in 

I as easily as a steamed potato, icence, the classic steak of heavy, Texas. Our state has traditionally 

I Its flavor is incomparable, as aged beef, is soon to become — yes, never been all that big on the kind of 

JL."ch and complex as a fine old it's true — a thing of the past. ultimate steak I was describing above, 

wine. This simple slab of meat is "What?" you may exclaim. "Sure- and our tradition works against us 

the great American luxury, our food ly not in Texas, the land of the King still. The cattle that roamed the range 

for celebration and the reward of Ranch and the home of Bevo!" Yes, tended toward the tough and stringy; 





f 

Illustrated by Dan Glidden / Flat Lizard 
after J. C. Leyendecker 
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ANATOMY OF TWO STEAKS 



General 





The Man: Byron Leonoudakis, manager, 
Victoria Station, Dallas. 

The Meat: Top Sirloin, weighing eleven 
and a half to twelve ounces, aged three to 
four weeks, cooked medium rare. 

The Price: $8.95 (full dinner). 

The Source: an 1100-pound, corn-fed, 
Colorado-bred, USDA choice steer. 

The Verdict: the wave of the future — a 
very good, but not sensational, standardized 
steak. 



The Man: Bob Ruby, owner, Ruth's Chris 
Steak House, Houston. 

The Meat: Porterhouse for Two, weighing 
35 to 36 ounces, aged about three weeks, 
cooked rare. 

The Price: $28 (a la carte). . 

The Source: a 1200- to 1400-pound, corn- 
fed. Midwest-bred, USDA prime steer. 

The Verdict: the closest thing to a really 
great steak that you're likely to find in a 
Texas steakhouse. 



they weren't aged for tenderness, nor were 
they served rare. Instead they were, sen- 
sibly, chicken-fried or barbecued, and 
those two methods of cooking still 
dominate as much today as they did in the 
past. My forebears, living and dead, 
would tremble to see me eat a steak with 
blood running out of it, and some good 
Yankee friends of mine complain that it's 
easier to get good Italian food than good 
beef down here, that the beef is all taste- 
less because it hasn't been hung to age. 

Well, of course you can get a good 
steak in Texas, both in a restaurant and at 
a butcher shop. But only in certain places, 
only if you have a degree of luck, and only 
if you know what you're doing. We'll 
come to all that in a while. But not a mo- 
ment too soon, I'm afraid. There are get- 
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ting to be fewer and fewer steaks, and 
fewer of them are of top quality. 

Part of the reason is that the beef busi- 
ness is a middle ground between two 
chaotic extremes. At one end is an angry 
lot of consumers complaining about high 
prices. At the other end are the poor souls 
who raise cattle. Many of them are small- 
scale farmers and ranchers who scrape by 
and borrow money from year to year in 
the hope of making an occasional killing 
(no pun intended) when prices go up. The 
cattle business is a fragmented industry, as 
chancy as playing the stock market and in 
recent years almost as unprofitable. 

In short, neither cattle raiser nor con- 
sumer wants to foot the bill for a steak 
from an animal that has been fed grain or 
corn long enough for its flesh to develop 



into meat of the first quality. Once a 
cattleman has made the decision to fatten 
a calf for sale as beef (rather than keeping 
it for breeding stock or selling it as year- 
ling meat), he is more or less committed. 
After a certain number of days of fat- 
tening up the animal by stuffing it full of 
rich, scientifically designed mixtures, he 
simply must sell. And given current high 
feed prices and interest rates, he must sell 
sooner rather than later. He can only hope 
that the price he gets will be high enough 
to make the whole process worthwhile. 

The cattleman sells his animal to a 
packer, and there the beef business, as op- 
posed to the cattle business, begins. It 
takes only about thirty minutes for the 
packer to turn a steer or a heifer into beef. 
Don Freedman, the vice president of 



THE ONE RIGHT WVY 
TO COOK STEAK 



Step one: throw away your charcoal grill. 



After you have managed to find a 
/^Lvery good piece of meat, at 
whatever price, the next chal- 
^^^^^ lenge is how to cook it. For 
^L. my own taste I would sear 

both sides of the steak for politeness' 
sake and take it to the table. If you 
choose to cook it a bit more than that, I 
shall not quarrel with you. I will, 
however, presume to suggest that you 
might try my method of cooking it. 

I have no truck with gas or charcoal 
broilers for steak. It is too hard to judge 
the heat and impossible to control it. 
The only way I would cook a first-class 



Freedman Packing, Inc., of Houston, 
showed me around his plant. The room 
where the freshly killed cattle are pro- 
cessed into sides of beef is in some ways 
more similar to what you would expect in 
an automobile assembly plant than in a 
slaughterhouse. Of course, the squeamish 
would be abashed. The overwhelming 
first impression is the stench of intestines 
and the sight of rivers of blood Howing 
toward drains in the fioor. But this is 
death on the assembly line. The dozens of 
carcasses, each hung from a tailbone, 
move slowly from station to station like 
motors waiting for their chassis. 

After a carcass has been eviscerated, it 
passes into an area like a phone booth 
built for giants. The area is clearly marked 
with warnings of danger from electrical 
shock. A worker quickly implants a probe 
in the carcass, and twenty times within the 
next minute the forelegs contract spas- 
modically in mute response to 500 to 550 
volts of electrical shock. At the end of the 
minute, the electrical probe is removed, 
and the carcass proceeds down the line to 
be divided into vertical halves. What had 
entered the room less than half an hour 
before as a hardly dead animal is now a 
neat side of beef. 

The electrical stimulation of the carcass 
is a very new addition to the assembly line 
in this packing plant — only a handful of 
Texas packers have adopted the process 
— but the Freedmans consider it the most 
exciting innovation in the business. Ben- 
jamin Franklin supposedly discovered two 
hundred years ago that when turkeys are 



piece of meat is the chic French — and 
old-fashioned Texan — way, by pan- 
broiling it. All you have to do is rub a 
piece of the beef fat around a heavy iron 
skillet over high heat. When the skillet is 
really hot, sear one side of the steak for 
one minute, then turn it and sear the 
other side for one minute. At that point, 
turn the fire down to a medium setting 
and cook the steak for two or three 
minutes on each side before turning it, 
as many turns as necessary until it is 
done to your taste. 

The great advantages to this method 
of cooking steak are the constant visi- 



killed by means of electrical shock the 
fiesh is tenderized; Texas A&M scientists 
got around to researching the technique 
only during the last three years. A bunch 
of Aggies volunteered to eat beef every 
day, comparing cuts of meat from both 
sides of the same animal — one side zapped 
with the electrical stimulation, the other 
side unzapped. By actual taste test, the 
Aggies reported that the zapped beef 
tasted 19.7 per cent better and was 21.6 
per cent tenderer. 

Zapping beef will perhaps benefit the 
consumer, but it will certainly benefit the 
packinghouses. Many of the results of 
electrical stimulation are immediate and 
temporary: the beef takes on a better tex- 
ture and color; the marbling of the meat 
sets up more quickly and will be con- 
siderably more conspicuous when the 
meat is graded by a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture inspector; there are fewer 
delays in cutting and grading because the 
beef cools quickly and evenly; and rigor 
mortis sets in before the cold of refrig- 
eration contracts and toughens the 
animal's muscles. All of these benefits 
minimize important problems for the 
packer, and they may actually improve 
the USDA grade given to the beef and 
thus significantly raise its price. Even 
more important in today's market of 
smaller and less desirable sides of beef, 
these results are much more marked in 
meat that was originally inferior. First- 
quality beef is only slightly improved in 
tenderness or palatability, but range-fed 
or older meat can be so altered that it 



bility of the meat and the hair-trigger 
control you have over doneness. When 
the meat is no longer soft to the touch, it 
may be pronounced cooked, though it 
may still be very rare. When tiny drops 
of juice start to ooze from the top side, 
the steak has reached the state the 
French call au point, which could be 
translated either "medium rare" or 
"just right." I have cooked hundreds of 
steaks this way, and you can trust me 
when I tell you that charcoal is for 
briskets and ribs, and broiler ovens for 
things you cook in a cheese sauce. 

W.L.T. 



becomes acceptable to those who would 
not have bought it before. 

The electrical stimulation process also 
benefits the industry by speeding up the 
aging process. Most meat experts agree 
that aging is the single most important 
factor in the taste and texture of the beef. 
Beef that has been properly aged — that is, 
hung in sides or quarters in well-con- 
trolled refrigeration for a total of 21 days 
— is at its tenderest and has developed its 
full fiavor. Unfortunately, aging is both 
expensive and invisible, except perhaps to 
a trained eye, so packers are tempted to 
shorten it or even to skip it altogether. In 
20 days of aging, 5 per cent of the initial 
weight of a side of beef is lost to evapora- 
tion. Beef that is aging also represents a 
lot of capital sitting around useless, and in 
these days of high interest rates many ven- 
dors feel they can't afford the cost of the 
inventory. The cost of the storage space is 
a factor, too. In Texas these days, packers 
simply do not age meat. They leave the 
option to the retailers, and most retailers 
age for two weeks maximum, many for a 
far shorter time. Electrical stimulation of 
the carcasses enables them to sell the beef 
after a mere seven days, or even less time, 
and still attain some of the benefits of 
aging, and the treated meat might last an 
extra day in a store's refrigerated bin. So, 
for the hard-pressed beef industry, the at- 
tractions of such new and seemingly 
heretical shortcuts as zapping meat are 
obvious. 

"Everybody thinks his business is the 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Xi/e Cot You 
Down ? Ceiiinff 
Nowhere ? 
Wishinff ior 

Wealth? 
For Success? 
For Happiness? 



by Nicholas Lemann 



My friend, you have come to the right place. 



^ / MK^f 've always been interested in a Positive Mental 
^ ^^^fAtmude," says Ed Foreman, and anyone who 
goes calling on him can see that it has paid off. 
^^^t Foreman has a fancy office next to the LBJ 
^B^m Freeway in North Dallas, in the kind of building 
that's known as a "garden office complex." There are plaques 
all over the walls. His desk is piled high with letters testifying to 
his powers, from both the great and the small. He wears a 
diamond-encrusted gold wristwatch. Over in the comer sits a big 
stuffed toy monkey, symbolizing the monkey of failure that he 
has gotten off his back. A Positive Mental Attitude has, among 
other things, sent Foreman to the U.S. Congress from Texas at 
the age of 28, and again at the age of 34, this time from New 
Mexico. 

Ed Foreman's story, as one of his promotional brochures puts 
it, "is the heartwarming adventure of a New Mexico dirt 
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farmer's son who, encouraged by a loving, positive mother and 
a disciplined, hardworking father, rose from the backbreaking 
toil of a meager farm existence to a financially successful 
business career in construction, transportation, and petroleum 
development." Today, Foreman is offering the lessons of that 
life to the people of Texas; his company. Executive Develop- 
ment Systems, teaches the Successful Life Course, which aims to 
confer a Positive Mental Attitude on those who take it. 

Foreman's business — the success business — is one of the 
boom industries of Texas today. It consists of classes, books, 
lectures, tapes, and revival-style meetings, the purpose of which 
is to teach people who are usually already doing well how to do 
even better. The industry is not tightly organized, so it's difficult 
to say exactly what kind of sales volume it has, but it touches the 
lives of a lot of people. Last November, a "Dallas/Fort Worth 
Positive Thinking RaUy" featuring Art Linkletter and Norman 

Photography by Michael Patrick 



"The maieriai in success courses springs from 
a iouff'esiabMMshed Mmerieun loikiore oi seU- 
improvement in inci, the people who ieach 
the courses'^ moiiey assortment oi ex- 
saiesmoMif ex'Mninisters, ex^modeis, ejr- 
poMiticians, and ex^thietes^ome out oia 
iradiUon oi their own, the noble tradition oi 
eccentric American huchsterism. " 



Vincent Peale attracted 7500 people. The largest of the dozens 
of Texas-based organizations that sell success, Success Motiva- 
tion Institute of Waco, sold about 300,000 self-motivational 
tape cassettes last year, and tausht full courses to more than 
30,000 people. Others in the success business include 2Sg Ziglar 
of Dallas, Ron V^Uingham of AmariOo, and Woody Lassiter of 
Houston. 

Ed Foreman got into the Successful Life business through his 
sand, gravd, ancrete, and oil businesses. Seven or eight years 
ago he started giving his employees fiteratnre about success, in 
order, he says, "to help them expand their awareness of 
living." They read some Norman Vincent Peale, some 
Napoleon (Think and Grow Rich) Hill, some Dale Carnegie, 
and some Earl Nightingale, and lo and behold, "they became 
more excited team members." Pretty soon Foreman's business 
associates started asking him to do the same thmg for their 
employees, and by 1975 the whole thing had Uossomed to the 
point where Foreman founded Executive Development Systems. 

So far more than four thousand people have taken the 
weekend-long Successful Life Course, and tens of thousands 
more have listened to Foreman's speeches, either live or on tape 
ausettes. He has gathered around him a team of crack success 
aq|>erts: Miss Earlene Vining, listed in the brochures as "a 
vivadous, alert sales executive." whose most popular speech is 
called "Touch Your Dreams and Make Them Live"; Ned Allen, 
"a vibrant, knowledgeable business leader," who works in land 
development and investments in Florida; Rebecca Dunn, "a 
successful, dynamic woman"; and four medical doctors. 

Foreman's symbol Is the bumblebee, because "according to 
recognized aenmautical tests, the bumUebee cannot fly 
because of the shape and weight of his body in relation to hb 
total wing area. The bumblebee doesn't know this; so he goes 
ahead and flies anyway." Foreman's cassettes teach you how to 
have "a good day" every day by following a many-course Daily 
Menu that begins with "Appreciation for Life" and ends, 22 
steps later, with "Sweet Dreams and Full Life." There is also a 
course that teaches Twdve Basic Human Relations Rules, Ten 
Steps by Which You Can IMspd Fear and Worry. Six Master 
Management Techniques, Seven Action Patterns, Five Steps to 
Successful Selling, and One Certain Method to Achieve Hap- 
piness Today . . . and Success Tomorrow, among other things. 

The tributes have poured in from housewives, bank presi- 
dents, realtors, osteopaths, and even former president Gerald 
Ford. Hefe*s what Malvem Haslia, president of Gator Hawk, 
Inc., of Houston, says about the course: "It helps you zero in 
on everything that will make you feel good about yourself. It's 
like taking the punch lines from all the good self-help books and 
putting them into a three-day program to help you develop good 
habits. Now I'm filled with positive thoughts. I look forward to 
every day." And Naomi Ingram, owner of the Del Norte res- 
taurant in Kerrville: "Before I took the course, it was all I could 
do just to get up and say my name in fhmt of a group of people. 
Now I'm president of the Kerr County Chamber of Commerce 
and I've been named outstanding lady restaurateur of Texas. If 
I could have taken the Successful Life Course as a young girl, 
who knows; maybe I could have been the flrst lady president!" 

The success business seems to have taken hold particularly in 
North Dallas — appropriately, since that is the center of one of 
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the most successful areas in Texas, the United States, even the 
world. Between 1960 and 1970, Arlington grew 102.4 per cent in 
poputatiiHi: Richardson. 189 per cent; bving, IIU per cent; 
Mesquite, 100.3 per cent; Garland. 111.5 per cent; CarrollKm, 
226.6 per cent; and Piano, 383.7 per cent. The third congres- 
sional district, which includes North Dallas and beyond, has by 
far the most people employed of any congressional district in the 
state; the most new houses; the most new residents; and, by a 
vast margin, the most salesmen. Sales m en, it appean, are the 
torgest group of mdivkliial soooess-ooune customers; the other 
big customers are corporations, of whidi there are also plenty in 
North Dallas. 

The people who take these courses learn a peculiar mix of in- 
dividualism and team spirit that, put into practice and 
multiplied thousands of times, creates what might be called the 
They Generation. Unlike their brethren in what author Tom 
Wolfe called the Me Generation, members of the They Genera- 
tion are not narcissistic — precisely the opposite. They want to 
become part of a broad, loosely defined Them, a Them made up 
of successful people who like each other and are swept upward 
together. California is the Mecca of the Me Generation; Dallas 
is the Mecca of the They Generation. If you're in the Me 
Generation, you can take est and learn to hate the rest of the 
worid and its silly opmimis. If you're in the They Generation, 
you'll learn how to make Them like you. 

The actual material in success courses springs from a thriving, 
long-established American folklore of self-improvement. In 
fact, the people who teach the courses — a motley assortment of 
ex-salesmen, ex-ministers, ex-models, ex-politicians, and ex- 
athletes— come out of a tradition of their own, the noble tradi- 
tion of eccentric American hucksterism. Mark Twain got it 
about right in this conversation between the Duke and the 
Dauphin in Huckleberry Finn: 

DAUPHIN: What's your line — mainly? 
DUKE: Jour printer, by trade; do a little in patent 
medicines; theatre-actor — tragedy, you know; take a 
turn at mesmerism and phrenology when there's a chance; 
teach singing-geography school for a change; sling a lec- 
ture, sometimes — oh, I do lots of things — most anything 
that comes handy, so it ain't work. What's your lay? 

DAUPHIN: I've done considerble in the doctoring way 
in my time. Layin' on o' hands is my best holt — for 
cancer, and paralysis, and sich things; and I k'n tell a for- 
tune pretty good, when I've got somebody along to find 
out the facts for me. Preadiin's my line, too; and workhi' 
camp meetin's; and missionaryin' around. 
The subject matter of success courses draws on several great 
swatches of human knowledge (Greek philosophy, psychology, 
economic theory, the Bible) and the works of philosophers from 
Benjamin Franklin to Dale Carnegie to Maxwell (Psycho- 
CybenMk^ Malu. but th^ share a basic message. Boiled down 
to its essentials, it is this: Success can come to anyone, at any 
time, in any endeavor. It is attained by two means: first, self- 
motivation, or a Positive Mental Attitude; second. Goals, usual- 
ly elaborately and explicitly written down. 

The standard success-course message involves example after 
example of people who have oooqiletely transformed their lives 
for the better through these means. "One day many summers 
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And Now, Heeeeeeeere's Ed! 




Ed Foreman: He sells success to the masses. In his own life he twice won election to Congress and twice lost reelection. 



What do you get when you cross a corporation president, a TV 
evangelist, and a carnival barker? Successmonger Ed Foreman. 



^^H^^V d Foreman puts on a great show. Which is a 

^^^n^"good thing, because the 150 members of the 
^^B* Texas Society of Association Executives — men 
^^^^^flf in three-piece suits and women in coordinated 
^^^^^V dark skirts and blazers — who have struggled 
through the near-tasteless chicken and tepid broccoli have yet 
to get their money's worth. At long last, the master of 
ceremonies launches into his buildup of Foreman, the keynote 
speaker: "He made his first million by the time he was twenty- 
six; he was elected to the U.S. Congress at twenty-eight; he is 
the only person in this century to serve in Congress represent- 
ing two different states; he is rated the top speaker in the coun- 
try on motivation and successful living — Ed Foreman!" 

It's a pretty hefty buildup — even considering the hyperbole, 
one exjjects in introductions — but Foreman is ready. With 
barely a pause for the mandatory opening joke ("I know 
you're thinking that I'm going to lay a lot of political speeches 
on you, but I'm no longer a member of an organized political 
party. . . . I'm a Republican!"), he launches into his spiel, a 
machine-gun-rapid half-hour exhortation that's part Bible- 
thumping evangelist, part auctioneer, and part snake oil 
salesman. (Never mind that one has never actually heard a 
snake oil salesman; it's instantly apparent that this guy is good 
enough to sell snake oil — or anything else.) The performance 



causes an eerie disorientation, so great is the contrast between 
Foreman's appearance and his manner. The suit is plaid but 
tasteful, the shirt white, the tie navy, the glasses modish, the 
gray hair stylishly cut, the face ruddy and boyish. Ed Foreman 
perfectly embodies the dream he sells; he looks like a robust, 
well-adjusted, healthy, happy, successful corporate man. But 
the gestures, the staccato patter, the country-boy twang are 
right out of Barnum and Bailey, by way of Hollywood. Close 
your eyes, and you'd swear that you're listening to Robert 
Preston in The Music Man or Burt Lancaster in The Rain- 
maker. Even the message is pure silver-screen: smile and the 
world smiles with you; you'll never walk alone; an ant can 
move a rubber tree plant! 

And the real killer is that the audience — this room full of 
movers and shakers, this crop of allegedly sophisticated ex- 
ecutives — is eating it up. He hardly even has to prompt them. 
"Why does one person succeed where another fails?" he 
queries. 

"ATTITUDE!" they yell. 

And, by golly, he thinks they're right. "You know," he 
confides, "we've run tests that have actually proven that suc- 
cess is only fifteen per cent dependent on aptitude. Yessirree, 
and the rest, the thing that really matters, is altitude. Your at- 
titude is eighty-five per cent responsible for the altitude you 
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achieve in your life. 

"That's what we teach people. You know, every other 
weekend we have thirty-six executives from all over the coun- 
try fly into Kerrville for our Successful Life Course. And what 
we tell them is just this: life wasn't made for whining, and 
worrying, and working. No, it was made for Laughing 
. . . and Loving . . . and Living!" Here Foreman thumps 
a plastic wood-grain plaque affixed to the podium. In big red 
letters it reiterates: Laughing, Loving, Living. 

"You know, folks, what we teach those thirty-six ex- 
ecutives is how to have . . . one . . . good . . . successful 
. . . productive . . . enjoyable . . . happy . . . day ... at a 
time. Because if you do that seven times, you've had a good 
week. And if you do that fifty-two times, you've had a good 
year. But it all starts with one good day. Every day you have a 
choice, a Menu for that day. And you can choose what kind of 
a day you're going to have. Am I right? Say yes!" 

"YES!" 

One of the first courses on Foreman's Menu for a good day 
is a helping of inspirational reading— like Stand Up, Speak 
Out, and Win!, by Ed Foreman, also prominently displayed 
on the speakers' table. For dessert, he suggests a portion of in- 
spirational tapes — made and sold, naturally, by Foreman's Ex- 
ecutive Development Systems. But the essential ingredient, it 
seems, to having a good day, is to pretend to yourself that you 
are having not only a good day, but a Terrific Day. Starting 
this very minute. 

"Yes, and from now on, when someone asks you how you 
are, I don't want you to say, 'Oh, fine.' I want you to say, 
'Terrific!' Because your conscious mind is like the captain on 
the bridge of a ship. When your conscious mind decides you're 
going to do something, the guys down below in the engine 
room don't stop to analyze its orders; they just obey. And 
your subconscious mind is those guys down there in the engine 
room. So if you tell yourself that you're having a great day, 
pretty soon you'll believe it, and you will have a great day! Am 
I right? Say yes!" 

"YES!" 

"Good. Now I want each of you as you leave to pick up one 
of these pamphlets on the table at the back of the room. This is 
our Daily Menu for Laughing, Loving, and Living. And I 
want you to read this tonight, and first thing in the morning, 
and every morning for the next week." 

Examination shows that in addition to little charts that 
equate various actions to key elements of a Terrific Day 
("Awaken Early" is equated with "Appreciation for Life") 
and other actions with the components of a Bad Day 
("Awaken Late [Have to Rush]" equals "Anxiety and 
Bitterness"), Foreman's Menu also contains a page of ads for 
his Action Cassettes for Successful Daily Living, plus assorted 
testimonials to their efficacy. 

"And remember, every time somebody asks you how your 
day is going, it's like they're holding this Menu up to their 
forehead" — here he holds the Menu up to his forehead — "and 
asking you to make your choice. So what kind of day are you 
going to choose? Let me hear you say it . . ." 

"TERRIFIC!" 

"That was pretty good, but this time let's make them hear 
us out in the hall. What kind of day are you going to have?" 
"TERRIFIC!!!!!" 

"Okay, now, I want each of you to push your chair back 
from the table, uncross your legs, and let's pretend that those 
seats are spring loaded. Now this time I really want to hear it. 
What kind of life are you going to have?" 

This is it. This is the big test. Are these people, grown men 
and women, responsible executives, going to let the huckster in 
the $300 suit manipulate them into jumping up off their chairs 
like a bunch of hyperactive high schoolers? 

You bet they are. 

"TERRIFIC!!!!!!!!" The plastic chandeliers fairly rattle. 
Yessir, Ed Foreman puts on quite a show. 

Victoria Loe 



" 'Qirls, ' says Patricia 
EUiins, 'weed oui your 
wardrobes,' Update 

your sitoesF And 
remember, caiiuses 
aren't becoming, it's 
an area that sttould 
be taken care of / " 

ago," says Paul J. Meyer, president of Success Motivation In- 
corporated, in one of his many tapes, "John Goddard sat in his 
bedroom and thought about all the things he'd like to do when 
he grew up. It wasn't a particularly extraordinary flight of fancy 
for a boy of fifteen, but he carried it a bit further than 
most . . . every adventure, every journey, every challenge, 
every pleasure, and then, one by one, year by year, he set about 
accomplishing them . . . becoming an Eagle Scout . . . visiting 
a movie studio . . . milking a rattlesnake . . . reading the whole 
Encyclopedia Britannica . . . sailing the South seas in a 
schooner . . . find Noah's Ark . . ." The list goes on and on. 
"And John Goddard has just returned from Asia, where he 
crossed two more Goals off his list, raising his total to ninety." 

Meyer goes through some more fantastic stories and then 
turns to one of the success courses' favorite subjects, profes- 
sional athletes. "Jean-Claude Killy," he says. "1 watched him 
on television here not long ago. He set a Goal at the age of four- 
teen, that in ten years he would win three gold medals in the 
Olympics. And he did, and now Chevrolet sponsors him, and I 
don't know, what does he make? Two, three, four million 
dollars, as I understand it, in the sponsorship. He actually 
maybe doesn't have as much natural talent and ability as others, 
if you think about it. The difference is, he wrote it down 
specifically and developed a plan that he was gonna achieve it by 
the lime he was twenty-four." 

In your own life, your Goals need not be so grand, so long as 
they are specific. Success Motivation's Dallas distributor, Paul 
Langford (whose distributorship is called Dynamic Leadership 
and Management, Inc.), offers some examples of Goals you 
might have: in the family and home area, to put your kids 
through college or take your wife to Australia; under spiritual 
and ethical, to become a deacon in your church; and in the 
social and cuUural area, to join the Rotarians, or become 
friends with Mayor Bob Folsom; under physical and health, to 
jog five miles a day. 

That's what they teach, but it doesn't convey the anything-is- 
possible fervor of the success courses: Henry Ford was a failure 
at forty! Thomas Edison made thousands of unsuccessful inven- 
tions! But he never gave up! The elevator to the top is broken! 
You'll have to take the stairs! The steps are Attitude, Self- 
image, Desire! Only one in fifteen sales calls is effective! You 
can do it! Listen to the tapes over and over, and each time you 
will discover new meanings and find new self-confidence! 
Eliminate the words "I can't" and "if" from your vocabulary! 

'he female wing of the business teaches success 
^people, with the same degree of faith in human 
betterment, how to look and act successful. In Dallas 
, there are women who teach other women how to 
'dress for success," how to speak without a too- 
prominent Texas accent, how to walk, stand, and sit down, how 
to organize their clothes closets, how to wear makeup, how to 
have better marriages, how to be more confident, how to lose 
weight — in short, how to be an urbane city dweller who fits in. 
And they use some of the same folkloric formulas as the 
predominantly male success courses — particularly the phrase 
"Positive Mental Attitude" and a little diagram that, like the 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Politics 



by James Chiles 




Some folks in the Panhandle harness plutonium, not horses. 

TEN, NINE, 
EIGHT, SEVEN 



There's only one place in America where H-bombs 
are made — Amarillo. 



If you've ever driven on IH 40 be- 
tween Albuquerque and Amarillo, 
there's a good chance you've passed 
a semi carrying a hydrogen bomb. 
That highway is the main thoroughfare 
from Pantex, the only hydrogen bomb 
assembly plant in the U.S. The factory 
sends out its wares by truck, train, and 
plane from its nine-thousand-acre com- 
pound on the Staked Plains at the rate of 
about three bombs per day. 
Want to see Pantex? It's easy. 
Next time you're on IH 40 just east of 
Amarillo, look for the FM 2373 exit. Get 
off and drive due north; cross Highway 60 
and then a set of railroad tracks. You're 
almost there. You'll come to a private 
road on your left with a large sign that 
reads department of energy, pantex 
PLANT. You can get a fairly good view 
from 2373, but if you want to go farther, 
better give Pantex a call first. It's listed in 
the Amarillo phone book. Although it 
was built and operated in total secrecy for 
twelve years, Pantex is no secret anymore. 

My first visit to Pantex was in the 
springtime. I pulled into the east entrance, 
looking for a guard or a guardhouse. 
Nothing. I drove along the entrance road 
toward the administration building, a low 
red-brick structure to the west. From that 
distance it looked like an elementary 
school. A sign along the drive read: our 

JOBS AND OUR LIVES DEPEND ON THE SAFE 
OPERATION OF THE PANTEX PLANT. WORK 

SAFELY TODAY. A few hundred feet 



farther, another sign read: is days since 

THE LAST LOST-TIME WORK INJURY. Only 

fifteen? I passed a short row of white rail- 
road cars sitting on a track to my left. I 
drove through another open gate and 
parked next to three nuclear weapons sit- 
ting on the lawn in front of the admin- 
istration building. On the far side of the 
parking lot stood double fences with dou- 
ble gates, and a sentry house with search- 
lights and bulletproof glass, manned in- 
side and out by armed guards. Behind that 
was a guard tower. 

The three bombs on the lawn were the 
white casings of obsolete weapons. The 
biggest was eleven feet long and looked 
like an egg with square-shaped fins. A lit- 
tle sign said it was a Fat Man, the type of 
A-bomb the Army Air Force detonated 
over Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. Forty 
thousand people died in that explosion. 

The United States owns Pantex, and the 
Department of Energy runs it. It is the 
DOE — not the Department of Defense or 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, as 
you might have thought— that is respon- 
sible for the manufacture and care of nu- 
clear weapons. The contractor that oper- 
ates Pantex is Mason & Hanger-Silas 
Mason Company, Inc., which has home 
offices in Lexington, Kentucky. Mason & 
Hanger is primarily a heavy-construction 
outfit. Since its founding in 1827, the 
company has built bridges for General 
Stonewall Jackson, poured the founda- 
tions for the George Washington Bridge, 



and done work on the Lincoln Tunnel, 
Grand Coulee Dam, and the sewers and 
subways of New York City. Mason & 
Hanger is paid on a cost-plus-award basis 
for its Pantex work, which added up to 
about $48 million in 1978. It took over the 
operating contract from Procter and 
Gamble Defense Corporation (yes, the 
soap people) in 1956. 

Pantex got its start as an ordinary 
bomb-and-shell factory in 1942. Closed in 
1945, it was abandoned in 1946, and the 
entire 14,950 acres was sold to Texas Tech 
for $1 in 1949. The Department of 
Defense repurchased 9100 acres two years 
later, and in 1952 Pantex rolled out its 
first complete nuclear weapon. 

I signed in and took a seat in the waiting 
room of the administration building. A 
young woman dressed in the style of the 
fifties looked down from a poster on the 
wall, finger on lips, and told me: shhi! no 
CLASSIFIED in HERE. A secretary arrived to 
take me to the conference room. We had 
to pass a guard booth down the corridor, 
where I showed the guard proof of Ameri- 
can citizenship. He riffled through my 
briefcase, then handed me a visitor's 
badge. The secretary and I continued. I 
paused to get a drink; she stopped and 
watched. In this area, visitors are always 
accompanied by an official. If I entered a 
bathroom, a guard would go with me. 

James Chiles is a law student living in 
Austin. 
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I was introduced to the contract ad- 
ministrator for the DOE, Paul Wagner, a 
graying man in his fifties, and to the plant 
manager, Ross Dunham, a somewhat 
younger man. I asked them questions for 
about an hour, and their replies were 
polite but brief. 

"I'd say about twenty-five per cent of 
the buildings are of World War II 
vintage," Dunham told me. Bombs 
awaiting shipment are stored in bunkers 
built in 1942. One of Pantex's linear ac- 
celerators (used to examine weapons 
for defects) is in a 1952 structure. 
Some assembly operations still take place 
in 1944 buildings that look like chicken 
hatcheries. 

The classified sections of Pantex are 
divided into three adjoining zones, 
surrounded by a single fence system: 
Zone 12, manufacturing and assembly; 
Zone 11, development and suppbrt; and 
Zone 4, temporary storage. Some Pantex 
workers never enter any of these restricted 
areas; most may enter only one or two. 

After my interview with Dunham and 
Wagner, I went on a tour with the plant's 
security chief, D. W. Hardwick, in his red 
station wagon. Hardwick is a big, friendly 
man who reminded me more of a tour-bus 
driver than a security chief. A former 
guard, he exiides good-humored confi- 
dence in Pantex's security system. We 
drove around the fence that surrounds the 
three zones. "That outer fence is a jack- 
rabbit fence," Hardwick said. "It keeps 
rabbits away from the main security 
systems." Could a person get past the first 
fence? "Well, he might," Hardwick said, 
"but we'd know about it right away. And 
we'd cdntain him before he got to 
anyplace important." 

Hardwick pointed toward an experi- 
mental radar tower and said, "If it works 
out, we'll know as soon as anyone makes 
a move out there." Once an intruder is 
detected— and no one has ever tried to 
break in — alarms notify the command 
center just south of the administration 
building. Delaying devices slow the tres- 
passers while guards converge in pickups 
and armored vehicles. Door alarms and 
movement sensors signal the break-in of a 
building, and some buildings even have 
guards on the premises. 

"Our security system is the best in the 
world," Paul Wagner had told me earlier. 
"It's the only one like it." 

"In this hemisphere, anyway," Dun- 
ham had added. 

Pantex is unlike any other factory I 
have ever seen. The assembly buildings of 
Zone 12 are jumbled together in no ap- 
parent order. Some are old, some brand- 
new, some big, some small, some brick, 
some steel, and some concrete. Some are 
half buried under grassy embankments. 

"What's that over there?" I asked 
Hardwick, pointing to one of several 
enormous dark brown walls that looked 
like something out of a King Kong set. 
"Blast deflection," he said. "They're 
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No other whisky in the world is 
made like Old Forester That's why no 
other whisky in the world tastes like 
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Old Forester isn't blended. It gets 
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built with railway timbers and filled with 
dirt." If high explosives detonate, 
the barriers are supposed to channel 
the blast upward before th6y col- 
lapse. Behind these walls are rows of 
large, silvery mounds. Deep inside them, 
networks of steel cable suspend twenty 
feet of washed gravel over cells of rein- 
forced concrete. These mounds are called 
"Gravel Gerties." Inside the concrete 
cells, assembly workers mate high explo- 
sives, such as Comp B, Cyclotol, LX-09, 
and Baratol, with plutonium-239 to make 
the Plutonium triggers necessary for every 
H-bomb. The gravel will trap plutonium 
particles if something goes wrong. The 
result of a mistake could be a "one-point 
detonation," which, if not contained, 
would scatter plutonium for miles. Some- 
how, on November 6, 1961, plutonium 
dust got loose in one of the cells and im- 
mediately spread around the building 
through the air conditioning system. No 
dust escaped to the outside, and personnel 
were decontaminated without incident. 
Neither Dunham nor Wagner was familiar 
with this accident, even though Dunham 
was working at Pantex at the time. 

Plutonium is named after the Greek 
god of hell. The substance is lethal for 
half a million years. One-thousandth of 
a gram, if it is inhaled, can cause mas- 
sive lung fibrosis and death within days. 
The alpha radiations from one-millionth 
of a gram can cause lung cancer months 
or decades after exposure. 

The records show that only one Pantex 
worker has been injured by radiation: a 
malfunctioning x-ray machine zapped an 
operator. If something does happen, 
though, Pantex is ready. In 1971, part of a 
basement in St. Anthony's Hospital in 
Amarillo was remodeled to serve as an 
emergency radiation-treatment ward. In 
the hour it would take for a Pantex bus to 
carry the victims in, a hospital official 
said, the ward would be ready for use. So 
far, it has been used only for drills. 

Spontaneous combustion is another 
hazard presented by plutonium. It doesn't 
handle like ordinary metal. In contact 
with the air, it forms a yellowish powdery 
oxide and catches fire with little or no 
warning. All weapons-grade plutonium 
manufactured in the U.S. is made at 
Savannah River, South Carolina. Before 
it reaches Pantex, plutonium-239 goes 
to Rocky Flats, near Denver, Colorado, 
where it is machined and molded. On 
May 11, 1969, several hundred pounds 
of plutonium burned at Rocky Flats, leav- 
ing $45 million worth of damage. Some of 
the oxide dust escaped and blew down- 
wind to Denver. 

Pantex fabricates the high explosives 
for the triggers out of blocks of raw explo- 
sives purchased from various defense ven- 
dors. These blocks are softened with sol- 
vents, pressed, drilled, and then machined 
into the exact shapes the triggers require. 
Some of the pressing and drilling is done 
by remote control with TV monitors, but 
a lot of the machining is still done by 



hand. Contact-machining high explosives 
is dangerous. On the morning of \Iarch 
30, 1977, 75 pounds of the explosive 
LX-09 detonated on a lathe. Two men 
died instantly, and a third died five days 
later. Smaller blasts went off in 1%8 and 
1971. 

"Contact-machining is just like work- 
ing metal on a lathe," said L. F. Cranfill, 
who is an assembler-operator at Pantex 
and past president of the workers' union, 
the Metal Trades Council. "Our type of 
work is dangerous, and it's jiist a matter 
of time till the next explosion. We can 
take precautions and keep down the 
number of people killed, of course. But 
it'll happen again." Cranfill feels that 
Pantex management hasn't reduced the 
number of workers in the nlachining area 
as much as it could. He also would like to 
see all explosives operations moved out of 
the World War Il-era buildings. Cranfill 
has support for his concerns: in 1978, an 
investigator for the House Armed Services 
Committee inspected Pantfex and reported 
that it had a "significant operational safe- 
ty problem in the manufacturing of high- 
explosive components." 

Before assembler-operators like Cran- 
fill actually put an H-bomb together, they 
have to read parts of a thick manual (none 
of them are allowed to read all of it). The 
assembly teams practice on mock-ups, 
where mistakes don't count. Every step 
of the work they do is given in a check- 
list. Every turn of every bolt and lug is 
listed, every detail down to the color of 
the paint and the time required for it to 
dry. "Every stencil has to go on just so," 
said Hard wick. 

When a bomb is almost ready for ship- 
ping, it is painted, put in a container, and 
trucked over to the bunkers of Zone 4 
until there are enough bombs to make a 
shipment. At this point the Department 
of Energy starts riding shotgun. 

As a loaded semitrailer arrives at the 
front gate, one van pulls in front and 
another behind it. Each carries four or 
five DOE couriers. These convoys main- 
tain constant comifiunication with Albu- 
querque Operations, the headquarters of 
the nation's nuclear weapons complex, 
and they stop only for food and fuel. If a 
repair is necessary, they'll try to drive to 
an Army base or DOE installation. 

The semis are puUing SSTs (Safe Secure 
Trailers). "Safe" means that the weapons 
are protected from damage during an ac- 
cident. The trailers float; they can with- 
stand 1800-degree temperatures for half 
an hour; they can take a 60-mph collision 
without the bombs shifting. However, 
routes are chosen carefully to avoid po- 
tential danger spots like railroad cross- 
ings. "Secure" means that terrorists prob- 
ably can't get in. The cab, trailer, and es- 
cort vehicles are armored. The trailer is 
resistant to explosives and cutting torch- 
es; it also bristles with security systems, 
like emergency transmitters and para- 
lyzing foams. It can even disable it- 
self — by blowing its axles off. The escort 
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vans carry bulletproof vests, pistols, 
rifles, shotguns, machine guns, and 
grenades. If the couriers are killed, state 
troopers and National Guardsmen will be 
on the scene shortly. If, after all this, 
someone still gets away with the cargo, the 
DOE will mobilize its Nuclear Emergency 
Search Team to track it down. 

Not every weapon goes by highway. 
Some leave on C-141 jet transports from 
Amarillo Air Terminal, and others travel 
on armored trains, equally as secure as the 
tractor-trailers. However, the DOE has 
made no attempt to camouflage these rail 
cars to look like ordinary ones. They are 
trapezoidal, white, and read ATMX 
(atomics) on the sides. The semitrailer 
rigs, on the other hand, are nearly indis- 
tinguishable from any rig you might see 
parked at a supermarket loading dock. 

In the spring of 1979, a reporter from 
Mother Jones who was writing a story 
about Pantex arrived in Amarillo and 
passed around a three-year-old govern- 
ment document called the "Environmen- 
tal Assessment." This was the first pub- 
lic record of radioactive-waste storage 
at Pantex. (Five thousand pounds of 
uranium-238, 144 cubic feet of fission 
products, and about seven pounds of plu- 
tonium are resting inside ten concrete 
cylinders buried in the northwest corner 
of Zone 4.) The document ranks potential 
accidents by severity. Heading the list is a 
"one-point detonation" of a nuclear 
weapon. This refers to an accidental 
detonation of part of the shell of ex- 
plosives surrounding the plutonium 
sphere of the trigger. Basically, a one- 
point detonation is a dud, since an atomic 
explosion cannot occur without the simul- 
taneous detonation of all the explosives. 
However, even a small portion of those 
high explosives are quite capable of blow- 
ing the H-bomb to pieces and scattering 
plutonium to the winds. 

The 1976 assessment calls such an 
accident "extremely unlikely," but it's 
already happened elsewhere. In 1966, a 
KC-13S jet-fuel tanker smashed into a 
B-52 bomber over Palomares, Spain. Two 
bombs broke free, fell, and detonated. 
The U.S. military had to scrape up 1100 
tons of contaminated topsoil and ship it to 
South Carolina for burial. Two years later 
another bomber crashed onto the pack ice 
of North Star Bay off Thule, Greenland. 
One or more of the bombs it was carrying 
are believed to have one-point-detonated, 
scattering more than a hundred pounds of 
plutonium. 

The main runway at Amarillo Air Ter- 
minal points directly toward the manufac- 
turing and assembly zone at Pantex, 
about ten miles away. I called the chief 
controller at AAT, Jay Vinyard. "If the 
planes are landing from the northeast or 
going northeast on takeoff when the wind 
is opposite," he said, "they would fly 
right over Pantex." How high over it? 
"We don't run them any closer than four- 
teen hundred feet above," he said. 



"Nothing gets closer than that." How 
many planes pass over Pantex? At first, he 
estimated less than half of all traffic at 
AAT, then "less than a quarter" a few 
minutes later, and finally, under 20 per 
cent. 

"We've got C-5As [the largest military 
transports] flying right overhead," Paul 
Wagner told me. I asked what would hap- 
pen if a C-5A came down in the assembly 
area. "Hell, I don't know," he said. 
"There's an unlimited number of possible 
results, but the probability of that hap- 
pening is insignificant." He added that 
the results would depend on where the 
plane crashed; a Gravel Gertie assembly 
cell, he said, could probably withstand the 
impact. 

What about the 35-year-old buildings? 
"It would penetrate those," he said. "But 
it's a degree of risk we've got to live with. 
The issue has been raised before, and 
we've asked for a reduction in air traffic. 
To my knowledge, though, neither the 
Atomic Energy Commission nor the DOE 
has made a strong representation to the 
Federal Aviation Administration about 
it." 

Pantex is located in one of the most tor- 
nado-prone areas in the world. Between 
1955 and 1967, 54 tornadoes roared 
through a sixty-by-seventy-mile rectangle 
around the plant. Over the last thirteen 
years, five smaller storms have caused 
almost $2 million worth of damage at the 
plant. By far the worst of them was on 
Sunday, September 3, 1%7, when two 
storms merged and moved south to 
Pantex. Winds driving hail at 100 mph 
smashed a ramp, some assembly and 
storage areas, sections of security fence, 
garages, and vehicles. Several munitions 
warehouses were unroofed. In one of 
them, winds buffeted weapons and com- 
ponents so violently that they left marks 
on the walls. 

One-point detonations aren't the only 
risks Amarillans Hve with. North of 
Pantex's main complex, at a firing site in 
Zone 5, the performance of high- 
explosive compounds used in the bombs is 
tested with triggers constructed with 
uranium-238 in lieu of plutonium. 
The main danger is that U-238, like pluto- 
nium, is highly volatile. Radioactively it is 
far less dangerous than plutonium, but 
nonetheless it does emit radiation. In the 
last twelve years, Pantex has used over 
20,000 pounds of U-238 in these simula- 
tion tests, and at least half a ton has 
escaped into the air as dust. Ross Dunham 
confirmed that the tests are still going on, 
but he said they will "eventually" be 
phased out. 

During my tour of Pantex, I saw a herd 
of cattle grazing about three hundred feet 
west of an inner fence. No one I talked to 
could say whether those animals are tested 
for toxic levels of uranium-238. Pantex's 
test animals are local jackrabbits. Since 
1974, security guards have been shooting 
them on the property, and Pantex's 
Health Physics Depeu'tment has been anal- 
Cop, nL^i.^j M-.aterial 
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From a simple extension to 
one that'll dial the number for you. 

But even more important, at your 
Bell PhoneCenter Store you'll get gen- 
uine Bell. That means the working parts 




remain the property of Southwestern Bell, so 
you can be sure they'll work. Or 
we'll fix them at no extra cost. 
It's a level of quality— and 
^ service— you've come to ex- 
^ pert from Southwestern Bell. 
■ So when it comes to 

H phones, come to your 
m Bell PhoneCenter Store. 
^^^^ Because although you love 

Mickey Mouse . . . why 

waste your time with 
mickey-mouse details? 

Southwestern Bell 



Your PhoneCenter Store. We talk your style. 



Take your San Antonio 
business trip out 
of the ordinary 




into the Hilton Palacio I 
Dd Rio in San AntonioJ 



Write for our free guest brochure and San Antonio tourist and convention information. Write 200 Block South Alamo. San Antonio. Texas 78205. 
Reservations: in Dallas, call 747-8011. In Houston. 667-9141. An^nvhere else in Texas. 1-800-492-6993. Children stay free with their parents. The 
Hilton Palacio Del Rio is a recipient of a 1978 and 1 979 Mobil Travel Guide Four-Star Award and the AAA Four-Diamond rating. . , 



yzing the carcasses for radioactive metal 
content. 

Gaseous tritium, a radioactive isotope 
of hydrogen, is a by-product of H-bomb 
manufacture. Pantex monitors airborne 
levels of the gas at stations spaced one to 
three miles away from the main complex. 
A Mason & Hanger report dated May 1, 
1974, said that one of the stations to the 
north recorded tritium concentrations 
twenty times greater than normal. 
Another station showed concentrations 
ten times normal. I asked Ronald Alex- 
ander, health physicist at Pantex, about 
the high figures, and he suggested that the 
private contractor that had done the 
testing that year might have contaminated 
several samples. Mason & Hanger took 
over the sampling, and has recorded con- 
sistently normal tritium levels ever since, 
Alexander said. 

Only Mason & Hanger employees do 
regular radiation monitoring at the plant, 
but other agencies conduct investigations 
from time to time. The Texas Department 
of Health sent an inspector out in March 
1978, to walk the Pantex fence line and 
take soil samples. The test resuhs showed 
nothing alarming. "We're doing our part 
to keep the public safe," said Larry 
Stephenson, chief of compliance and in- 
spection for the TDH. "However," he 
added, "we have no authority on site." 

How do Amarillans feel about Pantex? 
The current mayor, Jerry Hodge, is sup- 
portive. A sandy-haired, athletic-looking 
man, Hodge is a full-time pharmacist (in 
Amarillo, the office of mayor is a part- 
time job). I met Hodge at Maxor Drug- 
store. "Pantex is a good corporate 
citizen," he told me. "They've taken 
every safeguard to protect the citizens of 
Amarillo and we're doggone sure proud 
of them." Hodge, however, has never 
been to the plant, and he didn't know 
about the storage of radioactive wastes at 
Pantex or the release of uranium-238 dur- 
ing test explosions. 

Gene Edwards, president of the Ama- 
rillo Chamber of Commerce, has no com- 
plaints either. "They're a very stable 
employer," he told me. According to the 
chamber of commerce, 1500 Pantex 
workers (2 per cent of the city's work 
force) live in Amarillo, and almost all con- 
struction contracts go to local builders. 

Carroll Wilson, associate publisher of 
the Canyon News, is more dubious than 
Hodge and Edwards. "Average Texas 
Panhandle people are very concerned 
about Pantex and the radioactive-waste 
storage issue," he told me. "But they 
haven't been told the facts." 

In the summer of 1978, about the time 
federal officials were drilling holes in 
nearby Randall County in search of radio- 
active-waste storage sites, a group called 
the Nuclear Awareness Committee (NAC) 
was holding its first meetings in Amarillo 
homes. "We want to be as broad-based as 
possible," said Tom Glover, a thirty-year- 
old art instructor at Amarillo College and 
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heated pools, sauna. Sailing and 
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Dana Quality Inn & Marina on 
Mission Bay, across from Sea World. 
Boat launching ramp, swimming 
pool. Boat, bike rentals. 
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Half Moon Inn on Shelter Island. 
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fresh Maine lobster. 
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Experience the legend 
of the Inn of the Mountain Gods 
...the Southwesfs most spectaculor resort. 
Now, take advantage of an exclusive vacation 
package. Two plans are available, so whether you fly or 
drive, you can enjoy the luxury of the Inn at rather luxurious savings! 

Here's what you get:* 
• Air tronspoftotion • 2, 3, 4, or 7 night accommodations • Rental car 
with unlimited mileage from El Paso • Complimentary cocktail at the 
Inn's disco • Complimentary cocktail at the Miner's Camp Restaurant 
and Disco • Free use of the Inn's sauna • Complimentary memtjership 
to Sierra Swim & Racquet Club • Discounts on ski rentals 

Don1 miss the legend of the Inn. 
Coll your travel agent for details. 

'Drive package Includes everything except 
air transportation and rental cor. 

Call toll free: 1 800 545-9011 
Mescaiero, New Mexico 
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Today's air is full of irritants that can cause watering eyes, runny nose, coughing and 
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NEWTRON® Electrostatic Air Cleaner 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE 

Disposable air conditioning filters remove only 20% of air-bome 
pollutants. Expensive powered electronic air cleaners have an effec- 
tiveness that ranges from 50-85%. But the NEWTRON* Electro- 
static Air Cleaner is the most effective of all. The NEWTRON* 
will remove 96% of the pollen, dust, and cigarette smoke from your 
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SIMPLE PERMANENT NO REPAIRS 

The NEWTRON* develops its internal static charge simply by 
air flowing through grids made of several types of static-prone 
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air pollutants. 
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The ultimate air cleaner. 
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A complete information brochure is available upon request. 
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1-800-252-9149 • In Austin, 458-4151 
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a cochairman of NAC. "Our interest is in 
education and fact-finding." For starters, 
the NAC would like the Environmental 
Protection Agency, rather than just the 
employees of Mason & Hanger, to moni- 
tor radiation levels in the Amarillo area. 

Does the NAC plan to approach the 
Metal Trades Council? "We'd hke to," 
says Glover, "but we haven't yet." Ac- 
cording to Glover, the NAC hopes to 
carry out a survey of cancer incidence 
among Pantex workers. Dunham said that 
no official cancer study has been under- 
taken at Pantex. "We have no reason to 
think it's necessary," he said. 

Neither Mayor Hodge nor the Pantex 
people I talked with had heard of the 
Nuclear Awareness Committee. "If 
they're concerned and have questions," 
said Hodge, "they should ask them." 

"We don't encourage awareness," 
Ross Dunham had said. "But we'll com- 
ply — " "With what is required," added 
Wagner. "We don't care if they come in 
with Freedom of Information Act re- 
quests." 

Recently, Amarillo citizens heard that 
the Department of Energy is considering a 
relocation of the Rocky Flats plutonium 
operations; Amarillo, apparently, is one 
of three proposed locations. Such a move 
would be in line with a DOE trend of con- 
solidating nuclear weapons plants. An 
aide to Congressman Tim Worth of Col- 
orado said that one criterion for a new site 
is that it be a safe distance from any major 
populated area. Although Amarillo is not 
much farther from Pantex than Denver is 
from Rocky Flats, Amarillo is much 
smaller. 

Some Amarillans have questioned the 
wisdom of moving any plant that pro- 
cesses and machines plutonium to an area 
of extreme tornado risk. Carroll Wilson 
thinks that public feeling about the move 
would depend on the coverage it received 
in the local press. NAC cochairman Tom 
Glover said, "I would firmly oppose the 
move." 

"For myself," Glover went on, "I 
would like to see the day when people 
would have the right to vote on any new 
nuclear installation in their area. For now, 
I just want people to know more about the 
subject. Nobody knows what the hell is 
going on." 

Glover has a point. In the last two 
years, NBC News has broadcast footage 
of Pantex and its buildings; articles have 
appeared in several national magazines; 
and even the supportive Amarillo news- 
paper has taken a suspicious look at its 
city's second-largest employer. But the 
curtain of secrecy surrounding Pantex can 
be raised only so high. Every reporter or 
inquirer will find himself ending his tour 
at the same spot 1 did, one hundred yards 
from the administration building. Here, at 
the guarded gates to the inner zones, is the 
armed border between public relations 
and the hard fact that people are pre- 
paring for nuclear war.# 
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Our success in the Seventies 
was a result of solid corporate 
decisions combined with inno- 
vativeness to meet the needs of 
a rapidly changing industry. 

For example: 

We had the foresight and skills 
to negotiate contracts with for- 
eign governments to acquire ade- 
quate suppUes of crude oil to meet 
increasing demands for gasoline 
by American motorists. 

We recognized the profit poten- 
tial in our "shopping station" 
concept and increased the num- 



ber of these unique marketing 
outlets. 

We improved our overall 
strength by increasing our refin- 
ing capacity and purchasing 
pipelines to augment our fleet 
of trucks. 

The chart above demonstrates 
the value of these decisions. Our 
growth has been steady over the 
past ten years and the record 
promises a future of solid ad- 
vancement in a industry vital to 
the 1980's. 




Sigmor Corporation. 
We have the momentum. 



For further information address your requests to: 
Robert J. Boemer, Sigmor Corporation, 
P.O. Box 20267, San Antonio, TX. 78220 
(512)223-2631 



Stepping Out 



by Michael Ennis 




Time for a pit stop: tanking up for late-night cruising 



DOING THE GREENVttLE 
AVENUE BOOGIE 



"At Diamond Jim's the crowd didn't look like urban Texans playing 
cowboy. I guess they looked like people from Leningrad playing cowboy. " 



Since the late sixties, Greenville 
Avenue, like everything else in 
I Dallas, has changed a lot. A sub- 
city of apartments and condo- 
miniums — fake stucco and redwood-clad 
cubes that snake across the flatlands — has 
grown up on its eastern flanks, and out of 
that subcity has come the energy for the 
Greenville Avenue strip. Here an entire 
after-hours Disneyland — establishments 
with names like Cowboy, the Randy Tar, 
Lillie Langtry's Saloon, Judge Bean's, 
Beer Barn Drive-Thru, and Ichabod's 
— runs for miles in either direction from 
its epicenter at Old Town, a continuum of 



mansard-roofed emporia between Lovers 
Lane and Southwestern Boulevard. The 
parking lots along the strip are never 
empty, and every night is a party night. 

Dallas started buzzing about this scene 
five or six years ago, when word got out 
that a guy could go sit at a bar and stare at 
an aquarium for only a few minutes 
until along would come some young 
lady and ask him what Carrie Fisher asked 
Warren Beatty in Shampoo. The sexual 
revolution was storming mid-America, 
and Greenville Avenue was front-line ac- 
tion. The scene has not merely endured, 
but continues to aggrandize itself, spread- 



ing down into neighborhoods where dis- 
count carpets, floor coverings, and auto 
parts used to be the only wares. To a lot of 
people, Greenville Avenue symbolizes a 
whole way of life. 

You could call it Tuesday night fever. 
In other words, the real action is on week- 
nights, since Friday and Saturday are re- 
served for young couples from Richard- 
son, high school kids from Piano, and 
weekend millionaires out to clear a swath 
before the monastic demands of Monday 
morning curb their desires. But the week- 
nights have a mystical intensity, because 
mere hours separate the revelers from the 




Papagayo: like the cargo hold of a UFO Friday's: granddaddy of swingles clubs Cowboy: recognition by primitive signs 
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hated summons of their digital clock 
radios and the dawn with its crawling traf- 
fic. And spending those final desperate 
hours prowling for some real live action is 
one way of getting even with the system, a 
way of saying, "I am somebody, even 
though in a few short hours my boss, the 
national economy, and Soviet hegemony 
will all conspire to convince me that I am 
nobody." So you really have to check it 
out on the weeknights. 

I started at Biff'S, which is on the 
northern extremity of the strip. In the 
parking lot, I was accosted by a young, 
slinky blonde in a plaid shirt and tight cor- 
duroy jeans. In the kind of fitful informa- 
tion exchanges that take place during such 
encounters, I ascertained that she sold 
auto insurance but didn't carry any on her 
own car, a late-model Buick, and ob- 
served to myself that her hair was prob- 
ably bleached. At the door, an attractive 
woman was on the way out, followed by 
her business-suited date. She gave me the 
girls-like-to-look-too, heavy-eye-contact 
once-over, which I took to indicate a pain- 
ful desire for my body. 

Inside, people were either flaked out in 
cushioned wicker chairs watching a fire 
crackle beneath the mounted head of a 
Cape buffalo, or standing in clumps at the 
bar. "Available" women were every- 
where, stuffed into tight jeans and jacked 
up on spike heels, while gentlemen lei- 
surely perused their backsides. A guy who 
works at Biffs clued me in on some of the 
demographics: "The average guy here is 
between twenty-five and forty years old, 
makes between fifteen and thirty thou- 
sand per year, and is looking to get laid." 

The real excitement there was a delec- 
table blonde in a powder-blue knit top 
and white spandex jeans. It was clear that 
she had mastered the occidental art of 
buttocks-binding. In this excruciating dis- 
cipline, a woman's lower body is forced 
into denim, satin, or spandex enclosures 
that are several inches smaller in circum- 
ference than the actual flesh. In the case 
of a lithe young woman like this one, the 
derriere assumes a sort of inverted heart 
shape that excites male connoisseurs in the 
same fashion that the exquisitely painful 
lotus-blossom shape produced by foot- 
binding stimulated Chinese mandarins. 

Anyway, some guys were speculating 
on how to approach the blonde in the 
white spandex jeans. One suggestion that 
rated highly was quite direct: go up and 
immediately express admiration for the 
most outstanding feature of her anatomy, 
which interestingly enough was not her 
behind. Of course another surefire way of 
getting her attention was really just a sim- 
ple question: "Wanna toot?" Yes, fellas, 
the prospect of a couple of fat rails of co- 
caine would have that little gal hanging on 
your arm before you could pronounce the 
last / in toot. Or so they said. I didn't stay 
to find out. 

Across the parking lot from Biffs is da 
Vinci internacional, a big disco. Now, 




ThelOlpnMif BouiiLn aged 10 years. 





Like the majestic bird it was named for, 
Eagle Rare is incomparable. 

The very finest Ifentucky Bourbon ever 
created. 

Our 10 long years of aging and care 
testing produce a uniquely smooth 
and mellow flavor no one else can eq 
Eagle Rare. We challenge anyone 
match our spirit. 

One taste and you'll kno 
why it^ expensive 




while a place like Biffs can expect consis- 
tent business year in and year out because 
of its comfortable living-room atmo- 
sphere and good pickup odds, a disco is a 
(Ufferent proposition. In order to main- 
tain its image as the place to go, a disco 
must offer frequent high-energy out- 
bursts — nights of unrestrained craziness 
and primordial boogying. Just last spring 
da Vinci tiad such nights, along with visits 
from Princess Caroline and Liza Minnelli 
and nights when HoUywood Henderson 
would strut his stuff in a cowboy hat and 
a vest with no shirt underneath. But now 
something was wrong with disco, and 
Hollywood wasn't even a Cowboy any- 
more. 

The doorman at da Vinci told me to 
check in at the desk. That was an ominous 
sign, since it indicated I was going to get 
stiffed with a $3 cover charge that is col- 
lected only on Friday, Saturday, and 
"special nights." "It's a special night," 
said the receptionist, who was wearing 
a leotard, tights, and blue satin tails with 
gold lapels. I guess what was special about 
it was that nobody was there, except three 
or four customers in black karate suits, 
who soon disappeared. The interior of the 
place was done in a Geological Moderne 
style, with stratified bands of phish, mir- 
ror, chrome, and plastic descending from 
the ceiling like inverted buttcs or un- 
dulating across the floor like the eroded 
remnants of an ancient mountain range. 

After a while I noticed a few impatient- 
looking gentlemen standing around. The 
attire of these thutyish fellows did not 
bode well for da Vinci. You see, they were 
wearing their shirt collars spread way out 
over the lapels of their jackets, just like 
some of the second-rate TV actors and 
over-the-hill cinema sex symbols seen on 
the Tonight Show, the kind of guys who 
still weair layers of chains and trig 
medallions around their necks when they 
are trying to look particularly groovy. 
Customers like this can bring a place 
down in a hurry. 

Even though the slightly abbreviated 
millennium of disco seems to be nearing 
an end in toto, places like Papaoayo stffl 
have a certain credibility. Papagayo is 
down the road from Biffs and da Vinci, 
in the heart of the NorthPark East shop- 
ping center that has been cloned across the 
expressway from the world-renowned 
NorthPark Center. Inside, Papagayo is 
like the cargo hold of a UFO, featuring a 
circular layout with a ^broae ceiUng, rows 
of flashing lights, and hundreds of long- 
stemmed cocktail glasses that seem to be 
suspended in midair (actually they hang 
from clear Plexiglas racks) above the long, 
arcing bars that are jammed against the 
perimeter of the space vdiicle. The dance 
floor is in the center, pulsing away like 
some advanced «(traterrestrial propulsion 
system. Here you can observe some in- 
teresting behavior. 

Standard operating procedure is simply 
to ask a young lady to dance; impress her 
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"She gave me the 
heavy-eye-contact 
once-over, which 
I took to indicate 
a painful desire 
for my body." 

with your hip-thrusting sensuality, your 
Astaire-like grace, your wit and intellect 
during the brief rest periods; and then try 
to get her to leave with you. Be prepared 
for a 90 per cent failure rate; despite the 
sexual revolution there is tremendous peer 
pressure on a woman to avoid leaving with 
some jerk. Here, for example, is what 1 
observed at Papagayo: 

A group of about five twentyish women 
bebopped in, slicked up in various Dance 
Fever getups. The guys of course swooped 
in, and before long a blonde in black satin 
pants and a long red tunic, her hair swept 
stylishly back over one ear, had been cut 
out of the herd by a nice-looking chap in a 
velour sweatshirt. (That was mistake 
number <me. Oi^ in vdpur sweatshirts 
rarely make out.) Anyway, this guy 
wooed her for a while, maneuvered her to 
a strategic point right in front of the door, 
then started negotiating. "Have you got a 
car?" he began. They dickered for five or 
ten minutes, then she suddenly broke free 
like Tony Dorsett juke-stq^dng that last 
defensive back. She raced back to bet 
friends, who were all sort of milling and 
jiving together on the dance floor, and her 
return was celebrated with squeals, 
screams, and ecstatic hand-clapping. One 
of the girlfriends got so excited that she 
deliberately pulled down the top of her se- 
quined jump suit and flashed her breasts. 

While I was studying the pickup action, 
a twenty-year-old woman was quizzing me 
on my tennis-playing habits. Then her 
girlfriend, a dark-haired beauty, came 
over and started crabbing about some guy 
down at the other end of the bar. She 
went into graphic detail about what she 
was not going to do to him. She was not 
going to do this and not going to do that. I 
was glad to hear that the standards of the 
community were being upheld. 

After a few minutes in T.G.I. Friday s 
in Old Town, I longed for the sterile, 
sdence-Hction interior of a disco. T.G.I. 
Friday's is done in what you could call 
Bicentennial Funk, with nauseatingly 
novel arrangements of stuff like antique 
tubas, a copper washtub with a manne- 
quin's legs sticking out of it, a stuffed fox 
in a canoe, and nineteenth-century posters 
and placards splattered all over the walls. 
But T.G.I. Friday's really pioneered the 
predisco swinging-singles era on Green- 
ville Avenue, and even though the late- 
night crowd doesn't hang out there any- 
more, a lot of loyal middle-aged types and 



college kids from SMU cram themselves in 
for lunch and diimer. So T.G.I. Friday's 
is really an example of how a place on the 
strip can mature gracefully. And the truth 
is, t.G.I. Friday's is not .nearly as 
revolting as the latest craze on Greenville 
Avenue, country-and-western disco. 

Diamond Jim's, right across Greenville 
from Old Town, is distinguished from the 
buildings on the other side of the street by 
a fake tile (as opposed to wooden shingle) 
mansard roof. It was jammed with an 
under-thirties crowd wearing complete 
Western regalia prominently topped by 
felt cowboy hats with feathered hatbands. 
If you had forgotten your hat and 
Western belt, then you could purchase 
these sartorial necessities right inside the 
entrance. What was curious was how ut- 
terly fabricated these costumes were. The 
crowd did not look like urban cowboys 
from Houston, or New Yorkers or Cali- 
fornians playing cowboy, or even people 
from Minneapolis-St. Paul playing 
cowboy. I guess they looked sort of like 
people from Leningrad trying to play 
cowboy. But damned if they didn't all 
know how to do the cotton-eyed Joe. I 
didn't really feel like I fit in until 1 met 
Tom, from Houston, who introduced 
himsdf. He was wearing pleated pants 
and woven leather shoes. "I'm m in- 
surance. Not sales," he added contemp- 
tuously. "Claims." 

Tom from Houston knew a lot about 
the scene, even though he had been 
"transported in" just a couple of months 
before and was gohig to be "tran^Knted 
somewhere else" in another few months. 
"There's nothing like this in Houston," 
he assured me. "This" — he gestured 
rhetorically toward a cluster of young 
women — "is vastly superior to Houston. 
A much better ratio. Listen, 1 hate this 
Western shit. Every time I come in here 
they try to sell me a bett. But this place is 
great." 

Whenever a girl went by, Tom would 
ask me if I wanted to meet her. No, no, I 
demurred as each rather unpromising 
prospect cruised by. 1 finally met an at- 
tractive young woman packed into Gloria 
Vanderbilt jeans. "It's slow tonight," she 
said, even though the place was pretty 
full, "but I had to get out of Cowboy. I 
was tired of having my ass pinched." I 
decided I'd better hit Cowboy. 

Outside Diamond Jim's an ambulance 
and police car were sitting in the parking 
lot, lights aflashing. "What happened?" I 
asked. "Guy just dropped dead out 
there," somebody said. I went for a closer 
look, and sure enough, a mustachioed guy 
in Western duds was lying motionless on 
the asphalt. As the attendants prepared to 
shovel his inert form onto a stretcher, the 
dead man's arm shot into the air . " Hold it 
just a goddam minute," he bellowed. 
"My pickup is over therel" 

I decided I wasn't ready for Cowboy 
quite yet and cruised by elan, which is 
right across the street. About a year ago 1 
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had been in there and seen nothing but 
guys with their shirt collars spread way 
out, so I was curious how elan had 
managed to stay in business. Well, they 
had a nice, somewhat older, relatively 
consprvative-looking crowd. People were 
straining over the backgammon tables, 
and a few bored-looking women in fur 
cpats sat at the bar. A slender, dark- 
haired woman in black satin pants and a 
Chinese jacket sat down at the table next 
to me. She smiled. I waved. She crooked a 
fii^ger and beckoned me over. 

•^Sit down," she said. I sat down op 
one of the blue plush bar stools that sur- 
rounded the thickly epoxipd circular 
wooden tabletop. 

"You're the only person here who 
doesn't look unhappy," she said. 

"I'm sitting in a puddle of water," I 
said. 

After I had changed seats, she told me 
that she was "just out to dance and have a 
good time." But after a little of that she 
started to get philosophical. "Everything 
is irrelevant," she said. 

"I agree," I said. 

"It doesn't matter if you don't," she 
said. 

By that time I was ready for Cowboy. I 
crossed the street to the strip's current hot 
spot, which was surrounded by an ocean 
of parked automobiles. Inside the terribly 
original corrallike entrance was a mob of 
celebrants that probably could have ri- 
valed the Gin Riots of eighteenth-century 



London. There were lots of macho types 
muscling through the crowd, and some of 
the men looked like refugees from Pump- 
ing Iron. The ladies looked pretty young, 
and most of them were doing the cowgirl 
routine. But the strange thing was this 
deal with the hats, the felt cowboy hats 
with the feathered hatbands worn by vir- 
tually every cowperson of either sex. It 
looked like some kind of kinky feather 
fetish was going on, for the hatbands were 
often augmented with all sorts of sup- 
plementary feathers, including ostrich 
plumes. 

Perhaps the feathers were some sort of 
preliterate communication system, since 
normal verbal articulation did not exist in 
Cowboy. As people entered, they would 
utter their last complete sentence: "I can't 
believe this goddam place." From then 
on, their communiques would be limited 
to primitive signs of recognition or long 
strings of expletives punctuated with occa- 
sional pronouns. However, it was not 
necessary to stop and talk, since everyone 
in Cowboy was in motion. There were two 
paths of circulation, one around the dance 
floor and the other on the upstairs 
balcony, and people would enter into the 
whirling flow and be swept away, some- 
times bumping into someone long enough 
for brief flashes of mental telepathy. 

The Cowboy concept of country-and- 
western disco was C&W tunes until about 
one in the morning, then disco sounds 
until two, when everyone was flushed out. 



Now the real action took place. People 
lingered inside and out, jockeying furious- 
ly for an angle on their chosen target like 
Tour de France bicycle racers positioning 
themselves for the final spurt to the finish 
line. Then the selected men and women 
would be intercepted and given the ap- 
propriate invitation. All this produced 
quite a scene in the parking lot, especially 
when the Cowboy crowd was joined by 
the La Bare groupies, who were waiting 
for the male strippers to emerge from that 
club. The activity went on for almost an 
hour, dwindling slowly until only a few 
poignant struggles between inexorable 
time and everlasting love remained. 

Around three o'clock a young lady was 
still sitting in a little black Fiat, and a guy 
in a kicker getup was standing outside, his 
neck contorted through the driver's win- 
dow. His head was mashed against hers, 
and as they smooched, her blonde pony- 
tail wagged rapidly back and forth like the 
tail of a hungry dog who had just gotten a 
whiff of his Ken-L-Ration. That it was 
already well into the next morning, and 
that in less than four hours Greenville 
Avenue would begin to fill with grim- 
faced commuters, didn't matter. It also 
didn't matter whether or not the ponytail- 
wagging blonde invited the kicker to get 
into her car, because every such morning 
is followed by a night of infinite fresh 
possibilities. On the strip, they were 
already thinking about Wednesday night 
fever.* 
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The fastest growing ad 2^1^ 
in the vwodd brings its 
spedalhrandof creativity ba^ 
the place where it allbegan^ 

We're back! 

Back in Dallas/Fort Worth. Back in Texas. Back with Braniff, 
the client who gave us c^ur colorful start. 

"|« „ , F we're back with our best. 

' 1^ "^^vJ^y^illll^^^ '^^^ second-string service office, 

p, -£ .'^^ - -^^4^ taking orders and reporting in to the Big Boys at 

home. No sir! This is home! The real thing— all 
Wells, Rich, Greene — 
from the handpicked, 
handsomely paid professional staff, to the 
Orientals we're putting down on the parquet 
floors and the fine art we're hanging out in the 
front hall. 

President, Bill Luceno, Pbp Flopped and 
Fizz Fizzed his way to glory managing our Alka- 

1 / 11 T^l . 1 ) Architectural rendering; of our iifw borne. 

oeltzer account (as well as rieischmanns DaiiasPto of the Am^ncas complex. 

Margarine for Standard Brands and Prell Shampoo for P&G). 
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Itli easy to get there from D/FW on Braniff. 



Executive Creative 
Director, Gerry Ransonhas been 
behind much of the agency's 
outstanding work, not the least of 
which is a mind-blowing, hotel- 
filling tourism campaign called, 
/ Love New York 

Sales Promotion Director, 
Chuck Damon won his promotion 
to President of WRG/Damon through some spectacular showmanship on 

behalf of clients who thought they had seen it all— 
until he showed it to them. 

They will be backed by a staff with a total of 
230 years of agency experience in every major 
discipline — research, media, promotion — as well as 
an extraordinary network of both domestic and 
international agencies ready to assist you and your 
business no matter where in the world assistance is 
needed. 

Most important, they'll be backed by the 
people who started Wells, Rich, Greene and are still 
mnning it. Mary Wells Lawrence (her office is 
almost ready) and Charlie Moss (his is right next 
door — but a little smaller) are committed to 
creating the finest advertising resource in the 
Southwest. 

TTiey'll be working right along with us to 
make sure that you get the quality advertising that 
every WRG client expects and receives. Hie kind 
of advertising that has set sales records for scores of 
products and services, and in just thirteen years has 
taken us around the world — and all the way home. 

For more information, and a visit to our 
temporary quarters, please call Bill Luceno, 
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President of WRG/Southwest, at (214) 631-0477 or 
Charles Fredericks, President of WRG, Inc. at (212)-758-4300. 

WfeUs, Rich, Greene/Southwest Ina 



Environment 



by Tom Curtis 




Kempner (I.) thinks Galveston 's perfect for a superport. Stewart is pushing for one in the Gulf. 



TERMINAL 
CASE 



A burning tanker in the Gulf of Mexico could be the coup de grace for 

Galveston's supeiyort. 



Before dawn on a calm, crisp day 
in early November, an empty out- 
bound freighter and an inbound 
shuttle tanker loaded with 
377,000 barrels of light crude 
oil collided in the congested sea 
lanes south of Galveston 
Island. Explosions and fire 
followed, and as the tanker's 
cargo oozed into the Gulf of 
Mexico and burned, a billow- 
ing plume of black smoke 
stretched darkly along the 
horizon. Soon Coast Guard 
helicopters and rescue ships 
were scouring the waters for 27 
Taiwanese crew members from 
the tanker. Later, as bodies 
washed ashore or were snagged 
in the nets of shrimp trawlers, 
personnel at John Sealy 
Hospital's emergency room, 
which had received injured sur- 
vivors of the crash, traded grim 
jokes about the island's 
"Chinese fire drill." 

The jokes reflected more 
than the normal corn-on- 
macabre response to tragedy 
that shields those who cope 
daily with emergency-room 
stress. Indeed, the black humor 
had a special edge because of a 
conviction that this collision 
might be only a dress rehearsal 
for a greater catastrophe. To 



the alarm of many staff members at 
Galveston's University of Texas Medical 
Branch (of which John Sealy is a part), a 
private firm called the Pelican Terminal 




The Burmah Agate oiled the beaches— and anti-port machinery. 



Corporation is planning to put the first 
onshore supertanker berths in the con- 
tinental United States on the eastern tip of 
Pelican Island. The proposal calls for 
the terminal to be constructed 
directly across the harbor (and 
only a mile away) from the 
medical complex and from 
Galveston's heavily populated 
East End, where many UTMB 
employees live. 

The Galveston sup>erport 
project is one of several 
schemes to import crude oil to 
Texas refineries in the cheap- 
est, most efficient way pos- 
sible — in leviathan tankers 
three football fields long and 
with capacities often five times 
larger than those of the biggest 
ships now able to call at Texas 
ports. Corpus Christi also has 
a plan to dredge a channel that 
could accommodate super- 
tankers, but unlike Galveston's 
effort. Corpus's "Deeport" 
has been stalemated by en- 
vironmentalists. While Dee- 
port is designed mainly to 
serve local refineries, the 
Galveston plan — and that of 
a proposed state-sponsored 
offshore port 26 miles off 
Freeport — would send the 
crude oil by a pipeline to 
refineries and other users in 
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Hilton 
Innovations 

Enjoy a jacuzzi. In the comfort of your 
own room. 

Or request an expansive balcony with 
charming courrvard view. 

Even' room of the new Hilton Inn in 
we.st Houston exhibits the high decorat- 
ing standards of a fine home. Is ex- 
tremely spacious. Even features compli- 
mentary In-room movies 

Our extensive r(X)m .service plus two 
superb restaurants let you dine in style. 
An exciting night.spot lets you kick up 
your heels. 

And for business conferences or .so- 
cial events, we continue to innov".ue. 
With an airy Atrium Suite. Elegantlv- 
appointed meeting r(K>ms. .\nd more. 

So when you want to sta\' in west 
Hoaston, .stay with us. The hotel with 
innumerable innovations. 

Houston's New 

HILTON INN WEST 

110& Dairv-Ashford. 
Houston, Texas 
(713)496-9090 
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A Great Weekend in Houston 
at a Great Price! 




Every weekend, $ 38.00 for a room for two* 

When coming to Houston for a special event in the Astrodome, to 
shop at the spectacular Galleria, or to spend a day in Galveston, enjoy 
your weekend at the HOUSTON MARRIOTT HOTEL at the Astrodome. 
Any Friday, Saturday or Sunday, save up to 40% off our regular rates. . . . 
$38.00 for a room for two. 

The hotel features over 300 comfortable guest rooms, pool, (in 
season) game-room and to start the evening, there's the S&S Livestock Co. 
restaurant and live entertainment in our Stirrup Cup lounge. 

Advance reservations are required. 
Ask for "Marriott's Great Weekend." 
Call 713-797-9000 or Toll free 800-228-9290. 

'Per night, double occupancy, tax not included. Offer valid weekends until 
January 31, 1980. 

When Marrk>tl d4H*^ it, lhf> ti<> it right.' 

Houston Harriott Hotel at the Astrodome 

2100 S. Braoswi>od at Gn-enbrier Drive. Houston. Texas 77030. (713) 7<}7-')000 




Freeport, Houston, and Beaumont. Other 
import plans include a small, private off- 
shore port near Freeport and a deepened 
channel at Brownsville, but these are still 
in the formative stages. 

Before the accident, the battle over 
Galveston's superport was playing itself 
out as a classic quality-of-life-versus- 
industrial-development confrontation. 
The local business establishment, under 
the banner JOBS (Joint Organization for 
a Better Seaport), was squaring off 
against the environmentalist coalition 
STOP (Stop Terminal on Pelican), and 
the consensus was that JOBS was win- 
ning. "I don't think Jimmy the Greek 
would have given us any odds at all," says 
Jamie Frucht, a new Galvestonian and 
member of STOP's steering committee. 

Then came the collision, and for four 
weeks Galvestonians watched the tanker 
— the Burmah Agate — burn out of control 
four and a half miles offshore. Blotches of 
oil spotted beaches from Galveston to 
Brownsville. For weeks after the crash, 
new explosions ripped through the tanker, 
sending fresh surges of oil into the Gulf, 
where the Coast Guard tried to contain it. 
Luckily — and atypically — for Galveston, 
the wind was from the north or northeast 
for much of the month, which pushed the 
oil away from the island. But when the 
wind shifted, the escaping oil left no 
stretch of Galveston's beach untouched. 
Bryan Beach in Freeport and San Jose 
Island near Corpus Christi also suffered 
substantial damage. 

The whole mess seemed custom made to 
illustrate STOP's warnings, and the coali- 
tion didn't hesitate to reemphasize its 
arguments. Two weeks after the Burmah 
Agate collision, hundreds of Galveston 
residents jammed into an auditorium at 
Texas A&M's Moody College of Marine 
Technology on Pelican Island, where the 
Environmental Protection Agency was 
holding a pro forma hearing on the super- 
port. Among the first to speak was Dr. 
William C. Levin, president of the UT 
Medical Branch, who was worried that 
high concentrations of sulfur dioxide, 
nitrogen oxides, and possibly hydro- 
carbons from the superport might be 
sucked into the hospital's air conditioning 
ducts. He also said that an explosion in 
the harbor might knock out the central 
electrical and air conditioning plant for 
the campus. "Should the emergency room 
be severely damaged by an explosion," 
Levin continued, "the major trauma 
center for this entire geographic area 
could be made inoperative." Although he 
didn't express it at the EPA hearing. 
Levin has another concern, which is 
shared by several of his neighbors who are 
university faculty members and members 
of STOP'S steering committee. Their 
residences on Harbor View Drive are 
directly across the bay from the superport 
site, and they worry not only about bad 
air and disasters but also about plum- 
meting property values. 
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The pro-port faction didn't have the 
numbers at the EPA hearing, but it did 
have some clout. Mayor Gus Manuel 
showed up with a letter from Bill 
Clements that expressed the governor's 
full support for the project— which was 
surprising, since the governor at least 
nominally supports the state-sponsored 
deepwater port, sometimes called "Son of 
Seadock," as do most environmentalists. 
It is eilmost certain that the success of the 
Galveston terminal would kill the deep- 
water port, because the amount of im- 
ported crude oil arriving on the upper 
Texas coast probably isn't sufficient to 
support both. 

Also surfacing at the EPA hearing was 
Harris L. "Shrub" Kempner, Jr., presi- 
dent of Galveston's U.S. National Banc- 
shares and a director of the Imperial 
Sugar Company, which is owned by his 
family. Kempner had operated mainly as a 
behind-the-scenes strategist, and his early 
arguments for the superport had been 
pragmatic. He saw the terminal as a way 
to give Galveston an edge over other 
Texas ports by allowing shippers of bulk 
commodities, like grain and coal, to use 
larger vessels and gain economies of scale. 
Paying for the terminal would be relative- 
ly painless. The city-owned Galveston 
wharves would issue $350 million in 
revenue bonds to build the terminal and 
tank farm and dredge the channel (to a 
depth of about SS feet for 32 miles into 
the GulO- Pelican Terminal Corporation 



Galveston voters 
— rather than the 
feds — may be the 
ones to approve 
the superport — 
or kill it. 



plans to issue bonds to finance pipelines 
to refineries along the coast. 

In effect, the big oil companies would 
guarantee the bonds through long-term 
agreements. The terminal would boost 
revenues and thus halt the creeping decay 
of Galveston's port, which went into 
eclipse more than sixty years ago when 
Houston dug its fifty-mile Ship Channel. 
The only stinger is that after the initial 
dredging, Galveston would have to keep 
the channel dredged — an expensive and 
never-ending task. 

Kempner also said he favored the proj- 
ect because it was environmentally safer 
than current practices like lightering — 
transferring oil from supertankers to 
smaller vessels. Critics were quick to 
counter that even if the Galveston channel 
were dredged, it would not be able to ac- 
commodate the largest fully loaded 
VLCCs (Very Large Crude Carriers). The 
biggest of these vessels that Galveston 
could handle would still have to lighter 30 



per cent of their cargo or dispose of it at a 
transshipment base in the Caribbean 
(which is where the Burmah Agate picked 
up its cargo). 

Before the Burmah Agate accident, 
many observers, including Oil Daily, had 
considered the Galveston terminal to be 
the front runner among proposed oil su- 
perports on the Texas coast. The Pelican 
Terminal Corporation — a joint venture of 
Northville Industries of New York (a ter- 
minal operator) and Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Company (a maker of storage tanks) 
— completed its final environmental im- 
pact statement and collected most of its 
regulatory go-aheads in the near-record 
time of less than two years. The Galveston 
terminal would require a minimum daily 
flow of 750,(XX) barrels of crude oil, com- 
pared to 1.2 million for Son of Seadock. 
That makes it seem more feasible finan- 
cieilly, in view of such factors as potential 
supply interruptions, the end of oil im- 
ports from Iran, and Jimmy Carter's mid- 
summer pledge to hold crude oil imports 
to 1977 levels. Another point that favors 
the Galveston terminal is its projected cost 
of $350 million, compared to an $800 
million projected price tag for Son of Sea- 
dock. Because the Galveston terminal 
would cost less, the oil companies could 
sign up to use the port for only eight to ten 
years, rather than having to commit to 
thirty-year come-hell-or-high-water con- 
tracts with the offshore port. But the 
PeUcan Termineil Corporation has made it 
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The traditional classic Crocodile Belt 
Is now revived in elegant Texas style 
by DOONEY & BOURKE. Like all true 
works of art, these magnificent belts 
are totally handcrafted, one at a time, 
especially for you. The Western Not- 
ched Buckle, Tip and Keeper are solid 
brass and the 1 V4" wide Crocodile is 
handstitched to supple calfskin back- 
ing for longer life. Available in Honey, 
Brown, and Black. Even sizes, 6 to 8 
week delivery. $135.00 tax and handl- 
ing included. 
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clear that the project won't bear much 
delay, since the price of diesel fuel is 
escalating, and with it the expense of the 
enormous dredging operation. 

One of the anti-superport forces' 
strategies is obvious — delay. STOP antic- 
ipates taking the Texas Air Control 
Board to federal court to decide whether 
air pollution from supertankers using the 
terminal will be considered in granting the 
superport a iDermit. STOP has also 
presented petitions to the Galveston City 
Council to force a referendum on a pro- 
posed city ordinance that would forbid 
vessels bigger than 80,000 deadweight tons 
from carrying crude oil or other combusti- 
ble chemicals within a thousand yards of a 
residence. (The terminal is designed for 
tankers as large as 250,000 deadweight 
tons.) The referendum could come as 
soon as January 19. 

The tide in Galveston seems to be turn- 
ing against the superport. In Between, a 
plucky local magazine, commissioned an 
opinion poll that showed that registered 
voters are against the terminal by a margin 
of 49 to 38 per cent. Since most en- 
vironmental battles are won in federal 
agencies and courts, the Galveston project 
presents a new twist. Despite the Pelican 
Terminal Corporation's early success in 
the permits and approvals process, 
Galveston voters may actually be the ones 
with the power to approve the superport 
—or kill it. 

Clearly, the onshore superport at 
Galveston is in for a long and potentially 
fatal fight. Although superport advocates 
say that the Burmah Agate incident 
underscores the need for fewer small 
tankers and more big ones, many 
Galvestonians seem to be drawing other 
conclusions. Among their complaints are 
that the Galveston-Houston Ship Channel 
is already a high-traffic zone (see 
Reporter: "Unsafe Harbor," TM, May 
1979); that a summertime supertanker 
spill in the Gulf could jeopardize 
Galveston's $56 million annual tourism 
income; that a big spill in the Ship Chan- 
nel could wipe out the Galveston Bay 
estuarine system; and that an explosion 
and burning slick in Galveston's harbor 
could immolate two and a half miles of 
wooden piers and endanger lives, homes, 
and the Medical Branch. All this would 
seem to militate toward a deepwater port 
like Son of Seadock, which would be 
located far from dwellings, estuaries, and 
freighter traffic, and would require no 
dredging. 

However, Nick Mavris, head of Con- 
oco's pipeline operation, expresses a view 
common in the oil industry when he says 
that both the onshore superport at 
Galveston and the offshore Son of 
Seadock are "dead in the water." If that 
turns out to be true, how will Texas get 
the oil it needs in the future? Apparently, 
pretty much the way it's getting oil now: 
(1) by lightering, which, with no major 
spills to mar its record, has worked out 
better than the oil companies had ex- 



pected; (2) by transshipment, which car- 
ries crude via supertankers to tank firms 
in the Caribbean and then uses shuttle 
tankers for the last leg of the journey; and 
(3) by using smaller tankers to ship from 
ports in Mexico, Venezuela, and Alaska 
(ports in Mexico and Venezuela can't ac- 
commodate supertankers, and crude oil 
coming from Alaska to Texas must pass 
through the Panama Canal, which can't 
handle supertankers). 

Aside from the building of transship- 
ment bases in the Caribbean and altera- 
tions in distribution patterns — oil from 
Mexico and Alaska, none from Iran — one 
other big change has affected the oil 
business since the early seventies, when 
the giant oil companies led by Exxon, 
Mobil, and Gulf fu-st planned to build 
Seadock: the price of oil has skyrocketed. 
From $2.50 a barrel in 1972, the spot price 
of a barrel of crude oil soared as high as 
$45 in 1979. Correspondingly, the savings 
to be gained from superport crude dimin- 
ished. The Louisiana Offshore Oil Port 
(LOOP) illustrates the point. Scheduled to 
begin operation in 1980, LOOP offers a 
savings of about 20 cents a barrel— that's 
an 8 per cent savings if the price per barrel 
is $2.50 but it's just .44 per cent of $45. 
That — along with a world in which it may 
seem chancy to commit credit to import 
overseas oil for one decade, much less 
three — probably goes a long way toward 
explaining why oil companies lack enthu- 
siasm these days for superports. 

While environmentalists, businessmen, 
and bureaucrats tussle and oil companies 
backpedal, a bystander might puzzle over 
the process by which superport sites are 
approved in the first place. Perhaps it's 
too cumbersome, and maybe it's wrong- 
headed. Jon C. Vanden Bosch, who re- 
tired as district engineer of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers last May after con- 
ducting laborious hearings on Galveston's 
superport proposal, told me he thought 
that for environmental and other reasons 
the state's Son of Seadock plan was clear- 
ly the soundest way to accommodate 
supertankers on the upper Texas coast. 
But the Corps probably will give the 
Galveston project a green light because of 
the way the licensing procedure works. 
"We ask, 'Is this an acceptable 
project?' — not 'Is this the best way to do 
the job?' " Vanden Bosch laments. Shar- 
ron L. Stewart, a longtime environmen- 
talist appointed by Dolph Briscoe to the 
Texas Deepwater Port Commission in 
1977, says that perhaps we should license 
superports the way the Civil Aeronautics 
Board created the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport. The CAB told the air- 
lines that the in-town airports were inade- 
quate and dangerous and that if they 
wanted air service to Dallas or Fort 
Worth, they'd have to fly to Grapevine. 
Faced with the prospect of no oil for their 
Texas refineries, the oil companies might 
sign up fast with a single superport, and 
Sharron Stewart thinks she knows which 
one it should be.# 
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by William Martin 




Orthodox Jews see non-Orthodox Jews as almost Gentiles. 



NOBODY KNOWS 
THE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 



A Dallas rabbi draws a stark picture of the American Jew's life; 
a Fort Worth pastor notes that faith must carry over to bad times. 



Congregation Tiferel Israel 
10909 Hillcrest, Dallas 
To be a Jew, the rabbi said, is 
to have a dual identity: citizen 
and alien. Thus it has ever been, thus it 
shall ever be, and to believe or to live as if 
it were otherwise is to ignore the lessons of 
Scripture and history and to abandon the 
distinctive mission for which God has 
chosen His people. In so saying. Rabbi 
Max Zucker of Congregation Tiferet 
Israel in Dallas offered a fair summary of 
a crucial aspect of Orthodox Judaism. 

Though any such division overlooks 
important nuances and exceptions, 
American Judaism falls mainly into three 
categories: Reformed, Conservative, and 
Orthodox. The Reformed movement grew 
strong among German Jews who came to 
America between 1850 and 1880 and who 
actively sought acculturation to the New 
World. Its success was phenomenal; by 
1880, no more than a dozen congregations 
were strictly Orthodox in their teaching 
and practice. Toward the end of the cen- 
tury, the Conservative movement took 
root among those who desired to temper 
assimilation with a more authentically 
Jewish tradition. In subsequent decades, 
the American Jewish population was 
flooded with waves of Orthodox immi- 
grants who had been driven from Poland 
and Russia precisely because they were 
Jews and who had a tendency to regard 
their compromising coreligionists as little 
better than Gentiles. Today, a hundred 
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years after Conservative and Orthodox 
Jews began wondering if their Reformed 
brethren were going too far, acculturation 
is still an issue and persecution is still a 
factor. 

As I waited for the congregation to as- 
semble for the Friday evening family 
service — a more traditional service is held 




For Jews today, acculturation is still an 
issue, and persecution is still a factor. 



earlier, at sundown — I looked at a display 
of books that included Menachem Begin's 
White Nights: The Story of a Prisoner in 
Russia and Nathan Belth's A Promise to 
Keep: A Narrative of the American En- 
counter with Anti-Semitism and read 
Assistant Rabbi Stewart Weiss' s letter to a 
newspaper in which he insisted that war 
criminals be hunted down and convicted 
to make it clear that the Holocaust must 
never be repeated. As the hundred or so 
worshipers gathered, I heard thick accents 
and foreign tongues and saw faces that 
bore the marks of other lands and more 
troubled times. I exchanged greetings of 
"Good Shabbos" or simply "Shabbos," 
and 1 felt vaguely guilty at having had 
such an easy time of life. Then, as 1 settled 
into seat 01 0-6, which had been provided 
by Hersch Ross, I began to suspect that 
my stereotypes were going to my yar- 
mulke, because 1 also heard people greet 
each other with "So what's new, Lou? 
How's everything?" and talk about cars 
and back pains and new babies and a niece 
who had become hysterical at the doctor's 
office and about having called a friend, 
"but the machine answered, so I 
hunggup." 

When the service finally began, more 
than twenty minutes after the starting 
time 1 had been given, it progressed in a 
decidedly desultory fashion. Rabbi 
Zucker directed us to various pages in a 
liturgical guide, and we read and chanted 
responsively in both Hebrew and English. 

Pholography by Peter Calvin 
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Zucker seemed rather stiff and unctuous, 
the congregation went through its paces 
with little overt enthusiasm, and the few 
men who accompanied the chanting, or 
davening, with swaying motions displayed 
a notable lack of natural rhythm. The 
lone arresting feature was the chanting by 
Cantor Yitzchak Cohen, whose rich, clear 
voice has a haunting power to transport 
one from a cavernous beige auditorium in 
North Dallas to an oil-lit gathering of 
bearded elders in an Eastern European 
ghetto. 

Given the listless character of what had 
preceded it, Rabbi Zucker's sermon was 
striking in its intensity. It was the begin- 
ning of the Christmas season, and Zucker 
observed that these weeks before "the 
rabbi in the red suit rides into town" re- 
mind American Jews of the fragility and 
contingent nature of their citizenship. Ex- 
cept in Israel, he complained, "we are 
never accepted as citizens in the fullest 
sense. We are always a Russian and a Jew, 
a German and a Jew, an American and a 
Jew. Even when we have enjoyed great 
times, we are still Jews. If a Jew converts 
to the church and becomes a deacon, he is 
'the Jewish deacon.' When Benjamin 
Disraeli converted and became prime min- 
ister of England, he was still 'the Jewish 
prime minister.' When we contributed 
heavily to the NAACP, we were hailed as 
the black people's greatest friends; when 
we diverted some of these funds to Israel, 
the blacks became friends of the Palestin- 
ians. We are the only people who can be 
born in a country and make a singular 
contribution to it and then be driven from 
it." 

Was the rabbi not drawing the picture a 
bit too starkly? "If you try to convince me 
it can't happen in America," he chal- 
lenged, "I'll call you a fool." He told how 
Jews in the 72nd Street area in New York 
had gone to court to force local merchants 
to hang a menorah alongside Christmas 
decorations, and he suggested that Dallas 
merchants and civic leaders be pressed to 
follow this example. "You people ought 
to call the merchants of Preston Royal, 
right here in our area, and ask them to ac- 
cept us as equals and put up a menorah. 
We are citizens! We pay taxes! Why don't 
we get angry? Dallas was not founded by 
the Southern Baptist Church!" 

If he was angry, bitter, and cynical. 
Rabbi Zucker was also resigned. "Why 
are we always considered different? Be- 
cause God has called us to be the con- 
science of the world. Our difference is the 
essence of our greatness, the secret of our 
survival. As our children are confronted 
with the glitter of Christmas, we must im- 
press on their tender minds the uniqueness 
of our faith, the commission of our peo- 
ple and our dedication to it. We are hated, 
but not by God. We will always be both 
citizens and aliens, and there is nothing in 
the world we can do to change this, so let 
us be proud of our uniqueness and God 



will take care of us." 

The sermon was a strong, forthright 
response to one of the world's longest- 
running social problems. Dallas is not 
Dachau and Christmas is not Kristall- 
nacht, but the fact remains that 
America's primary national festival, 
however secularized it has become, con- 
fronts Jews with a powerful symbolic 
reminder that they are a minority. That it 
also gives rise to feelings of insecurity, 
resentment, and alienation should be no 
surprise. The elevation of Hanukkah 
from a minor to a major celebration may 
ease the burden on children, but some 
Jews feel that such an obvious attempt 
to create a functional alternative to 
Christmas is demeaning to their faith. In 
any case, a menorah in the mall will not 
resolve the dilemma of dual identity. 
Unless and until a Christian or secular ma- 
jority is willing to give more than lip ser- 
vice to the ideal of genuine cultural plu- 
ralism, the options for Orthodox Jews are 
limited. On the one hand, they may at- 
tempt assimilation into the Christian- 
dominated mainstream by downplaying 
their distinctiveness and perhaps betraying 
their conscience. On the other hand, they 
may insist on maintaining the integrity of 
their faith and cultural tradition, even 
though doing so serves to mark them off 
from the majority. On the other hand 
... on the other hand, to paraphrase 
Rev Tevye, there may be no other hand. 

University Cilristian Ciiurcii (Disciples of 
Christ) 

2720 South University Drive, Fort Worth 
A university church has a delicate, dif- 
ficult task. To be effective, its theology 
must be thoughtful enough to appeal to 
students and faculty who will not long tol- 
erate anti-intellectualism or easy answers, 
its attention to aesthetics sufficient to at- 
tract those for whom such matters are of 
conscious importance, its fellowship ca- 
pable of absorbing a constant stream of 
transients, and its programs broad enough 
to persuade the denizens of academe that 
cultivating the intellect and the aesthetic 
sense in a receptive community is not the 
whole of an abundant life. Based on my 
limited exposure, I am inclined to think 
the University Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) in Fort Worth manages the 
combination rather well. 

Despite their tie with Texas Christian 
University, the Disciples of Christ are not 
as well known in Texas as in the Midwest, 
but they constitute one of the largest in- 
digenous American denominations. They 
grew out of what church historians call 
the Restoration Movement, a nineteenth- 
century attempt to "restore" New Testa- 
ment Christianity on the American fron- 
tier by appealing to the Bible, rather than 
to denominational creeds and catechisms, 
as the sole rule of faith and practice. The 
Churches of Christ and the Independent 
Christian Churches grew from the same 
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stock, though both are far more conser- 
vative and sectarian in theology and 
outlook than the Disciples. With a mem- 
bership of 3300 active adults and a contin- 
gent of children, students, and loosely af- 
filiated people who swell its ranks to over 
6000, the University Church is one of the 
largest and most influential within its 
denomination. 

I felt comfortable from the moment I 
entered the church's foyer. The greeters, 
who included the senior minister's wife, 
manifested just the level of friendliness I 
like — warm and welcoming without the 
kind of evangelical enthusiasm that goes 
beyond the bounds of believability. The 
sanctuary shared this balanced inviting 
quality. Its narrow nave, with two long 



rows of pews that seat only six people 
apiece, lends a formal, somewhat austere 
air, but the dark wood of the ceiling and 
beams contributes to a soothing mood of 
serenity and peace. 

The order of worship had been well and 
carefully planned, so that prayers and 
readings and music held together like a 
robe without seams. Though my creden- 
tials for musical criticism are not beyond 
reproach, I thought the chancel choir was 
uncommonly fme. Under choirmaster 
Ronald Shirey's confident direction, they 
sang with a precision and control that be- 
spoke both considerable talent and exten- 
sive rehearsal. At times they reminded me 
of the way the angel choirs in biblical 
movies sound when the light beam tells 
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Mary she is pregnant or when the camera 
pans up the mountain just before Jesus 
says the beatitudes. The children's choir 
also gave evidence of hard work, not only 
in the music they produced but also in 
their crisp, non-Metroplexian pronuncia- 
tion. 

Senior Minister Albert M. Pennybacker 
spoke on the problem of suffering, basing 
his sermon on the story of Bartimaeus, a 
beggar who successfully importuned Jesus 
to heal his blindness (Mark 10:46-52). As I 
was reflecting on the fact that almost one- 
third of the sermons I have heard since be- 
ginning this column have dealt with suf- 
fering, Pennybacker explained why: It is 
not we who raise the question, but the ex- 
periences of our lives. If asked whether 
they believe in a caring God, most Chris- 
tians would answer, "Of course!" But, he 
observed, life has a way of unsettling old 
certainties. When we are actually suffer- 
ing, we may not be as content with our 
bold affirmations as we claim to be. Like 
a blind beggar who will not be silenced by 
an embarrassed crowd, pain and trouble 
intrude on our complacency, eroding our 
confidence that God cares for us, causing 
us to doubt we are even worth His atten- 
tion. 

In the story of Bartimaeus, the beggar 
cries out to Jesus and is healed. Penny- 
backer was too honest to conclude that if 
only we will cry loudly enough, God will 
also lift all our burdens and heal all our 
pain. We cannot know if God will help us, 
he said, unless we put the matter to the 
test, but even then we may not like the an- 
swer. "Does faith in a caring God get you 
what you want? The story says it does, the 
experience of life says it does not, and I 
can't explain the difference." He re- 
counted some of the ways Christians have 
explained suffering: "Pain is good for us; 
it makes us strong. . . . Pain has no real 
existence. . . . Or, the answer that has 
wounded and driven so many away. Pain 
is the will of God." These, he said, fail to 
satisfy us because they ignore the reality 
and, often, the finality of suffering. 
Following the example of Habakkuk and 
Job, both of whom fell silent in faith 
rather than continue their complaint of 
what they perceived as injustice, Dr. 
Pennybacker declared simply that "faith 
does not prejudge the conclusion." 
Rather, it assumes the attitude of humble 
submission displayed by the grieving 
backwoods father in The Yearling, who 
prayed at the death of his crippled son, 
"Lord, it ain't for us to say what's right." 
Faith takes note of a world that has been 
touched by a caring God and commits life 
into His hands. 

It was an honest, undemagogic sermon, 
delivered in an effective manner by a 
skilled communicator attempting to be 
honest to God. Its conclusion was not as 
satisfying as one might wish, but it may 
have been the best a perceptive believer 
can manage. > 
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Film 



by George Morris 




Many scenes in The Black Stallion have the stark beauty of the finest silent movies, but some of the shots are just too pretty. 

CATCH 
A RIDING STAR 



The Black Stallion is one of the most impressive American movies of 
1979 — and the star is a horse from San Antonio. 



I''m usually a pushover for stories 
about children and their pets, which 
I'm sure is why I enjoyed so much of 
I The Black Stallion. I have never 
read either Walter Farley's classic 
children's novel or any of its sixteen se- 
quels, so I have no idea how faithful the 
adaptation by Melissa Mathison, Jeanne 
Rosenberg, and Blanco native William D. 
Wittliff is to the original. But both they 
and director Carroll Ballard have imbued 
a great deal of this story of the mutually 
dependent relationship between a young 
boy and a magnificent Arabian stallion 
with the timeless, elemental quality of a 
myth. 

The first half is especially magical. The 
opening scenes are set aboard a merchant 
vessel in the Mediterranean. Among the 
passengers are Alec (Kelly Reno), a 
freckle-faced eleven-year-old, and his 
father (Hoyt Axton). Left to his own de- 
vices for most of the voyage because his 
father is usually gambling, Alec spends his 
time exploring the ship. One day he 
stumbles upon a black stallion being 
whipped by its Arab owners. His heart 
goes out to the animal, and he starts 
sneaking sugar cubes through the open 
porthole of its stall late at night. The 
boy's awe of the stallion is increased by 
his father's tales of the "biggest, blackest, 
and strongest horse ever" — the magic 
steed on which the young Alexander the 
Great supposedly proved his worth to his 
father, King Philip of Macedonia. 



During a storm the ship is wrecked off 
the coast of North Africa, and Alec and 
the horse are the sole survivors. The 
ensuing sequence — a lengthy, nearly 
wordless portrayal of their adventures 
while stranded on a deserted island — is the 
best part of the movie. Alec resourcefully 
struggles to keep them both alive. By 
making fires to warm them at night and 
foraging for nourishment by day, he 
gradually wins the trust and love of the 
wild animal. 

Many of these scenes have the simpli- 
city and beauty of the finest silent movies; 
they [Precisely illustrate every facet of the 
growing bond between the boy and the 
stallion. Ballard, making his feature-film 
debut after sixteen years as an indepen- 
dent producer-director of short films, 
and his gifted cinematographer, Caleb 
Deschanel, have filled this .sequence with 
everything from sonic extraordinary 
underwater photography to even more 
spectacular aerial shots of Alec and 
"Black" cavorting on the beach. 
Especially thrilling are the lateral camera 
movements that follow the galloping 
horse and his young rider as they race 
along the seashore. In ail of these scenes 
(filmed on the coast of Sardinia), Ballard 
and Deschanel orchestrate the natural 
beauty of this remote island with that of 
the sea and the sky to create some extra- 
ordinarily sensuous imagery. 

But occasionally these shots are almost 
too beautiful. They are so studied, so art- 



fully composed that they call attention to 
themselves when they should be serving 
the needs of the story and characters. This 
excessive lyricism almost completely over- 
shadows the more conventional second 
half of the story, which delineates the 
pair's rescue, their return to Alec's home 
(in Flushing, New York) and mother (Terr 
Garr), and the boy's subsequent efforts to 
turn his wonder animal into a champion 
racehorse. During this part the emphasis 
shifts from the relationship between Alec 
and Black to the one that develops be- 
tween the boy and Henry Dailey (Mickey 
Rooney), the grizzled ex-trainer who is 
given a second chance when Alec asks him 
to train Black for the match race. 

The sharply divided halves of the story 
are never really fused. Like Francis Ford 
Coppola, his mentor and the executive 
producer of this film, the director seems 
to be better at framing pretty pictures 
than he is at structuring a narrative. It also 
seems as if the writers have tried to cram 
too much plot into one movie. Especially 
toward the end, I began to get the feeling 
that a lot of scenes were being included to 
satisfy those who are familiar with the 
novel. 

And yet The Black Stallion is certainly 
one of the most impressive American 
movies of the year. It touches a number of 
common emotional bases— the love of a 
child for a special animal, a child's need to 
prove his worth to his parents, and during 
the final stretches of the story before 
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the climactic race, the challenge of trying 
to win against impossible odds. But unlike 
the beat-the-odds movies Rocky and 
Breaking A way, this movie appeals to our 
emotions without manipulating them. 
Even its weaker segments have an honesty 
and purity of feeling rare in movies today. 
It also boasts at least one unqualifiedly 
great performance in Mickey Rooney's 
colorful portrayal of the ex-champ. 

But, of course, the horse is the real star 
of this picture. After looking all over the 
world for one exceptional enough to fill 
the strenuous demands of the role, the 
filmmakers chose Cass Ole, a seven-year- 
old Arabian show horse whose seventeen- 
year-old owner, Francesca Cuello, lives in 
San Antonio. (Her father. Dr. Leo 
Cuello, is a heart surgeon who breeds 
Arabians for a hobby.) Because of the 
range of expressions and attitudes needed 
to convey Black's changing personality 
and the variety of stunts required, three 
other horses were used as stand-ins for 
Cass Ole. But Ballard successfully merges 
the footage of his four "actors"; only the 
keen eye of a horse expert should be able 
to differentiate them. And when the film 
focuses exclusively on the horse, whether 
he is loping along the beach, cantering 
through an open field, or bolting around a 
racetrack. The Black Stallion soars Uke 
Pegasus. 

SEND US 
NO FLOWER 

About a quarter of the way into The 
Rose, the rock superstar played by Bette 
Midler visits one of her old hangouts, an 
out-of-the-way New York nightclub that 
specializes in female impersonators. The 
lights dim, and out struts a drag version of 
Midler, soon followed by grotesque fac- 
similes of Diana Ross, Barbra Streisand, 
and Mae West. Midler squeals with de- 
light at this homage as the impersonators 
pull her from her table to join them on- 
stage in a driving rendition of Bob Seger's 
"Fire Down Below." Their spontaneous 
performance is thrilling. Unfortunately, it 
is the one bright spot in a movie that 
otherwise manages to trivialize and 
oversentimentalize the hard life and times 
of a rock star. 

Midler's Rose is a composite character 
drawn from Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, 
Jim Morrison, and Judy Garland. "The 
Rose," her professional nickname in this 
film, immediately recalls JopHn's 
"Pearl." Like Joplin and all the others. 
Rose is a compulsive performer whose 
career demands are sapping her energy 
and spirit. We learn that she has recently 
kicked a heroin habit and throughout the 
movie she relies on a steady consumption 
of liquor and pills to keep her going. 

The allusions to these stars' lives are of- 
fensive because director Mark Rydell ( The 
Fox, Cinderella Liberty) and screenwriters 
Bill Kerby and Bo Goldman exploit and 
manipulate the sensational outlines of this 




The genuine, rather special talents of 
Bette Midler are wasted in The Rose. 



collective myth for cheap dramatic ef- 
fects. They drag in everything but the kitch- 
en sink — drugs, drink, lesbianism, the 
pressures of stardom — as evidence of 
Rose's disintegration but offer no dra- 
matic clues to her self-destructive na- 
ture beyond the standard cliche that life 
at the top is rough and lonely. 

Early in the film Rose pleads with 
Rudge (Alan Bates), her promoter- 
manager, for a year off to rest. But he 
refuses, warning her that the public is 
fickle and coldly reminding her that she is 
committed to a tour that will culminate 
with an appearance in her hometown. 
Despite all their yelling matches with one 
another, the Rose-Rudge association re- 
mains stubbornly elusive. So do the other 
people in the movie. Her parents appear 
briefly in the opening scene and then are 
barely mentioned until almost the end of 
the picture; well into the story an old girl- 
friend pops up out of the past for a brief 
encounter; and at one point Rose reveals 
that she was raped in high school by the 
entire football team. All this is surely de- 
signed to help us understand the star's 
present mixed-up life, but it makes only a 
thin chapter in an incomplete emotional 
biography. 

In her film debut, Bette Midler fails to 
give this character any dimension or 
depth. She turns Rose into one of the 
most unsympathetic people in recent 
movies, an egomaniacal monster who uses 
her power and status as a celebrity to in- 
dulge her every whim. She does not even 
begin to suggest the inner torment of the 
character. Her lack of vulnerability 
seriously undercuts her more intimate, 
romantic scenes with Frederic Forrest, 
who plays Dyer, an AWOL sergeant- 
turned-chauffeur whom she seduces into 
accompanying her on her final tour. For- 
rest (a native of Waxahachie) is excellent 



119 NEW 
GUEST ROOMS 
ARE WAITING 

WITH 
OPEN ARMS 

Since last you visited the 
Midland Hilton, we've done 
some big things , . including 
adding a whole new tower 
with 1 19 sparkling new guest 
rooms. So, when next you visit 
us, you'll enjoy a grand new 
view, plus the fine restaurants, 
clubs and outstanding service 
you've learned to love. Give us 
a call next time business or 
pleasure brings you our way! 

Midland 
Hilton 

Wall & Loraine/Midland, Texas 79701 
(915) 683-6131 
or your nearest Hilton Reservation 
Service Office 
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The Men Who Broke The Oregon Trail Carried 
Yellowstone,The Bourbon Smoother Than Any Sour IVLvsh. 

In 1841, the Oregon Trail wasn t 
much but a set of lonely wheel 
ruts heading west out of ^ 
Independence, Missouri. 
Over the years, it grew 
into a glorious legend. 
But the men who broke it open were 
real, carrying with them only goods 
of practical value: flour, salt, 
bucksaws and plows, iron skillets, 
feather beds and barrels of the 
smoothest sipping whiskey they 
could find. 

They found that whiskey back 
in the little Kentucky town of 
Gesthemane. Aged in an "open rick" 

YELLOWSTONE MELLOW MASH 

THE SMOOTHER SOUR MASH SINCE 1836. 

Kentucky Slra^hl Bourbon Wliiske)'. 91 Proof, Ytllowslone Dislillety Company. Louisville. Kentucky. © 1979 



warehouse designated as 
U.S. Government Bonded 
Warehouse No.K it 
was taken only 
from a specially 
proportioned still. 
It was the only still of its kind in 
the world... much taller than ordinary 
sour mash stills. . .and that extra hei^t, 
some 14 feel of copper, allowed the 
finer, lifter, more mellow Bourbon 
vapors to rise ard be drawn off. 
The result was a whiskey made one 
step smoother than any sour mash; 
a whiskey so smooth Kentuckians 
came to call it "Mellow Mash!' 



Today, Yellowstone Mellow 
Mash remains the smoothest 
sipping whiskey you can 
find. Aged a full 7 years, 
and bottled at 91 Proof. 

Drawn from the 
specially proportioned 
still, the same way it 
has been since 1836: 
the only Bourb 
made one step 
smoother than any 
sour mash. 




Houston's Great Weekend 
Room Sale: 



$34.95 



(or two^ 



★ Deluxe Double Aocommcxiations 

★ Elegant Dining and Sunday Brunch 

★ Live Entertainn>ent and Dancing 

★ Indoor Pool and Sauna 

★ Sundeck and Game Room 

★ Courtesy Transportation to 
Galleria Shopping Center 

★ Room only per night double 
occupancy. Tax not included. 
Offer valid weekends and holidays, 
Full package including meals 
available upon request. ^s^^ 

Advance Reservations required. 
Call (713) 96001 11, or ToU Free, (800) 228-9290 

^hen Marriott Does It. ThevDoIt l^ «ht.^ 

Houston Harriott Hotel.V\^st Loop 

l/SOVVcitLiKip South, Hiiustiin, Texas 77027 ( 713) 960 01 1 1 




Our fans made us No. 1. 



Custom accessories. Ceiling 
Fans Unlimited has the largest 
assortment of fan accessories in 
Houston. We offer custom acces- 
sories that adapt to contemporary, 
traditional or antique oriented 
decors with grilles, blades, brack- 
ets and light fixtures in a multitude 
of styles and finishes. 



We've got the brand names. 

The largest selection of brand 
names in the Southwest which 
includes: 36-inch and 52-inch 
styles from Hunter. Emerson. 
Casablanca. Windmaker Fasco. 
Nu-tone and Orient 




"Even if Midler 

had put any 
nuance into her 

songs in The 
Rose , it wouldn't 
matter. The 
mixing of the 
sound is so bad 
that the band 
consistently 
drowns her out." 



in this role, and so is Harry Dean Stanton 
in one all-too-brief scene as a country- 
and-western star who momentarily cuts 
the Rose down to size. They are the only 
ones who flesh out the skeletons that pass 
for characters in this script. 

With the exception of "Fire Down 
Below," the musical sequences in the film 
are flat and uninspired. Although I have 
never seen her onstage, I have been im- 
pressed by Midler's unique singing style 
and flamboyant irreverence on records 
and television. But her singing in The 
Rose is as relentless and unmodulated as 
her acting. Part of the problem may be 
that she is a performer who has always 
worked within a rather specialized format. 
But her songs here cover a wide range of 
country and western, blues, and rock, all 
of which she delivers in a strident, 
abrasive manner. 

Even if she had put any nuance into her 
musical performances, it unfortunately 
wouldn't matter. The mixing of the sound 
is so bad that the band consistently 
drowns her out, a technical imbalance in- 
excusable in a movie that depends so 
heavily on music. And despite the fact 
that he was assisted on the concert footage 
by such heavyweight cinematographers as 
Vilmos Zsigmond, Conrad Hall, and 
Haskell Wexler, director Rydell never lets 
us concentrate on Midler's total perfor- 
mance. He either photographs parts of 
her face in unflattering close-ups or pulls 
the camera so far away from her that she 
is reduced to a speck of glitter prancing 
across the psychedelically lit stage. 

Rydell isn't any more successful with 
the nonmusical portions. Instead of trying 
to curb the excesses of his star, he indulges 
them, pitching every melodramatic step in 
Rose's decline on the same feverish note 
as her performance. He has fudged every 
opportunity to turn Rose into a believable 
character, and in so doing he also has 
wasted the genuine, rather special talents 
of Bette Midler.'V 



246 Sharpstown Center 
988-6698 
Houston Texas 

713-524-8200 713-977-2935 713-440 6442 512-687-4530 

2137 W Alabama 7903 Westheimer 1970 FM 1960 900 N 10th St 

Houston Texas Houston Texas Houston. Texas McAllen. Texas 
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4+4 = 8 GREATS OF ART! 



DAVID SANDERS 



JOE GRANDEE 




Height 23" 



Also Representing 
George Kovach Sonny Timme 



"On Home Groun<l' 



Acrylic 



Walt Cude; 



Joe Tomlinson 



A Major Gallery 
of Fine Paintings & Sculpture 
All Original. All Significant 

3205 S. Alameda 
Corpus Christi, Texas 78404 
(512) 854-1057 




ROB PITZER, President 
George Lasko, Representative 
Catherine Shepard, Representative 
Brock Watson, Consultant 






lALJGHING 



LINING 

YOUR WAY TO THE GOOOD LIFE 



ED FOREMKN 




AN EXCITING NEW EXPERIENCING 
PROGRAM THAT SHOWS YOU 
HOW YOU CAN ENJOY A VIBRANT 
WORRY-FREE LIFE OF HEALTH, 
WEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

BY 

AMEBIC AS 
GREATEST TEAM 
ON SUCCESSFUL DAILY LIVING. 




Laughing, Loving A Living Your Way To The Goood Life 
16 Se8Sions-8 hours 

How To Have A Goood Day Every Day / Daily Menu For The Goood 
Life • How To Replace Worry With Happiness / PMA * Goals = Suc- 
cess • How To Get Others To Buy Your Ideas / How To Keep The 
Monkey Oft Your Back • Improved Communications and Goood 
Sales Techniques / Think. Look. & Act Like A Winner And You Will 
Be! • Get More Done In Less Time / Turn Problems Into Opportun- 
ities • How To Have Productive Staff Meetings / A Goood Memory 
Made Easy / How To Get Along Better With Others • Eating And 
Drinking Your Way To Goood Health / Easy Exercises That Build 
A Strong Body • Learn To Relax And Live Longer / Mind Controlled 
Relaxation Time 



Call collact anytlma (214) 620-0172 using cradii cards llttad balow. 




Suite 115 • 2995 LBJ Freeway • Dallas, Texas 75234 

Please send to me Laughing, Loving A Living 8 cassette album (by Ed Foreman & The Suc- 
cessful Life Team) for $69.50.. plus my free bonus book (please check box for bonus book) 
(Texas residents include S% sales tax). 

□ MY CHECK ENCLOSED □ Succ«M Secret* 

□ CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD □ Stand Up - Speak Out - And Win 



MASTER CHARGE . 
VISA 



.EXP. DATE- 
. EXP. DATE. 



Name (please print) . 



Address . 



City. 



.State. 



.Zip. 



ED FOREMAN is the only person in this century to 
have been elected to the United States Congress 
from two different states (Texas and New Mexico)., 
he has enjoyed a close working relationship with 
five U.S. Presidents and served as a Presidential 
Appointee in two national administrations. Ed has 
built a financially successful career in construction, 
transportation & petroleum development and has 
been a leader in executive development programs 
since 1960. He is rated as America's most persua- 
sive speaker-trainer-molivator in the art of "Suc- 
cessful Daily Living". 

EARLENE VINING is an accomplished sales ex- 
ecutive & management consultant with an extensive 
background in economics projects, public adminis- 
tration, sales and sales management. She has 
hosted her own radio and T V. series Earlene is 
a recognized specialist on office administration, 
business management techniques and a speaker- 
instructor of personal development and manage- 
ment improvement programs. Two of her most 
popular speech topics are "Dealing With Stress" 
and "Dream Big Dreams and Make Them Live!" 



Congratulations, Ed, on your t>eautifully pro- 
duced and packaged program. The nation surely 
needs what you are selling. You've got a real win- 
ner on your hands! 

Earl NIghUngal* 

We have been most impressed with your new 
album and would like to negotiate arrangements 
for you to come to New Zealand and Australia 
for a 10-day tour to present your program. 

Charlaa F. Donoghua 

Auckland, Naw Zealand 
Your new album captures many of the important 
concepts of your full three-day program. It is an 
Important adjunct to the Successful Life Seminar, 
it's a good refresher, and it preserves and extends 
the longevity of that exhilarating, life-expanding 
experience one enjoys from the course 

Fred Foster 

Salon Rouge, Louisiana 




FREE... 

If you order within the next thirty days, you will 
receive FREE with your order one of the books 
shown above. Please indicate your choice on the 
coupon for either: SUCCESS SECRETS featuring 
EARLENE VINING or STAND UP...SPEAK OUT... 
AND WIN featuring ED FOREMAN. Order today 
for this tremendous bonus. 



Theater 



by W. L. Taitte 




Stage #1 was canny in choosing 5th of July as their first production. 



LIFE AFTER SMU 



For theater department graduates looking for work, Dallas's Stage #2 

is a little bit of heaven. 



N* ew theaters crop up in Texas all 
the time, but rarely do they 
have an easy time of it; in the 
beginning they usually show 
more promise than polish, and sometimes 
the beginning is also the end. Stage #1 ap- 
pears from the outset to be different. 
Judging by its initial presentation, the 
Southwest premiere of Lanford Wilson's 
5th of July, this new Dallas theater looks 
to be a strong contender among profes- 
sional Texas theaters. 

Stage #1 was founded last fall by Jack 
Clay, artistic director of the SMU theater 
program, and four other SMU professors. 
Theatre SMU has quietly become one of 
the strongest theatrical forces in Texas; as 
a professional training ground in all 
aspects of the theater, it now has no peer 
in all the Southwest, and many of the 
newer theaters in Dallas have reaped the 
benefit of the fine graduates the school 
has been turning out. It is natural, then, 
that Clay and his colleagues would want 
to arrange a high-quality showcase for all 
this talent. Stage #1, which is off campus 
and non-SMU-subsidized, serves just that 
purpose; styled "pre-professional," it is 
designed to give actors, directors, and 
technical people who have just completed 
their training an opportunity to work 
together, develop their skills, and show 
their stuff. 

It helped that Stage #1 started out with 
a good, fresh play. 5th of July is like 
George Bernard Shaw's masterpiece, 



Heartbreak House, transposed to the U.S. 
of the seventies: discursive, elegiac, full of 
heartbreak from the crushing of the ideals 
and promise of a generation by the march 
of history. 5ih of July depicts a holiday 
reunion of four members of the flower 
generation gone sour — Ken, a former 
radical, now a paraplegic Viet Nam 
veteran; June, a women's-lib heroine 
bogged down in raising her illegitimate 
daughter; Gwen, a former Yippie whose 
brains have been fried in acid, now a cop- 
per heiress trying to make it big as a 
Nashville singer; and her husband, John, 
formerly the center of this flower-power 
group, now into money and deception. 
Despite all the decay, Wilson echoes 
Shaw's fantastic humor and adds a 
peculiarly American optimism about the 
ability of at least some people to mature 
and learn to love. 

5th of July has a cast of four men and 
four women. In the Stage #1 production, 
all four women were well-nigh perfect. If I 
had to single out a favorite, I suppose it 
would be Jenny Bourgeois, who gave 
Gwen, the singing heiress, just the right 
mixture of brass and sympathy. But Jenna 
Worthen made a wonderfully sahy Aunt 
Sally (Wilson's sole representative of the 
older generation), Kathryn Bradley an 
astoundingly credible wacky teenage 
daughter, and Gail Cronauer a convinc- 
ingly disillusioned feminist. Of the men, 
only Gary Kingsolver in the small role of 
Weston, Gwen's innocent, spaced-out 



guitar accompanist, could quite match the 
women's achievement. Vince Davis, 
although he made Ken, the veteran, im- 
mensely sympathetic, did not get to the 
bottom of the character's rage and anxi- 
ety, and Larry Wyatt was a trifle exag- 
gerated as the grasping, HoUywoodish 
John. Marx Martin had the hardest job, 
that of making the role of Jed, Ken's too- 
perfect homosexual lover, believable; his 
failure must largely be laid to the charge 
of the playwright. 

Director Dale AJ Rose, who teaches 
acting and directing at SMU, knit this fine 
cast into an ensemble that would have 
been impressive in any case but was 
doubly so in a new theater's first produc- 
tion. Some of Rose's blocking of move- 
ment was a trifle strained, but that is a 
particular hazard in such a cramped acting 
space as the Haymarket for a play that 
often requires the whole cast onstage for 
protracted periods. The important thing, 
though, is the emotional power and 
authenticity of characterization Rose got 
from his actors — six of whom are students 
or alumni of SMU and one a fellow SMU 
prof. It's true that the roles in 5th of 
July are readily recognizable contem- 
porary types, and thus the play doesn't 
present the difficulties many others do, 
but we see lots of botched productions of 
contemporary plays. Not this one. 
Already in this first production. Stage #1 
shows every sign of living up to its 
name.'^ 
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Classical Music 



by W. L. Tailte 





THE TRILL 
OF IT ALL 



One jeweled coach and six silver-clad footmen to Houston and Dallas 
for finding three extraordinaiy sopranos to play Rossini's Cinderella. 



I* waited most eagerly for the chance 
to see twin productions of Rossini's 
La Cenereniola by Dallas Civic 
I Opera and Houston Grand Opera 
this fall, and I was not disappointed. 
Rossini's version of the Cinderella story, 
arguably his best work and certainly a 
nearly perfect comic opera, was done 
spectacularly well in both cities. Dallas 
and Houston rented the same sets and cos- 
tumes and hired the same three principal 
male singers, but — thanks to HGO's com- 
mendable policy of doing performances in 
English with a second cast— a perseverant 
operagoer could still see at least two dif- 
ferent singers in every part. Most impor- 
tant, he could compare the work of three 
very different conductors, all first-rate, 
and three sensational — I do not use the 
word lightly — Cinderellas. 

Cenerentola ought not to work at all. 
Who could love the fairy tale with all the 
fairy magic removed to please early nine- 
teenth-century Italian tastes and with all 
the roles rewritten to fit the typical Rossini 
cast? (The wicked stepmother becomes a 
basso stepfather, the fairy godmother 
dwindles to a homily-spouting courtier, 
and an extra part of a servant who 
switches places with the prince is dreamed 
up to accommodate a Figaro-style bari- 
tone.) But in fact, despite these apparent 
compromises, Cenerentola turns out to be 
Rossini's most heartfelt comedy. One is 
able to weep with Cinderella when she 
dreams by the fire, mourn with her when 
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her very existence is denied by her step- 
father, rejoice with her when her true-love 
prince discovers her identity, and forgive 
with her when she pardons the evildoers in 
the climactic final scene. Cenerentola is 
that most precious thing, a serious comic 
opera, and a trivial and cynical concoc- 
tion like The Barber of Seville, for all its 
good tunes, is not a patch on it. 

Stage director Grischa Asagaroff 
modeled both the DCO and the HGO pro- 
ductions on the San Francisco Opera 
staging that was directed and designed by 
Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. Ponnelle's version 
is typically (for him) formal, with all sorts 
of visual underlinings of the musical 
form, as when the singers in the Act II 
sextet bob up and down with each musical 
entrance. But, much to my relief, it is 
atypically straightforward, letting all 
Rossini's points come across without 
interference. A cumulative joy erupts with 
Cinderella's final aria, "Non piu mesta," 
that makes the Rossinian coloratura seem 
as natural an expression as laughter. 

Of course, that could be the case only if 
the right kind of coloratura is singing the 
aria, and it is still hard for me to believe 
that the two companies found three 
mezzo-sopranos to sing this staggeringly 
difficult role. I have written in this column 
previously about my passionate admira- 
tion for Frederica von Stade, the DCO 
Cinderella. She was everything one could 
hope for in a heroine— poignant in dis- 
tress, regal in triumph, using her aris- 



tocratic voice to noble effect throughout. 
Having seen her performance first, I 
ignorantly supposed the others would be 
anticlimactic. Imagine my delight, then, 
when Brenda Boozer, the HGO English 
series Cinderella, displayed a voice darker 
and even more beautiful in sound and, if 
anything, yet more accurate and exciting 
in technique. This young mezzo, who 
made her Metropolitan debut in Decem- 
ber and is already a visitor to the Tonight 
Show and other network television shows, 
is obviously a star in the making; she 
frankly didn't seem too happy to be ap- 
pearing in Houston's second-line cast, 
wearing the guess-where-they-dug-up- 
this-one costumes that HGO uses for its 
alternate casts. 

Princes and princesses come in threes in 
fairy tales, so it should not have been a 
surprise that the HGO Italian-version Cin- 
derella, Maria Ewing, was not a whit in- 
ferior to her two predecessors. This young 
star, who gained international renown in 
the Met's Dialogues of the Carmelites last 
season, made the most passionate of cin- 
dergirls and the most vivacious of prin- 
cesses. Her voice is not quite as beautiful 
as von Stade's or Boozer's, but she com- 
pensates with an extraordinary delicacy of 
coloration in intricate passagework. 

Each Cinderella had a master con- 
ductor to accompany her. DCO's Nicola 
Rescigno is a superb Rossinian. He con- 
sistently gets magnificent playing out of 
the DCO orchestra, and he makes comic 
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operas sparkle like polished crystal. But 
where has the maestro picked up his new, 
all-too-consistent habit of drowning out 
his singers? Rescigno conducts almost 
nothing but opera, and it is surprising as 
well as alarming that he should be guihy 
of so grave a fault as putting himself 
before his singers. HGO's two conductors 
were Raymond Leppard (for three Italian 
performances) and C. William Harwood 
(for the English and the final Italian per- 
formances). Neither got playing as 
polished and refined as Rescigno's, but 
both combined a firm grasp of Rossini's 
dramatic line with gentlemanly consid- 
eration for their singers. Harwood led a 
more slashing, animated Cenerentola, 
while Leppard lovingly brought out more 
of the exquisite detail of the score. One of 
the most heartening developments at 
HGO over the last five years has been the 
progressive commitment to more dis- 
tinguished conductors, and in this 
category the young American Harwood 
fits as securely as the famous Englishman 
Leppard, who has recently settled in this 
country. 

Two of the singers common to the Ital- 
ian versions of the opera in Dallas and 
Houston were well known and, I am sure, 
eagerly anticipated in both places. Paolo 
Montarsolo once again showed that he is 
the definitive basso buffo of our time as 
Don Magnifico, the horribly wicked, 
hideously funny, and terribly endearing 
stepfather. This man milks an audience as 
if it were a tame barnyard cow. Rockwell 
Blake, the prince, was a little out of voice 
on opening night in Dallas, but at the Sun- 
day matinee in Houston he proved again 
that he has few peers among light tenors 
in agility and discipline. His English- 
language counterpart, HGO regular Car- 
roll Freeman, needs to be warned against 
spoiling what could be a major career by 
ugly spread vowel sounds and a sometimes 
supercilious, insincere stage manner. 
Claudio Desderi, the comic valet in Dallas 
and Houston, uses his real Italian baritone 
roughly, but is a good comic actor. Both 
of the basses singing Alidoro, the philo- 
sophical courtier that Rossini substitutes 
for the fairy godmother, were most im- 
pressive. DCO's John-Paul Bogart had 
the more commanding stage presence, 
which he needed to flesh out Ponnelle's 
rather supernatural interpretation of the 
role, but HGO's Richard Vernon, yet 
another of the company's Houston Opera 
Studio discoveries, has one of the most 
beautiful bass voices gracing an American 
stage today. 

Ponnelle's monochromatic sets and 
cheery costumes added much to the festive 
mood of the opera, and DCO and HGO 
saved transportation costs since the com- 
panies could ship them quickly along In- 
terstate 45. It might have proved a dis- 
appointment to the opera buffs who see 
the work of both companies that the two 
productions were so similar, but as far as I 
am concerned, when they are this good, 
the more Cenerentolas the better.^ 
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Popular Music 



by Joe Nick Patoski 



The party isn't over for Willie Nelson. 



WILLIE AND THE 
POWER BOYS 



The neiu year's records tell us that Nelson's sounding inconsistent, 
ZZ Top's still got the power, C&W's still hot, and punk ain't dead. 



It's been several years since the 
record racks offered a new Willie 
Nelson album of new Willie Nelson 
I songs. Obviously the demands of 
concert tours and a budding film career 
have placed a strain on his creative pen- 
manship. So it's not too surprising to 
discover that two recent Willie Nelson 
albums released almost simultaneously are 
concept albums that touch both the high 
and the low points of his current career as 
a song stylist. On the plus side is Pretty 
Paper (Columbia JC 36189), the kind of 
Christmas album that appeals to kiddies 
and grandparents alike. Most of the 
twelve selections are of a festive, non- 
religious nature, epitomized by a bouncy 
"Frosty the Snowman" featuring the 
unusual juxtaposition of Booker T. 
Jones' Memphis-soul organ and Nelson's 
acoustic guitar. The title song, "Pretty 
Paper," is his own Christmas tune about 
the blind couple who used tq sing in front 
of Leonard's Department Store in Fort 
Worth. 

Considering Nelson's distinctive vocal 
talents, I should have enjoyed Willie 
Nelson Sings Kristofferson (Columbia JC 
36188) equally as well. Kristofferson's fat 
catalog of songs is certainly worth cover- 
ing, and Nelson's renderings, especially of 
ballads like "Help Me Make It Through 
the Night" and "For the Good Times," 
are generally on a par with Pretty Paper's 
songs. But after tackling in song such sub- 
jects as Lefty Frizzell, Jesus as Trouble- 



maker, Irving Berhn, and Life on the 
Road, Nelson here seems listless by com- 
parison. Maybe it's my reluctance to ac- 
cept him as solely a pop interpreter and 
forget that he was once a brilliant com- 
poser, too. Unlike others in his profes- 
sion, Willie Nelson could put out an 
album of Lithuanian folk tunes and get 
away with it. He can even be lazy if he 
feels like it. But sometimes I wish he felt 
like it only on special occasions instead of 
all year round. 

I don't know if ZZ Top is sounding 
more mature or I'm thinking more like a 
teenager, but Degiiello (Warner Brothers 
HS 3361), the band's first album in three 
years, strikes me as a more intelligent, 
good-humored, and well-executed pack- 
age than the previous releases from 
this mainstream American rock group. It 
used to be easy to dismiss the Top as 
Texas' version of Cream, Grand Funk, or 
any similar power trio all too content with 
overwhelming its audience in a wash of 
white noise. But several qualities surface 
on Degiiello that distinguish ZZ Top from 
the rest of the boogie boys: Billy Gibbons' 
versatility as a guitarist, which is especially 
clear on his subtle approach to "A Fool 
for Your Stockings"; the band's cameo 
appearance as a three-piece saxophone 
section; no fewer than three cruising 
songs— "She Loves My Automobile," 
"I'm Bad, I'm Nationwide," and "Manic 
Mechanic"; and glorification of fading 
American institutions like Lucky Strikes, 



Cadillacs, and spike heels. 

Dallas rock in my mind has never been 
particularly distinctive, but two recent 
albums give me hope that there is more to 
Big D than copy bands playing Ted 
Nugent-style dinosaur rock. Are We Too 
Late for the Trend . . . (ESR Records 
LP #1; available for $6.30 from ESR Ltd., 
1901 Laws St., Dallas 75202), the first 
various-artists LP of Texas punk rock, 
chronicles the Dallas New Wave scene. 
Some of the thirteen groups on the record 
appear bent on spurring the sale of 
earplugs, while others sound merely 
forgettable, but there's enough actual and 
potential talent to make the album in- 
teresting. At the top of my list are the 
Vomit Pigs' (sic) "My Face Is on Your 
Lunchbox," a punchy, whimsical varia- 
tion on the rock-star-as-modern-hero 
theme that would wear well on a band like 
the Kinks, and the two songs by the Dirkx 
family, an economical trio oozing juvenile 
enthusiasm that is alternately identified as 
the Telefones and E= MC^. 

Kenny Daniel — whose sixties band, 
Kenny and the Kasuals, was a seminal in- 
fiuence for New Wave music in Dallas and 
the rest of the world — has decided to step 
from the sidelines into the fray with Ken- 
ny and the Kasuals - Garage Kings (Mark 
Records, LP 7000; available for $7.98 
from Mark Records Ltd., P.O. Box 
57093, Dallas 75207). Considering that 
Kenny's celebrity status in the sixties came 
from an obscure cover album of English 
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"It's not New 
Wave — or Old 
Wave, for that 
matter — but I 
like it." 



rock hits, he's working at a disadvantage 
with untested original material and a fresh 
lineup of Kasuals. But the new Kenny 
holds up decently enough with a smatter- 
ing of power-pop numbers like "Candy, 
Little Girl" and "(C'mon) Shake It," a 
quasi-funk piece called "Why Did We 
Ever," and a gospel offering, "Jesus 
(Arms of Love)." It's not New Wave — Or 
Old Wave, for that matter— but I like it. 
Also recommended: 

•Very Early Delbert McCUnton Volume 
Two (LeCam LCS-505A; available for $7 
from LeCam Records, P.O. Box 11152, 
Fort Worth 76110). From the vaults of 
Major Bill Smith, more vintage Delbert, 
including his interpretation of "Hey! 
Baby." The major's production qualities 
aren't the best, but I'll take this over Del- 
bert's recent Capricorn albums any day. 

•Ernest Tubb— The Legend and the 
Legacy, Volume One (Cachet CL 3-3001). 
The Texas Troubadour is joined by a cast 
of country superstars for duets on some of 
his greatest hits. Though he's 65, Tubb 
outsings and outshines most of his guests. 

•Various Artists— Rock-It Rock/Olym- 
pic Rock, Volume Two (Rock-It Records 
RIO-lOOl; for information write Bill 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 504, Deer Park 77536). 
A schizophrenic album of hillbilly boogie, 
half of it culled from the Olympic Records 
catalog and the other half from several 
small Southern record labels. 

•Skunks, "Earthquake Shake" b/w 
"Can't Get Loose" (Skunks Records 
SR-1; available for $1.50 in most Austin 
record stores; or for information write 
George Hammerlein, 1201 S. Congress 
#420, Austin 78704). Talk about garage 
bands — this was recorded in the band's 
living room. "Can't Get Loose" is a 
throbbing, splendidly fey three-chord 
rock love song. "Earthquake Shake" you 
can have. But one out of two ain't bad. 

•Standing Waves, "Early Warning"/ 
"No Judy"/"Love Why Not" (Classified 
Records three-song extended-play record 
available for $3 from Classified 
Records, 5404-B Woodrow, Austin 
78756). The Waves could be pigeonholed 
as our state's token art rock band but for 
the fact they've garnered considerable air- 
play on my local AM radio station with 
this record. They turn out to be the most 
palatable New Wave pop band in Texas. 

•Lost Highway (David Godine, Inc., 
$8.95), by Peter Guralnick. This book of 
profiles of rock 'n' roll stars and their 
precursors has particularly interesting 
chapters on Bobby Bland, Howlin' Wolf, 
Ernest Tubb, and Hank Williams. 
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An invitation to the Midland Jazz Classic got you the best horn-playing around, from (I. to r.) Zoot Sims, Bill Watrous, and A I Cohn. 



LOVE FOR SALE 



The countiy's best jazz musicians meet the countiy's most ardent jazz 
lovers at an affair of the heart in Midland. 



In 1977 an energetic petroleum geol- 
ogist from Midland named Max 
Christensen, who also owns the Mid- 
land Cubs baseball team, rounded 
up 22 sponsors, got them to put up a thou- 
sand dollars apiece, and founded the 
Midland Jazz Association. Its primary ac- 
tivity was holding a jazz party, the precur- 
sor of which was held thirteen years ago 
when Colorado millionaire Dick Gibson 
threw his first annual jazz soiree at his 
home in Colorado Springs. Gibson's idea 
spread, and in the early seventies a few 
well-heeled cognoscenti in Odessa estab- 
lished a jazz party. Scottsdale and Pine 
Bluff parties followed, and small private 
jazz festivals began to pop up all over the 
country. 

Christensen wanted to hear more ex- 
tended performances than those allowed 
by the tightly packed, get-'em-on, get- 
'em-off, three-day Colorado schedule. 
So each November the Midland Jazz 
Classic runs six days, with a couple of 
dozen musicians instead of half a hun- 
dred. Attendance is by invitation, and 
ticket sales stop at four hundred. Those 
who attend, including the founders, pay 
$100 per person for five nights and one 
afternoon of music, sit at reserved tables, 
and buy their own drinks. The musicians 
are given room and board at the Hilton, 
where the Classic is held, and are paid 
about $800 for the week, considerably less 
than many of them would be earning in 
the studios of Los Angeles and New York. 
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They do it just for love. 

For the 1979 Classic, the musicians were 
Milt Hinton, Jack Lesberg, and Michael 
Moore, bass; Johnny Mince, Abe Most, 
Bob Wilber, Al Cohn, and Zoot Sims, 
reeds; Jackie Williams, Gus Johnson, and 
Mousie Alexander, drums; Cal Collins, 
guitar; Dick Hyman, Dave McKenna, and 
Ralph Sutton, piano; Urbie Green, Al 
Grey, and Bill Watrous, trombone; Ruby 
Braff, Pee Wee Erwin, and Joe Wilder, 
trumpet; Terry Gibbs, vibes; and Carole 
Sloane, vocals. 

Although the audience contained a 
sprinkling of people in their twenties and 
thirties, most were middle-aged or older, 
as are most of the musicians. It was 
fascinating and unexpected during a 
notably intense "I Got Rhythm" to see so 
many members of the Welk generation 
popping, snapping, nodding, and tapping 
in absolute and accurate observance of the 
beat. Conversations with some of the re- 
tirees who frequent the jazz party circuit 
disclosed their encyclopedic knowledge of 
the history of the music, and an informed 
appreciation of individualized styles. I 
overheard a Sunday morning lobby con- 
versation between an octogenarian and 
cornetist Pee Wee Erwin in which the 
elderly man delineated the fine points of 
Bix Beiderbecke's phrasing, referring to 
Bix's solos by tune and record label. 
Several of the fans seemed equally in- 
formed not only about music of the twen- 
ties and thirties but also about Miles 



Davis, Freddie Hubbard, and other repre- 
sentatives of newer styles. 

Christensen calls upon Jack Lesberg, 
the bassist whose varied past includes 
lengthy stays with Louis Armstrong and 
with the New York City Symphony under 
Leonard Bernstein, to be his musical 
director. Lesberg assigns the combina- 
tions of musicians and lets the players 
decide on their own material. Often, the 
results are surprisingly unorthodox. One 
night, Dick Hyman unveiled a series of 
chamber arrangements of Irving Berlin 
songs for a quintet that included Wilber 
and Erwin. "All Alone by the Telephone" 
was done in the style of gospel music. 
"Soft Lights and Sweet Music" was in- 
troduced by Hyman as "not soft and 
sweet, but loud and hot." It culminated in 
a series of drum /bass exchanges between 
Jackie Williams and Milt Hinton in which 
the men began trading four-bar phrases 
and worked down to trading single bars. 
It might have gone mashed potatoes at 
their lickety-split tempo, but it remained 
crisp and very funny. Hyman's tribute to 
Fats Waller in the same piece was just one 
instance of his uncanny assimilation of the 
styles of the major pianists from James P. 
Johnson to Cecil Taylor. The unques- 
tioned high point of the set was a gorgeous 
cadenza by Erwin at the end of "How 
Deep Is the Ocean." Erwin, who at 66 is 
short, stout, bespectacled, and looks like 
your friendly neighborhood hardware 
dealer, is probably the most underrated 
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energy erupts in which assassi- 
nations, revolution, militan 
combat and the emergence of 
the second Republic of Texas 
follow. 
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trumpeter of his generation. His fame as a 
Benny Goodman and Tommy Dorsey 
sideman dissolved in years of studio work, 
and it wasn't until he started as a regular 
on the party circuit and a member of the 
New York Jazz Repertory Company that 
jazz listeners started paying serious atten- 
tion to him again. 

In a later set, after Erwin and Zoot 
Sims had led the ensemble in a blistering 
conclusion to "I Want to Be Happy," 
they got a standing ovation and stood 
grinning at each other like schoolboys 
who had just won special awards for ram- 
bunctiousness. Sims' tone has darkened 
over the years to the point that his sound 
is no longer like that of his inspiration, 
Lester Young. The same is true of Sims' 
tenor alter ego, Al Cohn. But their easy 
swing remains in the Young-Count Basic 
tradition, and it is such a flexible tradition 
that no matter who they play with, they 
fit. Sims was perfect in his soft, abstract 
obligatos behind Carol Sloane, and he 
was perfect in the Dixieland treatment of 
"Just a Closer Walk With Thee" with Er- 
win, Johnny Mince, and Al Grey. 

Cohn, heavily in demand for his com- 
posing and arranging talents, played 
relatively little between 1960 and 1974. I 
remember encountering him in 1973 when 
he was orchestrating the Broadway hit 
Raisin during its Washington breaking-in 
period. The money was good, he said, but 
the work was hard and gave him few of 
the satisfactions of playing jazz. Now 
Cohn accepts a few major television 
writing jobs each year and concentrates 
on his horn. He has never played with 
more intensity, conviction, or lyricism. It 
seemed to me in Midland that, chorus for 
chorus, Cohn was examining the inner- 
most possibilities of the music with more 
consistent profundity than any other 
player. A lingering image is Cohn looking 
over Terry Gibbs' shoulder during the 
vibraharpist's brilliant solo on "After 
You've Gone," studying the keyboard as 
intently as a Talmudic scholar searching 
for revelations, then launching into his 
own solo as if he'd found them. 

Johnny Mince's gutty baritone sax was 
an unexpected pleasure at Midland, and 
his deep, woody sound in the low register 
of the clarinet on "St. Louis Blues" was a 
highlight of the performance. Mince, 
Erwin, and Sims were superb, but Grey 
won the crowd with a classic plunger- 
trombone exposition of ihe verse. 

Grey is one of the few trombonists to 
have mastered the plunger technique (vir- 
tually invented by Tricky Sam Nanton of 
Duke Ellington's band), and he uses it 
with lightning speed and unfailing good 
humor. In matters of technique he is at 
least matched by Bill Watrous and Urbie 
Green, both of whom play with such flu- 
idity that the listener may suddenly realize 
as he hears their solos that he has been 
taking the impossible for granted. 
Watrous is more likely to be overtly showy 
than Green, who can play with dazzling 
speed at low volume. Both are thought of 



as bop or postbop players, but both dem- 
onstrated in a version of "Fidgety 
Feet" that approached careless abandon 
that the spirit of traditional jazz is with 
them. Green, tightly muted, ripped off a 
series of whoops and hollers that had the 
other musicians raising their eyebrows. 

Christensen, the Midland impresario, 
refuses to categorize his approach to 
music, and he gets no argument from the 
musicians he hires. Though it is safe to say 
that they are all in a wide mainstream of 
jazz, it would be foolish to try to find 
pigeonholes for any of the players heard 
at the Hilton. Ruby Braff's every chorus is 
in some way a tribute to Louis Arm- 
strong, but that can be said of most cornet 
or trumpet players of Braff's generation, 
and Braff's work contains allusions to 
Roy Eldridge and Dizzy Gillespie as well. 
He is beyond category, to borrow Duke 
Ellington's phrase. To hear Braff in a 
variety of settings over two days was to be 
again impressed with the breadth he 
shares with musicians like Cohn and Sims 
and, indeed, with most of the players at 
Midland. Braff's smoothness, harmonic 
daring, and control were nowhere more 
apparent than in his duets with Hyman at 
the organ. The pairing was inspired, and 
on "Chloe," Braff combined elements of 
Armstrong and Gillespie into a solo that 
could be annotated and studied as a kind 
of capsule history of jazz trumpet. In 
another set, trading phrases with Cohn 
and Gibbs, he split one four-bar phrase 
evenly between quotes from Armstrong 
and the bebop trumpeter Fats Navarro. 

Joe Wilder, a trumpeter whose studio 
demands have kept him off the streets for 
25 years, is famous among his peers for a 
tone so lustrous that he has been engaged 
to play as few as four bars because only 
his sound would fulfill the demands of the 
arrangement. But Wilder is also a first- 
class improviser, and if his soloing can 
sometimes seem too controlled, too 
smooth, he can surprise you with explo- 
sive quotes — like the snatches of "Moose 
the Mooche" woven into his solo on "Ex- 
actly Like You" — and with his plunger 
work on "Cottontail," in which he 
evoked Cootie Williams' days of glory 
with Duke Ellington. In the same set. Bob 
Wilber's alto saxophone on "Passion 
Flower" was as close to the sound and 
spirit of the late Johnny Hodges as could 
be imagined. Wilber displayed an enor- 
mous knowledge of ihe styles of the sax- 
ophone giants and an ability to incor- 
porate them into his playing, whether im- 
itating Hodges on "Passion Flower," 
transposing to alto sax the famous Ben 
Webster tenor sax solo on "Cottontail," 
or mixing aspects of Hodges and Charlie 
Parker in a stimulating chorus on "Take 
the A Train." When he was a teenager, 
Wilber recorded with Sidney Bechet. For 
too long he was unfairly considered an 
aging wunderkind. But he has been in- 
creasingly impressive in recent years. 
Wilber's playing has taken on a quality 
described by one of his biggest fans at the 
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Midland Classic as "testicular." 

The rhythm sections contained various 
combinations of Hinton, Lesberg, and 
Moore on bass; McKenna, Hyman, and 
Sutton at the piano; drummers Johnson, 
Williams, and Alexander; and guitarist 
Collins. The sections were smooth and 
powerful, swinging with a uniformly light 
touch that is the hallmark of the best pro- 
fessionals. That is, there was no bashing, 
regardless of the demands of tempo or the 
level of enthusiasm. The three drummers 
are masters of wire brushes; not all good 
drummers are. There were also laudable 
solos from all the rhythm players, but 
not to single out McKenna and Collins 
would be too democratic. 

While Hyman is able to play like vir- 
tually every major jazz pianist he has ever 
heard, and Sutton is an inspired graduate 
student of the Fats Waller school, McKen- 
na is an original. Using elements of every- 
one from Waller and Art Tatum to Lennie 
Tristano, Bud Powell, and Bill Evans, 
McKenna has forged a style based on roll- 
ing vigor in the left hand and a melding of 
single-note lines with orchestral voicings 
in the right. He loves harmonic adventur- 
ing and frequently has elements of stride 
and bebop going at the same time, blend- 
ing them into an idiom identifiable only as 
McKenna. A typical McKenna gambit: 
during a steaming solo on "Things Ain't 
What They Used to Be" he came out of a 
chorus of shouting stride piano that 
would have had Waller beaming into an 
interpolation of Horace Silver's hip 
postbop anthem "Room 608," seamlessly 
and logically. 

Cal Collins is a 46- year-old Indianan 
who spent 25 years playing nondescript 
jobs in the Midwest, was discovered by 
Jack Sheldon and Benny Goodman, and 
is astounding everyone who hears him. He 
calls himself a "rural type," and the roots 
of his style go back to the Southwestern 
tradition best exemplified by Charlie 
Christian. Collins performed luminously 
every night in Midland. But his apoget 
came during an "I Got Rhythm" in which 
Mince, Braff, Sims, Watrous, and Sutton 
had each cranked the intensity of the 
swing up another notch. Then Collins blew 
in, riffing behind his own solo, playing 
duets with himself, turning the time every 
which way but loose, and finally executing 
little rhythmic-melodic jokes that reduced 
everyone on the stand, including himself, 
to belly laughs. It was one of the funniest 
moments I've witnessed, and it had abso- 
lute musical validity at a fever pitch of 
swing. 

Collins was a part of the Terry Gibbs 
group that created another moment of 
high excitement. The occasion was Gibbs' 
salute to Benny Goodman, with Abe Most 
as Goodman, Hyman as Teddy Wilson, 
Gibbs as Lionel Hampton, and Collins as 
Charlie Christian. Drummer Jackie 
Williams and bassist Milt Hinton, ex- 
perienced arsonists, joined CoUins' 
rhythm guitar to help build a fire under 
Gibbs on "Air Mail Special." The fastest 
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of vibists, Gibbs has never been known to 
need a fire to get hot. But the additional 
energy inspired him to a series of choruses 
so intensely swinging that Gibbs looked 
momentarily astonished at what he had 
wrought. In the same set, Hinton, who is 
69, looks 49, and plays as if he were 29, 
was featured in a beautiful solo on "These 
Foolish Things." A few moments later, 
on "It's Only a Paper Moon," the vir- 
tuoso bassist Michael Moore and the 
virtuoso trombonist Watrous traded 
four-bar phrases, each echoing the other's 
ideas while adding new ones in a way that 
amounted to a collaborative solo. 

Carol Sloane is one of the few major 
singers associated with jazz who is almost 
unknown to the public at large. She has 
rarely recorded, although there is a recent 
album available (Cottontail, Choice CRS, 
1025). Little had been heard from her 
since the sixties until 1975, when she 
returned to New York after an extended 
stay in North Carolina. Sloane is one of 
the few younger singers who has listened 
to and understands Mildred Bailey. She 
incorporates Bailey's lyrical purity into a 
style that also recognizes the tainted 
sweetness and enthusiasm for life of the 
young Billie Holliday and the not quite 
blas6 sophistication of Lee Wiley. Sloane 
had to go easy in Midland because she was 
recovering from laryngitis, but her clear 
voice, impeccable diction, musicianly 
phrasing, and confident swing were intact 
despite the reduced volume. Accompanied 
by Braff's cornet one night and Sims' 
tenor the next, Sloane performed mem- 
orably, the horns providing obligatos so 
successful it seems imperative that she do 
an album with them. Her Ellington med- 
ley culminated in "I Got It Bad and That 
Ain't Good," and Sloane sang the rarely 
heard verse with such quiet intensity that 
there was a collective gasp of recognition 
from the audience when she began the 
chorus. Sims' solo was an example of 
perfect ballad playing, and the inter- 
twined voices of the woman and the sax- 
ophone on the final chorus produced a su- 
premely beautiful moment. 

For the most part, the players at 
Midland knew each other well. Their 
styles were compatible. Although Max 
Christensen says he and his friends are in- 
terested in rotating musicians from year to 
year "to keep the Classic fresh," it seems 
unlikely that they will go outside the 
mainstream for freshness. They know 
something about music, and they know 
what they like. Certainly, no revo- 
lutionary music was heard, no trails were 
blazed. Virtually everything was played in 
straight 4/4 time, and harmonic structures 
were observed. It would be interesting to 
throw Freddie Hubbard, Sonny RoUins, 
or some members of the avant-garde into 
the mix to see what they would stimulate. 
But, aside from critics' unsolicited sug- 
gestions, there is no reason the Midland 
Jazz Association should do that. It's their 
party, and the music they are getting is 
fresh because it is timeless. # 
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Books 



by Stephen Harrigan 




John Updike writes of D-l-V-O-R-C-E. 



DR. UPDIKE 



What is the cure for cosmic loneliness? John Updike continues his 
research in Problems and Other Stories. 



roblems and Other Stories 
" by John Updike 
Knopf, $10 

The world that John Updike has 
been describing with such sadness and 
precision for the last twenty years is one of 
the most palpable creations of American 
literature. The place is radiant with loss 
and remembrance, every sensory impres- 
sion evokes exactly the tenor of a former 
and almost always happier life. One has 
only to leaf through this new book of 
stories to see that Updike's eye has never 
been sharper. He writes of "the lovely 
waste light of high summer," of a di- 
vorced man haunted by memories of a life 
he has put aside: "The motions of chang- 
ing a diaper still lived in Ferguson's 
hands, and the feel of a small child's gritty 
grasp on a single finger during the bedtime 
song." 

Updike's characters are entranced by 
this world but seldom equal to it. They are 
as helplessly enthralled as the protagonist 
of "Transaction," who engages a prosti- 
tute and finds that "her presence nearly 
submerged his spirit in wonder. She 
loomed without perspective, like an abut- 
ment frozen in the headlights the moment 
after a car goes out of control." 

The stories in Problems are typically, 
almost obsessively, about divorced or 
divorcing husbands and fathers. Updike's 
old standby Richard Maple is here, along 
with a Fraser and a Ferguson and such sly- 
ly named characters as Freddy Python 
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and Credo. The men have different jobs, 
different wives and mistresses and chil- 
dren, but none of them are really dis- 
tinguishable from each other. At his core 
each is the perennial Updike figure: the 
man who in some fashion or other has 
cast himself out of Eden, whose ungov- 
ernable sexual appetites are symptomatic 
of a broader, unappeasable sensual 
longing. 

In "Separating," which I believe is the 
best thing Updike has ever written, we 
have an unsparing portrait of a man 
leaving his family to live with another 
woman. He walks around his house, 
"replacing screens and sash cords, hinges 
and latches — a Houdini making things 
snug before his escape." He flubs the an- 
nouncement of the separation he had 
planned to deliver in a casual, offhand 
way to his children and breaks down sob- 
bing before them at the dinner table, "his 
daughter watching him from the other 
side of his pane of tears as if into a shop- 
window at something she coveted." 

The scene is agonizing, harrowing. The 
reader watches helplessly as Maple slowly 
drifts away from salvation: 

Beyond four knifeUke walls a 
new hfe for him waited vaguely. His 
skull cupped a secret, a white face, 
a face both frightened and sooth- 
ing, both strange and known, that 
he wanted to shield from teeu's, 
which he felt all about him, solid as 
the sunlight. 



"Separating" is not an isolated achieve- 
ment. Four or five other stories (including 
"Domestic Life in America" and "The 
Egg Race") are almost as good. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the other pieces are 
slightly evasive. Updike has always been a 
tinkerer, and at least half the stories in this 
volume display a mannerly experimental 
tone. The title story, for instance, is a 
domestic crisis revealed through the 
positing of a series of mathematical prob- 
lems. It is very clever, even elegant, but it 
strikes me as a highly cerebral form of 
doodling. Similarly, Updike begins the 
aforementioned "Transaction," an other- 
wise graphic story, with this teasing 
sentence: "In December of the year 
197 — , in the city of N — , a man of forty 
was walking toward his hotel close to the 
hour of midnight." 

I have no taste for this sort of thing as a 
reader. I don't like to be toyed with; I 
miss that artful, confiding tone, that trust 
in the discretion of the reader, that char- 
acterizes Updike's most successful works. 
Even so, I count Problems a success. At 
its least engaging, Updike's prose in this 
book is merely brilliant; at its best it glows 
in the dark. 
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THAT RATTLE - 
BRAINEQ PONAUP 

A PRESENT/ 
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The most conniving of wealthy water- 
fowl: Carl Barks' lovable Uncle Scrooge 
the octillionaire waterfowl, represent the 
highest achievement of the gentle comic 
book strain that featured biped animals 
and brightly colored, uncluttered panels. 
The typical story usually had some palmi- 
ped or ungulate coping with ants at a pic- 
nic, harboring an escaped circus elephant, 
or taken unaware at a surprise birthday 
party. Not very sophisticated stuff. Most 
kids with any ambition moved on to hard- 
core comics like Sergeant Rock or Black- 
hawk. 

Uncle Scrooge was different, as this an- 
thology of that classic comic book makes 
clear. Author Carl Barks, under the aegis 
of Walt Disney, had the great miser pur- 
suing his avaricious schemes to remote 
corners of the globe, even into outer 
space. Scrooge was always accompanied 
by the improbably resourceful Junior 
Woodchucks Huey, Dewey, and Louie 
and their chronically flustered "Unca" 
Donald. Hot on their trail would be the 
Beagle Boys, a trio of canine cons with 
four days of stubble on their muzzles. The 
locales were always diligently researched 
and compelling, drawn with a credibility 
that was not undermined by, for instance, 
the appearance in the Sahara Desert of a 
tribe of miniature Bedouin ducks. 

I wish I could say that the present 
volume is the definitive Uncle Scrooge 
collection. While many of the classics are 
collected here (among them "The Twenty- 
Four Carat Moon" and "Crown of the 
Mayas"), I could not find two stories I 
remember vividly, one that took place on 
the Sargasso Sea and another about the 
search for the perfect scone. No matter. 
All but the most fanatic Scrooge scholars 
are bound to be delighted by this book. 
Barks' work has aged well; Uncle Scrooge 
is still evocative, funny ("Oh, my 
goodness," says a Venusian marooned on 
the moon, "what I wouldn't give for a 
dish of boiled skunk cabbage") and — as I 
discovered upon trying to identify the 
species of a subsidiary character that was 
human in every respect except a wet black 
nose — occasionally disturbing. # 
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VANISHING STEAK 

(Continued from pane 95) 

toughest in the world," complains Don 
Freedman, "but mine really is." A visitor 
to the slaughterhouse might find Freed- 
man' s claim hard to credit as he passes the 
packer's neat little Mercedes sports car, 
license plates bearing his nickname, Duck. 
What's so hard about a nice family busi- 
ness where the whole clan can get together 
and eat catered lasagna at lunchtime? In 
truth, the beef-packing business is in tur- 
moil, and enterprises like Freedman's 
must find edges like the technological in- 
novation of electrical stimulation to keep 
afloat. Houston once had seven or eight 
slaughterhouses. Freedman's is the only 
one still in business. 

Cattle used to be slaughtered close to 
the places where the meat would be sold 
and eaten. Refrigerated shipping has now 
made it cheaper to slaughter the cattle 
where they are raised or fattened — where 
grain or corn is readily available and inex- 
pensive. The animals that remain for ur- 
ban packers like Freedman's are often not 
the ones raised to be quality eating beef. 
Of the cattle slaughtered weekly (a mil- 
lion or so pounds) at Freedman's plant a 
few miles north of downtown Houston, 
many are young, grass-fed animals weigh- 
ing in at around seven hundred pounds, a 
size now often sold in the markets as 
"light," "baby," or "Texas" beef. Many 
others are worn-out dairy cows or super- 
annuated bulls fit only for grinding up; 
most of the hamburger at the supermarket 
is a mixture of meat from such animals 
and trimmings from more desirable sides 
of beef. To stay in business, a packer must 
consistently guess from looking at animals 
of all sorts just what the return from them 
will be in quantity and quality of meat and 
how much the market will bear of each 
variety. 



A fter t 
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fter the sides of beef of all the 
various kinds have been in 
refrigeration for a sufficient 
number of hours, they are 
eligible for USDA inspec- 
tion. The initial inspection is a com- 
pulsory check to see that the animal is 
healthy and safe to eat. The second, op- 
tional inspection is the grading process. 
Since 1927, beef has been graded for qual- 
ity; since 1965, for "yield" as well. (These 
days, wholesale buyers often pay more at- 
tention to the yield than to the quality 
grade, because it indicates the amount of 
salable meat a carcass will give in relation 
to its weight.) 

The USDA grader at Freedman's — it 
took the permission of four bureaucrats in 
Dallas, Washington, and Amarillo for me 
to talk to him — is Bill Eisert. He loves 
meat. I don't mean that he loves to eat 
meat, or even that he loves the meat 
business. He seems to love the thing itself, 
to want to learn all there is to know about 
it, to cherish it for what it is. Eisert comes 
to Freedman's at five o'clock every work- 



ing morning, puts on the heavily insulated 
jacket, gloves, and butcher's coat re- 
quired for entry into the refrigerated 
storage rooms, and begins his minute in- 
spection of all the carcasses for which 
grading has been requested. 

Most consumers are vaguely familiar 
with the quality grades. USDA choice is 
the most common grade found at super- 
markets in affluent neighborhoods, and it 
is usually worth the meat vendor's while 
to have the beef graded if it will meet the 
standards for choice. The wholesale price 
of a choice beef carcass is about 4 cents a 
pound higher than an ungraded one, a sig- 
nificant amount when you consider that a 
large independent packer like Freedman's 
sells some seven million pounds of choice 
a year. There is one grade above choice — 
prime — and six below: good, standard, 
commercial, utility, cutter, and canner. 
As some of the names imply, these less 
desirable grades have fairly specialized 
uses, especially those near the lower end 
of the list. Commercial beef meets many 
of the requirements for the higher 
gradings but is from an animal that is too 
old to be tender enough for eating as 
untenderized steak. Many of the animals 
that fit into these lowdr brackets (often 
they are never officially graded) end up as 
ground meat or punctured with dozens of 
tiny needles and saturated with solutions 
of a tenderizer such as papain. Eventually 
they may find their way to bargain-base- 
ment "steak" restaurants, where they 
make good eating for those who don't 
mind taking their meat flavored with over- 
tones of rotten papaya. 

As Eisert makes the rounds of the sides 
of beef to be graded for the day, his prac- 
ticed eye sizes up each hanging half of a 
carcass as quickly and intuitively as a high 
school boy assigns each girl in his class a 
rating on looks between one and ten. He 
then rolls it U.S. choice or good or what- 
ever; the familiar purple stamps are im- 
printed by a device that works like a paint 
roller. There are objective standards for 
Eisert's guidance — legally binding numer- 
ical specifications, comparative charts and 
photographs — but they all address the 
same issues. Essentially, the grader is at- 
tempting to judge the maturity of the 
meat and its quality. First he looks at the 
exposed end of the ribeye section. He 
looks at the color and texture of the lean 
— darker and coarser meat means that the 
animal is older and more mature — and 
notes the degree to which the cartilage in 
the ribs has ossified into true bone. One of 
the most important gauges of the quality 
grade is the amount of marbling — how 
rich a network of tiny veins of fat has in- 
vaded the lean, muscled area of the rib- 
eye. The degree of marbling for each 
grade of beef is rigidly specified by the 
government. The minimum standards for 
the various grades are: "practically 
devoid" of marbling for standard, 
"slight" for good, a "small amount" for 
choice, and "slightly abundant" for 
prime. A fairly wide range of variation is 
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possible within each grade. There are 
three degrees of marbling classified as 
suitable for choice, and the amount of 
marbling in a prime steak could pre- 
sumably stretch out toward infinity. Most 
of these standards involve a certain 
amount of judgment. Where does pink 
meat end and red begin? 

The size of the animal being graded — 
and thus its age and the length of time it 
spent in a feedlot — is a more or less 
reliable index of the grade it will receive. 
In general, a dressed animal that weighs 
600 pounds and up — which means it 
weighed 1000 pounds or more on the hoof 
— is a likely candidate for being graded 
choice. Probably the animal was between 
18 and 24 months old and spent the last 
four to five months of its life indulging 
itself on a feedlot. Eight hundred pounds 
on the hoof would be about the lowest 
weight for a choice animal; 900 to 1200 
would be more typical and more de- 
sirable. For prime, only 2 per cent of 
graded beef today, animals usually weigh 
lOSO to 1800 pounds. As with any living 
thing, however, a certain amount of 
chance is involved. "It would be nice if 
you could plug them like a watermelon to 
see if they're ripe," muses Eisert, "but 
you can't." 

Just how trustworthy is the guarantee 
conferred by that purple stamp? I found 
widespread skepticism about the relia- 
bility of the whole USDA grading system. 
Any meat portrayed as prime is especially 
suspect. One merchant who sells prime 



beef confided that he believes 80 per cent 
of all meat rolled prime would in fact be 
graded choice if the legal standards were 
being applied properly. A butcher friend 
of mine laughed at me when I told him I 
had eaten a prime steak a few nights 
before. "You mean top of the choice," he 
said. When I responded, "No, I said 
prime," he gave me a knowing smile and 
said, "You're writing a story, and you're 
still that naive?" 

There is also a lot of skepticism that it 
makes much difference whether a specific 
piece of meat is labeled prime or choice. 
One restaurateur whose steaks I have 
always found exemplary said that he buys 
prime from his supplier when it is avail- 
able, which is less than half the time, but 
that he thought it didn't really matter. 
Proper aging will make a more noticeable 
difference in the quality of a steak than a 
degree or two of additional marbling, it is 
true. At the restaurant in question most of 
the steak served is tenderloin, which is 
Hkely to be tender no matter what kind of 
animal it is from, so perhaps the man was 
right. But anyone who has had a prime, 
well-aged sirloin strip properly cooked is 
unlikely to give up caring that such 
wonders are disappearing. 

Given the essentially subjective process 
of quality- and yield-grading, some 
chicanery may well go on, in the grading 
itself and (I would guess more often) in 
the retail stage, where labeling can 
become vague and promises to the con- 
sumer are made to be broken. I once 



noticed a steak in a restaurant's refrig- 
erated display case, for instance, that was 
distinctly advertised on the menu as 
USDA choice and just as distinctly had a 
bright purple "USDA good" stamped on 
its fatty outside. But again, I wonder just 
how much difference it makes to most 
steak eaters how old an animal they are 
eating and how much fat is marbled 
through the muscles of the meat. We live 
in an age when "light" beers and tasteless 
spirits hke vodka are cornering their 
markets, when the desire to keep one's 
weight down coincides well with a taste 
for food with less taste. If you put a prime 
steak and a good steak of equal weight 
and price before consumers without ex- 
plaining the difference, 1 daresay at least 
half would unhesitatingly cut into the 
good steak — so much less fat to contend 
with, you know. 

"^F hat does a Texan do if 

/ he does have a taste 
t^L I for aged prime beef, 
though? If he wants to eat 
▼ ▼ it in a steakhouse, he will 
have to choose very, very carefully. There 
are probably only three steakhouses in 
Houston, for instance, that make it a rule 
to serve prime beef: Brenner's, the Palm, 
and Ruth's Chris Steak House. They are 
unique enterprises in Texas — cathedrals 
of conspicuous consumption, where a 
steak with a salad and a i>otato might cost 
you $17.50 or $18.50, or a steak by itself, 
with none of the trimmings, $14.50. These 
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temples of beef are competing for a very 
small market, and to run one of them, be- 
lieve it or not, you can't be in it just for 
the money. 

The motive for owning a place like 
Ruth's Chris Steak House, according to 
Bob Ruby, who owns the Houston 
branch, is "to have your own little stage." 
Ruby, a large man in his early forties who 
is always ready with a joke, had show-biz 
rather than restaurant experience before 
opening this Ruth's Chris; he had pre- 
viously had his own radio show in New 
Orleans and before that had sung profes- 
sionally. Now he takes out his funnyman 
energies in a restaurant newsletter handed 
out free with every meal, in which he signs 
himself "Big Steak," and in his glad- 
handing circuit of tables at each mealtime. 
He proves every day his belief in his own 
maxim that what it takes to make a res- 
taurant a success is an intense desire to 
please. 

The original Ruth's Chris Steak House 
is a famous New Orleans haunt. The res- 
taurant got its odd name when a woman 
named Ruth bought out a place called the 
Chris Steak House and wanted to put her 
own name on it without losing continuity. 
She now sells franchises, and when Bob 
Ruby decided to open a luxury steakhouse 
in Houston he bought one. If it seems 
strange that such a personal business bears 
two other people's names, Ruby has a 
simple explanation. Buying a franchise 
was the only way he could feel certain that 
he would be able to get the kind of prime, 



corn-fed beef he wanted. That kind of 
beef is so scarce today that one guy can't 
have enough clout to get it shipped con- 
sistently. All the franchises must agree to 
buy from the same packer in Chicago, 
which guarantees a steady supply of a very 
scarce commodity. 

All the steaks shipped to the restaurant 
are supposed to be corn-fed, which is 
another reason for ordering from Chi- 
cago. Cattle in Texas are fattened on 
grain, and corn has the reputation of 
building better-tasting beef. The meat is 
trucked in fresh. The Chicago packer 
hangs the carcass in his cooler for ten 
days, then cuts it up into smaller sections 
for shipment. The whole loins— which 
Ruby's butcher-chef will cut into tender- 
loin, short loin, ribeye loin, and boneless 
strip loin — are sealed in heavy plastic 
Cryovac wrappings for their long journey, 
and they age for an additional ten days in 
the plastic. After they are broken out of 
the wrapping, the pieces of beef must be 
divided into steaks and sold in two days or 
they will spoil. 

Shipping in plastic is now routine in the 
beef industry, and I have severe doubts 
about it. Every Dallas supermarket chain 
except Minyard's cuts up its sides of beef 
at a central location and trucks the plastic- 
wrapped pieces in to the neighborhood 
stores. Most of the chain steakhouses use 
the same procedure, which offers obvious 
benefits to the business. By shipping out 
partly cut up, wrapped meat, you can 
allocate specific cuts to locations where 



they are in demand. You can avoid paying 
shipping costs on all the heavy bone that is 
eliminated. Because the sealed plastic 
traps in juices, you avoid some of the ex- 
pensive shrinkage of meat during the 
aging process. And as long as the seal of 
the plastic isn't broken, you can safely 
avoid the spoilage of the meat. 

But there can be no doubt that the pro- 
cess of aging meat in heavy plastic is not 
identical to that of hanging a carcass in 
refrigerated air for a comparable period 
of time. The classic aging process for meat 
is analogous to that for fine wine or 
cheese — after three weeks of aging, beef 
carcasses even get the blankets of mold 
typical in cheese making or ham curing. In 
their shrinkage during aging, sides of beef 
also acquire a marvelous slightly dry and 
tenderly chewy consistency. These subtle 
changes in the taste and texture of aged 
beef are obviously impossible when the 
meat is insulated by a thick layer of 
plastic. Enough air is left inside the sealed 
Cryovac that I cannot deny that some true 
aging takes place. I simply question 
whether the results of the two techniques 
of storing and aging are entirely com- 
parable. 

A side from my doubts about the 
/^k plastic-wrapped pieces of beef, 
there are a few other conditions 
/ at Ruth's Chris Steak House 

that keep the restaurant 
from being quite the beef eater's paradise 
it ought to be. Most important, Ruth's 
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Chris suffers from a common feiiling of 
steakhouses: it is more difricuit than it 
should be to get a steak cooked exactly as 
you wanted — and ordered— it. At Cork 
'n' Cleaver in Dallas, a highly touted out- 
post of one of the better chains, I recently 
sat at a table of seven, and six of the 
steaks were not cooked to order. Yet on 
other occasions the meat has been cooked 
perfectly. This kind of inconsistency 
seems less tolerable to me at such an ex- 
pensive place as Ruth's Chris. Bob Ruby 
admits that perhaps 15 per cent of the 
steaks he serves are not cooked precisely 
as requested. Ruby and his chef have a 
better excuse than most; his specially built 
broilers deliver so much heat that the only 
way to test a steak's doneness is by sight 
— a nerve-racking job if a couple of dozen 
steaks are in the broiler at one time. 
When the chef receives an order from a 
waitress, he seasons the steak on both 
sides with sah and pepper mixed together 
in a shaker. He places it with a number of 
others in the two large broilers, the wide 
expanse of flames just a few inches above 
the surface of the meat. He must check 
each steak periodically before retrieving it 
from this inferno, and it is no wonder that 
miscalculations occur. 

Most of the returns to the kitchen at 
Ruth's Chris are underdones. An under- 
done steak is salvageable, needing only 
another minute or two in the broiler to be 
put right, but an overdone steak is a total 
loss. Ruby tries to see to it that most of 
the mistakes are on the side of under- 
cooking. Another special problem at this 
restaurant is that it follows the New 
Orleans original's practice of serving each 
steak with a rich garlic butter sauce unless 
otherwise requested. The plates on which 
the steaks are delivered to the table are so 
scorching hot that the butter sauce can 
sometimes fry the meat piece by piece as it 
is cut, and that is a real problem for those 
like me who want their steaks very rare. 

In a business as beset with compromise 
as the beef industry is today, these prob- 
lems are relatively minor. Ruby's real 
problem in pleasing his audience is those 
customers who don't really want what 
they are paying for at Ruth's Chris. "A 
guy from Colorado came in here a while 
back, and after he began eating his steak 
he said, 'Gosh, this tastes funny.' He had 
never been given real aged beef before, 
and he just didn't have the taste for it. 
Who can fauh people like that? They're 
thinner and they live longer if they don't 
eat prime beef." Ruby clearly laments 
what he sees as the passing of an age, but 
he observes forces at work against the sur- 
vival of the kind of product he sells. "The 
typical slaughter weight of a prime steer 
used to be 1600 to 1800 pounds. Now it is 
1400 to 1600 pounds. Mark my words, the 
day will come when a prime steer will be 
slaughtered at 1000 pounds. A great steak 
is the most wasteful thing in the world, 
and even now about the only people who 
can afford one are those on expense 
accounts." 



I remarked earlier that Ruby claims not 
to be in business for the money (he says he 
could make money a lot faster and easier 
some other way). If the figures he gave me 
are accurate, his claim is certainly true. 
Ruth's Chris Steak House nets maybe 12 
to 14 per cent of its gross. In the prof- 
itable steakhouse business, that figure is 
remarkably low, a reflection of the high 
cost of preserving high standards in meat 
and its culinary accoutrements, and of the 
quixotic nature of a personal restaurant. 

ort Worth has the original 
M Cattlemen's Restaurant to com- 
^ pete in the big league, and San 
Antonio has Casey's John Charles, 
>but Dallas, strangely enough, 
boasts no steakhouse comparable to 
Ruth's Chris. It is a wilderness of steak- 
house-chain signs: Steak and Ale, Trail- 
dust, Bennigan's, Old San Francisco 
Steak House, Cork 'n' Cleaver, Victoria 
Station, Dunston's, and on and on. Five 
of these establishments crowd back to 
back on a quarter-mile stretch of Stem- 
mons Freeway. None of the local steak- 
houses are even as good as the best of the 
chains, except perhaps Kirby's, which is 
inconsistent but lovable. Already, in 
Texas' second-largest city, lovers of aged 
prime beef have nowhere to turn if they 
want to go out to eat. 

Probably the best they can do in Dallas 
is Victoria Station, an enterprise as dif- 
ferent from Ruth's Chris as it could be. If 
Ruth's Chris is the steakhouse as art, as 
handicraft, as performance, Victoria Sta- 
tion is the steakhouse of a cost accoun- 
tant's or industrial engineer's dreams. A 
list of 27 energy-saving suggestions is 
posted in the kitchen, and a visitor gets 
the feeling that this is the sort of place in 
which they are taken seriously. 

Byron Leonoudakis, one of the four 
managers of the new Victoria Station on 
the Addison strip in far North Dallas, has 
a fine bon mot about the difficulties of 
finding the right kind of people to work in 
his restaurant: "God only made so many 
restaurant people, and he didn't antic- 
ipate so many restaurants." The funny 
thing is, Leonoudakis hardly seems to be a 
restaurant person himself. He could be a 
rising young executive type in almost any 
business — a product manager for a chem- 
ical company, a flashier-than-usual young 
lawyer, anything but a banker, for which 
career his beard would probably dis- 
qualify him. Conversely, eleven weeks of 
training, including three in the company's 
San Francisco headquarters, could prob- 
ably turn any seemingly non-restaurant 
person into a Victoria Station manager. 
Skills in managing people and unceasing 
attention to the details that spell out profit 
seem to be the only prerequisites for suc- 
cess in the career. 

Great expertise in beef certainly does 
not seem a requirement for a Victoria Sta- 
tion manager. The meat served at all the 
restaurants in the chain is bought centrally 
on contract three times a year. This pro- 
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vides beef of set specifications at fixed 
prices. The beef used by Victoria Station 
is USDA choice, corn-fed beef from 
Mont fort Beef in Colorado. The restau- 
rant receives only two cuts of meat: the 
top butt, which must weigh between 10 
and 12 pounds, and the ribeye loin, which 
can weigh between 19 and 23 pounds, 
though the managers prefer those between 
20 and 22. Shipped in the ubiquitous 
Cryovac, the beef arrives at the Dallas 
restaurant 14 to 21 days after slaughter 
and is turned over in 3 to 4 days. 

Cooking at a steakhouse like Victoria 
Station is not particularly complicated 
either. Those who run more ambitious 
restaurants would dismiss the kitchen help 
here as merely "food handlers." The big- 
gest seller is not really the steak but 
"prime rib" — a rib roast that by no 
means has to be USDA prime meat. The 
big pieces of prime rib are cooked for 
three hours with a pan of water in the 
oven to prevent shrinkage of the meat. 
Steaks proper (only top sirloin is avail- 
able, in different sizes) compose 25 to 40 
per cent of the restaurant's business on 
any given shift. My own experience of 
meals in Victoria Stations over the last six 
months has been that the cooking process 
is extremely reliable. All the employees 1 
asked estimated that the steaks are cooked 
as ordered at least 95 per cent of the 
time. 

A principal skill required of a manager 
hke Leonoudakis is recruiting and training 
help that will perform at this high stan- 
dard of efficiency. In the kitchen the tasks 
are simple enough that a full-fledged, 
highly paid chef is not required, but not so 
trivial that they can be handled hap- 
hazardly. Victoria Station's solution, 
especially in a North Dallas neighborhood 
where few competent grown-ups are likely 
to work long for the wages the restaurant 
is willing to pay, is to hire young people in 
school. 

The restaurant pays well by the stan- 
dards of the franchise industry, but in 
return the employee has to help the res- 
taurant make money. At the end of every 
working shift, the managers at Victoria 
Station know if they have lost money or 
made a profit. It is not a matter of indif- 
ference, since the pay scale includes incen- 
tives based on beating the budget. Some 
restaurants claim that they are willing to 
break even on food and make money on 
drinks. Such a policy is certainly not the 
case at Victoria Station, which is looking 
for a 30 per cent net, no matter where. 

This goal is achieved — and I would 
guess that it is achieved, or else — by all 
kinds of cost control. None is more im- 
pressive than the element of portion con- 
trol. Success is predicated on the principle 
that the customer gets exactly what he 
pays for . . . exactly. The kitchen work- 
ers primarily responsible for achieving 
such scientific precision are the carvers. 
Scotty Morgan comes as close to being a 
chef as any employee of the North Dallas 
Victoria Station, and he doesn't really 



cook anything. Morgan is a restaurant 
professional, with six years of experience 
in the business, and he has been a head 
cook at several restaurants around town. 
During mealtimes, he carves the huge rib 
roasts into portions of just the right size; 
if he misjudges, the restaurant begins to 
lose money. Between mealtimes, he carves 
steaks to be broiled during the next shift. 
If he does his job right, both the 
customers and his bosses will be happy. 

To prepare the steaks, Morgan frees the 
ten-pound top butt from its Cryovac 
wrapping and carefully dries the blood off 
it. Then he meticulously cuts off all the 
visible bits of skin and tendons. When the 
butt is well trimmed, he lines it up with the 
edge of his knife and begins to cut. With 
every slice he is hoping to get a fine, hand- 
some top sirloin of eleven ounces. The 
first cut, from the wider end of the butt, is 
the hardest; it is easy to guess wrong 
about the weight or to produce an uneven, 
unattractive slice of meat. Morgan weighs 
the steak he has sliced, and if it weighs 
eleven ounces and is otherwise satisfac- 
tory, he puts it at the far end of a rec- 
tangular metal tray. As his knife marches 
up the top butt, the cuts become smaller in 
circumference and thicker. All the eleven- 
ounce products are arranged on the tray 
according to size. Thus when the broiler- 
man gets an order, he can readily choose a 
long, thin steak to cook well done or a 
compact, thick one to serve rare. "All the 
broilermen know the hot spots on the 
grill," says Morgan, "and they'll put the 
rare ones there to be sure they get seared 
quickly." 

If Morgan makes a mistake by cutting a 
steak too big, he trims it to exactly eleven 
ounces. If the trimming is large enough to 
provide a chunk for a kabob, it goes into a 
special container; otherwise it goes into a 
pot to be ground up for hamburger. If the 
steak is too small for an eleven-ounce din- 
ner steak, Morgan will cut it down still 
further to make a seven-ounce luncheon 
steak. All the while, he is trimming tendon 
and connective tissue from each piece of 
meat to assure the customer the tender 
steak he is hoping for. When he finishes 
each butt, he weighs the steaks and the 
meat salvaged for kabobs. The total 
weight must be at least 68 per cent of the 
original weight of the butt. 

Morgan says that Victoria Station is 
"one of the most organized places I've 
ever worked." This seems to me a re- 
freshing understatement. Victoria Station 
appears to be extraordinarily well run and 
efficient, with courteous employees — a 
pleasant environment for both customer 
and employee. Perhaps there is just 
enough of a restaurant-people quality in 
each of those who run the establishment 
to protect it from the corporate anonymi- 
ty that surrounds places like Steak and 
Ale (now owned by Pillsbury, while Vic- 
toria Station is still exclusively a 
steakhouse corporation). Victoria Station 
makes sure that the simple things that 
make all the difference get done, like turn- 
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ing a stealc on the broiler three times 
rather than once. Turning it once pro- 
duces an identical result visually but gives 
the meat an unpleasantly charred taste. 
That taste is more the rule than the excep- 
tion in steakhouses all over Texas. 

\^^ictoria Station is very likely 
/ the wave of the future for 
/ steakhouses: profitable, reli- 
r able, pleasant — all in all very 
good. In some ways, I suppose, 
these qualities are more comfortable to 
live with than the search for the sensa- 
tional, a search that very often is bound to 
lead instead to the unsatisfactory. But I 
mourn for a time I fear in the future, for a 
city that already exists in the present, in 
which the very good is the best there is. 
For those who share my desire for an oc- 
casional outlandishly extravagant ex- 
perience of a truly wonderful steak, what 
recourse is there? 

There is a reasonable chance of getting 
a better steak than you will find in any 
Texas steakhouse at some of the finer 
French restaurants that take special care 
with beef. In Houston there is always 
Tony's, and in Dallas I have never found 
Patry's beef to be disappointing. Such 
restaurants deal with distributors who 
provide aged beef, usually USDA prime, 
and their cooks are able to give closer at- 
tention to cooking the steaks, since many 
fewer steaks are broiled at once than at a 
steakhouse. If a plain steak is what you 
crave, just order a steak with sauce on the 
side instead of something complex like 
tournedos Rossini, and politely leave the 
b^arnaise sitting in its dish. 

If you want to eat your steak at home, 
where will you get it? You can find very 
good beef on the order of that served at 
Victoria Station at some supermarkets. 
The Tom Thumb chain in Dallas, for in- 
stance, offers USDA choice, yield 2, from 
heifers that have never given birth. They 
ship it in from Kansas or Iowa. The meat 
will have been aged in Cryovac for a max- 
imum of two weeks — the exact length of 
time depends on the turnover. For prime 
beef you can check with a local meat 
market or try the following stores: Prom- 
enade Meat Center (370 Promenade 
Center) in Richardson; Fisher Food Store 
(4260 Oak Lawn) in Dallas; Handy Andy 
No. 25 (1955 Nacogdoches) and Handy 
Andy No. 30 (260 Central Park Shopping 
Center) in San Antonio; and Jamail 
Brothers Food Market (2110 South Shep- 
herd) in Houston. At other supermarkets, 
you can at least get in the habit of choos- 
ing the more highly marbled steaks so as 
to get the top of the choice. 

Your best bet for finding a really first- 
class steak in Texas is to search out one of 
the rare small butcher shops that make an 
effort to obtain USDA prime beef and age 
it scrupulously. In the beginning, I would 
suggest going so far as to ask for a look at 
the USDA prime stamp on the meat and 
for a tour of the cooler area to make sure 



that the aging sides are acquiring a healthy 
mold. Even if you feel no inner compul- 
sion for a steak from such an animal, I 
think you ought to go to the trouble of 
finding one, and not just so that someday 
you will be able to tell your grandchildren 
you actually ate such a piece of meat. No, 
the real reason is not even the hope that 
you may join me in developing the 
craving; it is to give you standards for 
comparison. Once you have seen the 
genuine article close up and cooked it, you 
will never again be misled into thinking 
that all prime rib is prime beef or into 
taking a nice little cherry-red, hardly 
marbled choice steak for more than it is. 
Nor will you ever be intimidated by a 
haughty restaurateur into believing that a 
really smelly steak is just what aged meat 
ought to be. A few weeks ago, at the 
Dallas Cattlemen's, a branch of one of 
Texas' most famous steakhouses, I was 
served a sirloin just on the verge of being 
rotten. The waitress solemnly affirmed 
that the meat was aged and some people 
didn't like that. I didn't buy the argu- 
ment, and I didn't buy the meat, but if I 
had not previously experienced the real 
thing I might very well have been bam- 
boozled. 

I just bought two rather puny-looking 
sirloin strips from a first-class butcher, 
and they cost a staggering $8.40 — nothing 
like what they would have cost in a res- 
taurant, but more than most thrifty 
householders will consider paying for the 
meat course of a family dinner for two, 
even for a celebration. But I paid up hap- 
pily, and quickly. In mid- 1979, beef 
prices, even when adjusted to allow for 
the effects of infiation, were still the 
highest in history, 45 per cent higher than 
they had been only two years before. 
Worse still, a severe shortage of cattle is 
predicted for early 1980, and meat prices 
will probably climb an additional 15 to 20 
per cent. Eventually the prices may turn 
down, but at best that day will be years 
away. The reasons for this very bad situa- 
tion are immensely complex. 

The current price cycle should have 
ended years ago; cattle raisers should in 
theory have been encouraged by the high 
prices of the retail market to start re- 
plenishing stock and building up inven- 
tory of cattle on farms and ranches. Big 
debts, high costs, and unprecedented in- 
terest rates, however, have forced them to 
sell off stock for slaughter instead of turn- 
ing them into breeding animals, so there 
are now 20 million fewer head of cattle in 
the United States than in 1975. Many in 
the business cast much of the blame for 
the distortion of the price cycle on Presi- 
dent Nixon's price controls on beef in 
1973. In any case, scarcity is upon us, and 
no quick solution is possible. Before the 
simple Texas pleasure of eating a steak 
becomes an act of fiscal irresponsibility, I 
charge you most solemnly: seek out your 
favorite steakhouse or butcher today. It 
will only cost more tomorrow.* 
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Unit across the hall, crowded around the 
mother in the delivery room. They put her 
feet in the stirrups and draped her body 
with blue surgical paper. The woman was 
screaming desperately, awash in the pain 
of childbirth. One of the doctors — an 
intern — began to probe with the forceps. I 
was surprised at what a tenacious, prying 
motion he used. The intern worked the 
forceps back and forth like a gardener try- 
ing to dig up a stubborn root. 

The mother lay with her head turned 
to the side. "Oh God, oh God, oh 
Gaaawwwwed," she shouted, panting for 
breath at the same time. The intern 
worked over her, diligently and dispas- 
sionately. It was a strange tableau of 
finesse and brutal pain, of abandon and 
precision. 

The nurse from ICU stood by with a 
towel, ready to receive the baby before it 
took its first breath. She stood poised on 
the balls of her feet, flexing her knees. 
When the baby came, the doctor pulled it 
free like a quarterback taking a snap and 
handed it off to the nurse, who took off 
running. She tore through the swinging 
doors that led to ICU and placed the baby 
in a crib that was part of a tall bank of in- 
struments and monitors. She inserted a 
clear plastic tube down its nose and, using 
her lips, siphoned the meconium out of its 
lungs. 

"Life is the pits, isn't it, honey?" she 
said to the baby as she withdrew the tube. 
They were the first words ever spoken to 
him. The baby calmed a bit as the nurse 
checked his other vital signs — his crying 
modulated from a high, distressed gasping 
to a sound that was like the baa of a lamb. 
As I watched, the baby's skin changed in 
color from the bloodless gray of the 
womb to a healthy pink. 

I wandered back out into the delivery 
corridor in time to see Zurawin beginning 
a Caesarean section on a girl who looked 
no older than fourteen but who, I learned 
later, was eighteen and delivering her se- 
cond child. I watched through a large win- 
dow in the hall as Zurawin muttered some 
words of comfort to the girl before the 
anesthesiologist put her under. While he 
waited for the anesthetic to take full ef- 
fect, he stood over her, doing the twist 
and twirling his scalpel over the prepped 
yellow summit of her abdomen. He was 
two-thirds of the way through his 36-hour 
shift and seemed to be settling into a sus- 
taining manic pace. When the time came 
to touch the surgical steel to the girl's skin 
he began to recall all the random energy 
he had been throwing out; in an instant he 
was focused, concentrated. 

The incision was deep and swift — from 
out in the hall I could hear the sound of 
the scalpel as it cut through the girl's 
flesh — and there was an immediate 
welling-up of blood, enhanced by the 
sharp surgical lights overhead. I could not 
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believe how simple it was. Zurawin open- 
ed up the patient's stomach like a valise, 
looked inside, then reached in with both 
hands and lifted out a baby girl, covered 
in blood, taken absolutely by surprise. 
The baby looked alarmed and betrayed. 
She was small, less than Ave pounds, and 
so a nurse took her over to ICU. 

"You got gypped on the groceries, 
didn't you?" the nurse said to the baby as 
she walked down the hall. 

Zurawin and his team kept working on 
the woman. They performed a tubal liga- 
tion that she had requested, and removed 
her appendix. From time to time Zurawin 
lifted out blood-soaked sponges from her 
body cavity, which the nurse who was 
assisting him tossed onto a piece of blue 
paper spread out on the floor. 

All the delivery rooms were now in use. 
I could turn in a circle and glimpse, almost 
simultaneously, the births of four or five 
babies. Every half hour or so one of the 
women would be wheeled down to re- 
covery, the room would be mopped and 
cleaned, and then another woman would 
be propelled through the doors on her 
bed, propped up on her elbows, her face 
contorted in pain, while the doctor or 
nurse running beside her yelled, "Don't 
push! Don't push!" 

"Hey, Jim," one of the residents called 
to another down the hall. "Wanna assist? 
Girl down here about to crown." 

"Okay," he answered wearily, "but 
I'm not going to scrub until I see the 



whites of his eyes." 

The babies made their entrance into the 
world with a twisting, spiraling motion, 
muscling through the vaginal constriction 
and delivering themselves into the hands 
of the obstetricians, who checked them 
over, showed them without a great deal of 
fuss to the mothers, and handed them to a 
nurse who put them in a nearby warmer, 
cleaned them off, and took their foot- 
prints. The babies shrieked and flailed 
their arms. They seemed to deserve some 
kind of explanation. Once I saw a nurse 
walk into the delivery room and toss a 
hospital form into the warmer, where it 
landed on a baby's head. No one bothered 
to remove it. 

But there was room on the assembly 
line for moments of calm, of conventional 
joy. In one room a Mexican American 
woman gave birth in a forthright, timeless 
manner, letting out one small shriek and 
then settling back, panting and blowing in 
accordance with the precepts of natural 
childbirth. When the baby came, the 
young, bearded doctor held it for her to 
see. She lifted her head off the table, 
moved her lips in reply to something the 
doctor had said, then lay back down, 
looking dreamily through the window out 
into the hall. 

At about one in the morning things 
began to quiet down again. 1 went with 
Zurawin to one of the labor rooms, where 
he conducted an ultrasound scan of a 
woman who had come into the observa- 



tion ward fearing that she had had a mis- 
carriage. She was a white woman of about 
thirty. When Zurawin attached the sen- 
sors to her abdomen, she watched the 
electronic image that appeared on the 
screen. It was like a transmission from 
another planet, the dark night sky of am- 
niotic fluid, the rolling terrain that made 
up, to a practiced eye, the form of a 
human fetus. 

"Well," Zurawin said, turning off the 
machine and leaning over the woman's 
bed, "I can't find a heartbeat." 

The woman nodded, as if in profes- 
sional agreement. He held out some hope 
that another scanner might pick up a 
heartbeat where this one had failed. 

"So I think the best thing is to get you 
admitted tonight and have you checked 
out in the morning. Then we'll decide 
what to do from there. Okay?" 

"Okay," she said. 

"Okay," Zurawin said again, softly. 

"The baby's dead," he told me back in 
the doctors' lounge. "She knows it too. 
She just doesn't want to admit it yet. 
Besides, there's always a chance the other 
machine will pick up something." 

He opened a refrigerator, it was full of 
packages of cheese and potato chips and 
some moldy fruit. He put a piece of 
lunch meat into a microwave. 

"Yeah, it's a rush. It's a real rush," he 
mused as he waited for the meat to heat 
up. When it was ready, he took it out of 
the microwave, tossed it around in his 
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fingers until it had cooled down a little, 
and then ate it by itself. 

"It can be very sad here sometimes," he 
said. "Especially if you want to talk about 
the social aspects. You look at those new 
babies and they're soft and warm and 
cuddly, and then you pick up the chart 
jmd see that the mother is fifteen years 
old, unmarried, and has three other kids. 
You ask yourself what kind of life that 
baby's going to have. You know, I have 
this fantasy sometimes of being thirty-five 
or forty and walking into a Seven-Eleven. 
Here's this kid I delivered holding the 
place up. He turns his shotgun around 
and just blows me away." 

II eenage pregnancy is the single 
I greatest problem that Jefferson 
Davis Hospital faces. In 1978 over 
four thousand girls under the age 
of nineteen, the great majority of 
them unmarried, gave birth at JD. Two of 
these girls were twelve years old. 

Teenage pregnancy is epidemic in every 
segment of American society, and its dis- 
covery as a white middle-class phenom- 
enon corresponds with its recent status as 
a political issue. The sharp rise in teenage 
pregnancy is blamed on a variety of causes 
—the statistically earlier maturation of 
young bodies, meager and sporadic sex 
education that has not kept pace with sex- 
ual opportunities, teenage unemploy- 
ment, or just a simple, unrealistic desire to 
have a baby. 



Pregnant teenagers, as a group, con- 
stitute a high-risk category. They are 
more prone than the general population to 
pregnancy-related conditions like eclamp- 
sia and toxemia; because their nutrition is 
frequently so poor, they have less 
tolerance for the rigors of delivery and 
may recover less quickly; and being 
teenagers, they are apt to be generally 
bewildered. 

"Some of these girls," said Audrine 
Scales, the adult development coordinator 
on JD's fifth floor, which is set aside for 
teenage mothers, "perceive babies as 
dolls. They've been taking care of their 
younger brothers and sisters at home and 
think that having their own baby won't be 
any more complicated than that. The ma- 
jority of them keep their babies — they 
want their babies. Some of these preg- 
nancies are planned. I know that sounds a 
little strange, but it's true." 

Scales' office was filled with literature, 
in English and Spanish, explaining to 
teenage girls the importance of nutrition, 
of birth control, of personal hygiene. 
Teenagers at JD are bombarded with such 
services — antepartum and postpartum 
classes in maternity care and birth control 
are conducted twice daily by the Goldfarb 
Adult Development Clinic, a program of 
the Baylor College of Medicine; the 
Houston Independent School District 
holds classes for high school girls in a 
group of temporary buildings in the 
hospital parking lot; the Texas Depart- 



ment of Human Resources has assigned a 
special child welfare caseworker to the 
hospital. 

I went with Peggy Smith, the director of 
the Goldfarb program, to visit two 
seventeen-year-old girls who had delivered 
several days earlier and were scheduled to 
be discharged that afternoon. Their 
names were Stephanie and Wanda. Both 
of them had given birth to boys who were 
now in the Low Risk Nursery, though no 
one had told the mothers what was wrong 
with their babies. 

I asked Stephanie what she thought 
about the hospital. She smiled sarcastical- 
ly and looked out the window. 

"There's nothin' to do here," she said. 
"There no television, no phone. The food 
be cold all the time." 

Wanda sat on her bed and stayed out of 
the conversation. 

"My Httle baby looks so sad," 
Stephanie said. "Someone's got his eyes 
all covered up. How about when they sit 
there and cry and no one will do nothin' 
for 'em? It makes me sad. I guess they just 
have to estimate what they're crying for." 

Smith explained that a baby cries dif- 
ferent ways when he wants different 
things, and that the nurses were trained to 
recognize those different kinds of cries 
and respond to them. 

"Their hair be dirty too," Stephanie 
added. 

"Well," Smith said, "they have on 
their heads something called vernix 
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caseoaa. Mother Natiue protects the head 
with this. It's a cheesy substaaoe. it's not 
real pretty, hot it's not oiedicaJly sipiifi- 

cant." 

Stephanie nodded, eager for any sort of 
explanation. She was doing her best. She 
said she was going back to secretarial 
school, that her oratber would take care 
of the baby whOe she was in class. I asked 
her about the baby's father. 

"I don't want to see him ever," she 
said. "But he st^n right bdiind me." 

At two o'clock that afternoon a 
group of teenage mothers b^an 
I gathering in a sitting room on 
L the fifth floor. There were a 
I dozen of them, wearing robes 
and paper shoes, smoking cigarettes as 
they waited for their lecture on birth con- 
trol to bcghi. One or two of them spoke to 
each other— "What'd you have?" 
"Boy" — but for the most part they were 
silent, patient. 

A middle-aged woman in a blue knit 
suit came in, carrying a little utility case 
and a plastic model of a uterus. She set the 
model down on a table, then opened the 
case and began taking out birth control 
pills, condoms, diaphragms, lUDs, and 
various foams and gels. When it was all 
set up to her satisfaction, she rubbed her 
hands together and introduced herself. 

"Okay," she said. "I'm Mrs. Peak. 
I'm from the city health department, and 
my duty today is to tell you about the 
various methods of birth control." 

Mrs. Peak spoke in a straightforward 
fashion, giving an impression of having 
unconsciously memorized and rehearsed 
her talk. She b^an by telling the girls 
about thdr ndghborhood clinics, about 
the importance of having their babies vac- 
cinated and of maintaining a shot record, 
about the hazards of becoming pregnant 
after the age of 35. 

She showed them an anatomical chart 
of the vagina and the uterus, and warned 
them to keep their episiotomy incisions 
free from infection. 

"There's a culprit down below here," 
she said, pointing with her ball-point pen 
to the chart, "which is yoiu: anus, or rec- 
tum. Everything in the barnyard is down 
there, and it can come up and infea your 
sutiue Ifaie." 

The nurse went on to talk about men- 
struation, which she said was "the weep- 
ing of a disappointed uterus," and then 
began demonstrating the contraceptive 
devices, showing the girls how to load 
birth contRd pills into their little plastic 
dispensers. She held up a condom, iden- 
tified it as "the oldest form of birth con- 
trol known to man," and had the girls 
pass it around. They handed it off to one 
another without looking at it as the nurse 
moved on to discuss the care of 
diaphragms. 

"Wash h with soap and water, examine 
it in the light, powder it with Faultless 
Starch, and put it back into your case until 



you're ready to use it again." 
One of the girls leaned back against the 

wall and closed her eyes. She might have 
been thinking about her baby, about the 
radical course her life had taken, or for 
all I know she might actually have 
been thinking about the maintenance of 
diaphragms. 

Mrs. Peak fhiished up with a little hom- 
ily on how important it was for the girls to 
provide their own children with some 
form of sex education, implanting a sug- 
gestion that it was up to them to break the 
cyde of teenage pregmmcy. They seemed 
in their vague way to accept her advice, to 
agree that their situation was a matter of 
real concern. When she asked for ques- 
tions, they had none, so she began putting 
ha birth control samples back into their 
carrying case. The girls sat there for a 
while after she left, looking dreamy, shdl- 
shocked, as innocent in their way as the 
babies they had just brought into the 
world; then they stood up and walked 
painfully back to their rooms. 

A baby bom in good health at JB 
is moved, after its stay hi the 
I Transitional Care Nursery, to 
L the main nursery, known as 
■ Newborn One, or to the room- 
ing-in facilities in the old maternity wing. 
Those who need more attention are 
moved up from ICU to other nurseries 
known as High Risk, Low Risk— where 
babies born addicted to heroin are given 
paregoric to ease their withdrawal — and 
Low Birth Weight, where premature 
babies may spend months before they 
wei^ enough to be discharged. Parents 
are encouraged to visit their babies in Low 
Birth Weight in order to participate in the 
crucial bonding that an infant requires in 
the first months of its life. Many parents 
do come in, of course, but it is not uncom- 
mon for babies to be left weeks past their 
release date with no word from the 
mother or father. Last year five or six 
babies were abandoned entirely. 

Neonatal ICU is the crucible through 
which many of these babies pass in the 
first days and weeks after birth. I foimd it 
to be an outwardly pleasant place, housed 
in a spacious section of the Wallace Ma- 
ternity Center, not to the delivery cor- 
ridor. Inside the dozen or so faicubators 
were wizened little human forms assaulted 
with IV tubes and sensors, with respira- 
tors taped into their mouths and black 
sleeping masks taped over their eyes. 
Some of them lay with their heads inside 
plastic oxygen domes; others had tubes 
running directly into the Ug veins in their 
scalps, which had been shaved to aeoom- 
modate them. 

One baby was larger than the others, 
afanost full-term. He was suffering from a 
strep infection, from wfaidi in the past 
babies routinely died a few hours after 
birth. He had been given a drug that 
dilated his blood vessels, turning his skin a 
shade of maroon that was so bright I al- 
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most believed him to be a hallucination. 

"Everybody here has a certain number 
of defense mechanisms for dealing with 
something like this," Linda Rosen, one of 
the pediatric residents, told me when I 
asked her what working here did to her 
state of mind. "I may call this kid the 
Purple Pumpkin. Another kid had a 
cranial depression. Somebody called him 
Ashtray Head. It's really sick, but that's 
one way to deal with it." 

Rosen began to draw blood from a tiny 
baby that she suspected of having had a 
brain hemorrhage. With both hands in the 
incubator, pricking the baby's foot with a 
needle, she reminded me of someone try- 
ing to build a ship in a bottle. 

"He's not doing much better," she 
said. "He's had some seizures and a low 
calcium count. I've had a hard time con- 
trolling that. He had some protuberance 
in his stomach but I think he just had a 
hard time with a glycerin suppository." 

I asked Rosen about the baby's mother. 
She said she hadn't been able to contact 
her. "She doesn't have a phone and 
doesn't speak English. The other day I got 
the Spanish interpreter to write a letter for 
me saying, 'Your baby is ill, please come 
in.' Since then he's had a head bleed; that 
changes the picture some. If she doesn't 
come in soon, I may have to write another 
letter to tell her that the baby's dead." 

ICU is one of the places where the per- 
sonnel shortage is most critical. The ac- 
cepted nurse-to-patient ratio in a neonatal 
ICU is one to two. It is common for the 
ratio at JD to be one to four, with some 
of the nurses — hired on a short-term basis 
from a professional agency such as Nurse- 
finders — having no experience in neonatal 
intensive care. 

"One night," a doctor told me, "we 
had eight kids on respirators, and we had 
two nurses and one medical student to 
deal with them. That's it. It's so blatantly, 
obviously ridiculous. You have a doctor 
walking lab work to the lab because 
there's no ward clerk to do it." 

The ICU doctors complain that the ad- 
ministration is not aggressive enough in 
trying to hire nurses, that they are out of 
touch with the day-to-day realities of the 
hospital. "I feel strongly that there could 
be more money available if someone cared 
enough to look for it," one of them said. 
"If one of the county commissioners' 
wives had a baby in this hospital and had 
to be cared for in ICU you can be sure 
they'd find the money someplace." 

I came in a few days later and saw that 
the Purple Pumpkin's condition was even 
more hideous. He had been given a drug 
to paralyze his voluntary muscles, and he 
lay still on his back with his arms spread 
while various life-giving fluids and drugs 
coursed through his body. They had re- 
moved the oxygen dome and put a tube 
through his nose and pharynx to reach his 
trachea; almost every inch of his body was 
invaded by some sort of monitoring or 
supporting device. 



"As sick as he is," Todd Scharnberg, a 
doctor at JD on a neonatology fellowship, 
told me, "I think everyone around here is 
surprised he's still going." 

Another baby, a girl, lay dying in an in- 
cubator that had been placed off to the 
side, as far away from the occasionally 
bustling center of the unit as possible. The 
baby's parents sat there watching her, as 
they had done for three days now. 

From the other side of the room Rosen 
noticed that all the instruments attached 
to the baby had stopped registering. She 
conferred with Scharnberg for a moment 
and then walked over to the parents, put- 
ting her hands on their shoulders, and tell- 
ing them what they seemed already to 
know. They each nodded. The mother's 
eyes were rimmed with red, but she sat 
there without crying as Rosen opened the 
door of the warmer and began pulling all 
the tubes from the baby's veins. She 
cleaned the body off, washing the dried 
blood from the scalp where the IV tubes 
had been implanted, wrapped the baby up 
in a blanket, and turned off the light in 
the incubator. 

The Purple Pumpkin lived for one more 
day. 

Out in the hall nurses were shut- 
1 tling babies around from nursery 
to nursery in little crib-carts 
' covered with pink or blue 
blankets. I followed one of them 
down to Newborn One. There were about 
fifty babies there, lying side by side in 
their clear plastic troughs, trussed into 
place with blankets. It was just after 
feeding time, and all of the babies were 
asleep. Suddenly one of them jerked his 
head upward and moved it from side to 
side, like an adult who awakens with 
alarm in some place he cannot recognize. 
The baby laid his head back onto the mat- 
tress but kept his eyes open. He seemed 
concerned, pestered by some dim memory 
of the sloshings and stirrings he had 
known inside the womb. 

In the overcrowded parking lot some- 
one had blocked my car with his, and 
while I waited for the driver to come back 
and move it, I stared at Jefferson Davis 
Hospital. It rose eleven stories above Buf- 
falo Bayou, a typical municipal monu- 
ment of the thirties, built in "modern 
American style" and meant to suggest, in 
the best ham-handed style of architectural 
correspondence, the shape of a cross. 

It was, one had to admit, a grim- 
looking place, but the least that could be 
said for it was that life began there — into 
whatever circumstances — far more often 
than it ended. I thought of the baby boy I 
had just seen in Newborn One. Someday 
he would be traveling with his mother — 
perhaps she would still be a teenager — 
along Allen Parkway, and she would 
point casually to the hospital and say the 
words that would transform the building 
forever in his imagination. Look. That is 
the place where you were born.^ 
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Gbf You Down? 

(Continued from page 101} 

talismans of the Dark Ages, pops in inex- 
plicably in all sorts of places and looks 
like this: 

PHYSICAL 



MENTAL 




SPIRITUAL 



"That's what we call our triangle ap- 
proach," says Vikiann Coker, a model 
and an instructor in the Kim Dawson 
modeling agency's Get It Together course 
for women. "Physical is on top because 
that's what they see first. If a man shows 
up for a job interview in a purple suit, he 
probably won't get in. If he presents a 
positive image, he'll get in. That may be 
unfortunate but that's the way it is." 
Women take the course, says Coker, to 
present a better image to the world. They 
might be teenage girls or housewives, and 
they might want to do better at work, or 
with men, or with other women; generally 
they feel that they don't fit in perfectly. 
"We had one little girl," says Kathy 
Tyner, who runs the course, "who was 
moving to an upper-middle-class neigh- 
borhood and wanted to change her image, 
her lifestyle. And she was very perceptive 
to do that. The people who take this 
course know that physical appearance has 
a lot to do with your career. It's just 
another tool to be better accepted in your 
career and in your everyday life." 

Let's drop in on a session of the Get It 
Together course. This one is a wardrobe 
class taught by Patricia Elkins, a freelance 
fashion-show producer, disco-dancing in- 
structor, lecturer, and self-improvement 
teacher. The audience is made up of seven 
girls in their late teens. The class is similar 
to dozens of others given around Dallas 
—at Sanger Harris and Dillard's depart- 
ment stores, at banks and corporations, at 
charm and modeling schools. Patricia 
Elkins is beautiful and chic, with big sun- 
glasses and streaked hair. Obviously, she 
has already gotten it together, but her 
pupils just as obviously have not. They 
still look a little gawky. 

"Girls," says Elkins, "weed out your 
wardrobes! All the way from your shoes 
on up. Update your shoes! A lot of girls'll 
have a great-looking outfit and it'll be a 
drop-off if their shoes aren't good. And 
remember, calluses aren't becoming. It's 
an area that should be" — here Elkins' 
voice turns firm — "taken care of. 

"You've got to have that real pizzazz 
coming from inside. If you want good 
grades, a date with that fella, a job — you 
have to have that pizzazz. You can have 
any personality you want. You can be 
sexy, or you can be a mouse. The mouse 
has missed. She just doesn't have it." The 
girls in the class are looking at Elkins with 
what seems to be a mixture of fascination 
and nervousness — are they themselves 
tacky? Are they mice? No one dares tear 
her eyes away from Elkins. 
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"In pants, bell-bottoms arc out now. 
Stovepipe is more of a kicky, fun look, a 
now look. If you have a T-shirt, don't use 
a metal hanger with sharp edges. Because 
have you ever seen those girls with 
little" — Elkins screws up her face to com- 
municate the idea of horrid little wire- 
hanger bumps at the shoulders of 
T-shirts— "at the shoulders? Okay? So 
get rid of those hangers." 

One evening a few days later, there was 
a Get It Together graduation ceremony 
for a class of ten girls, aged thirteen to six- 
teen, who had just finished a twenty-hour 
course that had cost their parents $325. 
They gathered in a big room in the Dallas 
Apparel Mart that had a mirror along one 
wal\ and an elevated runway along 
another. They were all dressed to kill, in 
expensive dresses, elaborate hairdos, 
makeup, and shoes with heels so high that 
some of them could walk only with an 
uncertain wobble. Johanna McNatt, a 
model and personal-development instruc- 
tor who teaches the speech part of the Get 
It Together course, shepherded the girls 
together for a final review of what they 
had learned. They went through the 
Posture ("shoulders back — tuck rear — 
tuck tummy — knees flexed"), the Basic 
Stance (one foot slightly behind the other, 
body slightly turned), the Walk (arms 
down), the Turns. Then McNatt handed 
out to the girls pictures she had taken of 
them at the beginning of the course. In the 
pictures, they looked like little girls. They 
wore blue jeans and T-shirts and sneakers 
and had straight hair. Obviously, they had 
gone through a metamorphosis. 

Presently, in swept Kim Dawson her- 
self, a blonde, elegant, efficient-looking 
woman in middle age. "Hi, ladies," she 
said. "I'm Kim Dawson. How do we 
look?" She glanced over the pictures 
taken at the start of the course. "It looks 
like we've come a ways. And now we're 
going to have a fashion show!" Everyone 
went through more practicing and re- 
viewing with Kim Dawson. They stood in 
front of the mirror and checked their 
posture. They practiced walking down the 
runway. In the middle of all this a tall, 
stocky girl named Jane, about five years 
older than the others, came in, explaining 
that she had missed her own graduation 
ceremony and wanted to go through this 
one instead. She towered over the other 
girls and seemed not to have absorbed the 
lessons of Get It Together as well as they 
had. Her makeup was smeared; she 
moved her hands when she walked; she 
looked embarrassed to be so dressed up. 

Now the audience arrived, a collection 
of suburban moms, sisters, and brothers, 
and Johanna McNatt turned on a tape of 
disco music. The girls repaired to another 
room as Kim Dawson positioned herself 
behind a podium. McNatt called out their 
names, and one by one the girls would 
emerge from a side door onto the runway, 
walk a few steps, sit down in a chair, stand 
up, turn, walk down the runway, turn 
again, and go back through the door. Kim 



Dawson provided fashion-show-style nar- 
ration. "Easy jackets," she said. "Easy 
blouses ... the look is soft and 
young ... a very aware fashion state- 
ment for the season . . ." As this spiel 
went on, girl after girl walked out, 
pirouetted gracefully, and sat down. The 
parents beamed. A few of the girls giggled 
a little, but only Jane, the older one who 
had come late, seemed to be having an 
unpleasant experience when she walked 
down the runway. 

The girls changed clothes in a back 
room and came out one by one a second 
time, now doing something called a 
"dance-walk," which involved lots of hip 
swiveling and finger snapping. Kim 
Dawson was obviously a big fan of the 
dance-walk, and her narration hit its 
stride. "Fashion goes dancing in a whole 
range of different looks," she said, beam- 
ing with pride. "Fashion ... the way it 
moves ... the way it looks ..." 

Perhaps it was Kim Dawson, or the 
dance-walks, or the music, but at that mo- 
ment the whole improbable scene — the 
outrageously dressed-up little girls from 
the suburbs, the fashion-show narration, 
the rapt families — seemed to work. The 
girls had changed. They were self- 
confident. Not only did they have a new 
Physical, but a new Mental and, no 
doubt. Spiritual too. They had become 
little Winners. They had joined the They 
Generation. 

All except Jane. When she came out to 
do her dance-walk, she tottered down the 
runway on her high heels, tried to snap 
her fingers a few times, and then froze, 
absolutely mortified. Her face turned 
beet-red. She looked around wildly for a 
moment, turned, jumped off the runway, 
and ran out of the room. 

After all the dance-walks were over, the 
girls and their families stood around the 
room smiling, and Kim Dawson handed 
out diplomas. When she was finished she 
still had one diploma left — Jane's — but 
Jane was nowhere in sight. Kim Dawson 
said that Jane seemed to have disap- 
peared. The other girls giggled. Jane, it 
was clear, was not one of Them. 



o 



ne could, perhaps, work up 
a self-righteous head of 
consumer-advocate steam 
against the success courses, 
on the grounds that people 
pay plenty of good money — the prices run 
from $10 for a single cassette to more than 
$500 for the total-immersion weekend 
courses all the success schools run — to 
hear a lot of cheerleading and half-baked 
theorizing. One could even say, as 
socialists in this country always have, that 
the American mythology of overnight suc- 
cess, which all these courses propagate, 
serves to divert attention from the true 
class nature of our society. 

But in Dallas, it's hard to believe all 
that. First of all, the courses carefully 
avoid guarantees of results, and it's un- 
likely that anyone really thinks there's 




This trail leads to the 
T BAR M Tennis 
Ranch, the hill 
country, and a 
homesite for you. 

One to five acre estates. 
Financing available to 
qualified buyers. 4 miles vfest 
of New Braunfels. 

S12-62S-7738 
For Information 



50 YEARS OF E XPERIENCE 



All Ships/All Ports <)( Call 
,^-4-7 lO and 14 days or long»"r 

DELUXE CRUISES 

NASSAU FRf FPORT JAMAIC A PUI RTO 
RIC () VIRGIN ISLANDS. HAITI 
TMl aiSTINDItS MIXKO SiMORf 

BAHAMAS T $190 
CARIBBEAN CRUISES 

'day lOJd> Uildy 

$575 * $835 ' $1260 ' 
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AAAABCO Cruist Center 151 89lh St 
fr O BOX 54-*168, Miami (Surfside) Florida 331S4 
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more to them than is actually there. 
Anyway, doesn't Dallas itself show that a 
Positive Mental Attitude can work? That 
a city can make it on self-confidence 
alone? That the doors are still open? 
Looking at the staggering sales figures for 
success tapes conjures up visions of the 
LBJ Freeway at eight in the morning be- 
ing filled with people hstening to Paul 
Meyer or Ed Foreman spin out their 
wacky democratic exhortations, jotting 
down their Goals for the day on little 
pads, and then going forth, determined 
not to take no for an answer. 

It should be said, though, that there is 
another, less explicit message in the suc- 
cess courses. The unstated key to their 
view of the world is a rejection of the 
structured, meritocratic vision that more 
cautious and responsible career coun- 
selors impart — the idea that you get ahead 
by going to school and developing a 
marketable skill. In success tapes you 
never hear the story of Joe Smith who 
did real well in high school and got into a 
good college and took pre-med and now 
has a very successful surgical practice, 
although the life stories of most of the 
successful people that most of us know 
probably go pretty much that way. In the 
courses' version, all you need is self- 
confidence and determination, which 
translate into results through the medium 
of dealing with other people. 

That's why the archetypal consumer of 
success courses is a salesman, out calling 
on strangers all day, getting turned down 
more often than not, living by his powers 
of persuasion. To somebody in that posi- 
tion, setting Goals and believing in your- 
self really can make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. If you provide 
some specific product or service, no doubt 
Goals can still help, but they're not your 
meal ticket. 

If your livelihood depends on selling 
yourself, it requires the blending of two 
apparently contradictory qualities. You 
have to think of yourself as a driven, 
determined individualist who makes his 
own way, but also as a joiner, a person 
others always like and feel comfortable 
with. Success courses, like high school 
coaches' halftime exhortations and Lions 
Club lunches, stress rugged individualism 
but presume an interest in team play. 
You're supposed to rise above mediocrity 
and become a winner, but having done so, 
you'll join a class of other people who 
have done exactly the same thing and who 
will help you along. This idea is not really 
as crazy as it sounds; you have only to 
walk down the street in downtown Dallas 
or Houston to understand the psycho- 
logical truth of it. You'll see hundreds of 
dynamic-looking men and women in 
crisp, stylish suits and neat haircuts, 
striding purposefully along, obviously on 
a forward path in life. It's difficult not to 
think these people are onto some secret, 
and if you could learn it you'd be one of 
them and you'd be going the same places 
they are, wherever that may be.% 



THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 

(Continued from page 12) 

to get into units that they have locked 
themselves out of. They leave filth and 
discarded possessions and remove the 
owner's appliances and fixtures at will 
when they relocate. 

Cathy H. Nelson 
Houston 

My company owns and manages apart- 
ments in Denver and I greatly enjoyed the 
article. I find the actions of apartment 
owners that Ms. Northcott described in- 
excusable. It is this type of flagrant resi- 
dent abuse that gives all of us in the busi- 
ness a bad name. 

Harry Shaw 
Aspen, Colorado 

Tongue Tied 

I have been a lifelong secret stutterer 
and Vance Muse's article, "Breaking the 
Sound Barrier" [TM, November 1979], 
amused and informed me. It is refreshing 
to learn that my personal, patented de- 
vices to avoid stuttering problems are ac- 
tually used by many others and that the 
pebble-in-the-mouth and metronome 
systems for clear enunciation are as use- 
less for Mr. Muse as they are for me. 

Never before have I seen the problem 
approached with both intelligence and 
gentle humor. Now, for the first time, I 
am able to discuss the subject with my 
friends. 

Phillip Campbell 
Hamilton 

Mr. Muse's article certainly hit close to 
home. I could see myself in practically all 
of his predicaments. Interestingly, one 
situation that I have found I handle fairly 
well is conversing with an air traffic con- 
troller when I am landing at a busy air- 
port. I'm not sure what this says about 
the psychological aspect of stuttering; 
however, I'm sure there is something in 
this situation that forces me to rise to the 
occasion. 

Don M. Piltenger 
Dallas 

Dcus ex Machine Gun 

William Martin's article about his visit 
to Berachah Church in Houston was right 
on target ["Onward Christian Soldiers," 
TM, November 1979]. Unfortunately, it 
took me about four years of steady atten- 
dance there to realize that I was in the 
wrong place. Dr. Martin saw the truth in 
only one visit. He is correct on every 
point. Let me emphasize his last point, 
however: Christians today are looking for 
substantial spiritual food from the Word, 
not nice little speeches week after week. 

Keith N. Kerr 
Houston 

The Uses of Power 
Considering the large number of con- 
servatives who reject John Connally as 
one of their own, Mr. Broyles' charac- 



WINNERS 
OF TEXAD 

Texas Monthly's public 
service advertising 
competition. 

Texas Monthly's creation of TexAd comes 
from the belief that concern for the public 
good is the territory of businessmen, adver- 
tisers and students as well as editors and 
journalists. TexAd has been established to 
provide a forum for Texans concerned 
about Texas. 

TexAd invited all interested Texans to ap- 
ply their creative energy and advertising 
talent for the good of life in Texas. Par- 
ticipants from all over the state temporarily 
set business concerns aside and generously 
gave of their time, effort and money to pro- 
duce ads for the competition. 

Nine TexAd winners have been featured 
in previous issues of Texas Monthly. This 
ad represents the last of our ten winners. 

Cenikor 

The winning TexAd on the adjacent 
page was produced by Herring Design in 
Houston, Texas. 

Jerry Herring's involvement with the 
Cenikor Foundation began in 1977 when 
he was asked to help with their first 
annual report. 

"We were introduced to a group of 
people, mostly ex-drug addicts and con- 
victed felons, who were helping others 
with the same problems to reconstruct 
their lives. 

"Over the past two years we have 
watched Cenikor change, mature and ex- 
pand. And we have watched ourselves 
slowly become a part of it. 

"This ad was (teveloped by asking 
everyone living in Cenikor to write a 
short paragraph on their relationship with 
the foundation. We selected some of the 
more poignant pieces and photc^raphed 
the authors at the Cenikor facility in 
Houston." 

Agency: Herring Design 

Designer: Jerry Herring 

Copywriter: Stephen Barnhill 

Photographer: Joe Baraban 

if you have an opinion about TexAd, 
please write to Texas Monthly, TexAd, 
P.O. Box 1569, AusUn. Texas 78767. 
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Vem, head of kitchen, 
with Cenlkor three yeaors. 




If you have a drug or behavioral 
problem you're serious about solving, 
or If you'd like to help someone 
who has, contact Cenikor. 



Cenllcor works. 



In Houston: 228-4447 
In Ft. Worth: 332-1044 
In Denver: 234-1288 

C : itarial 
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Texas Monthly Classified is a monthly feature. Classified advertisements are accepted at the 
discretion of the publisher. Rates are $1 .80 per word with a 15 word minimum. Post office box numt>ers 
and telephone numtiers count as two words. Abbreviations and zip codes count as one word. There is a 
5% discount on three-time repetitions. There is a $5 additional charge for using a Texas Monthly post of- 
fice box number. Check or money order must accompany copy and be received by the 20th of the second 
month preceding Issue (January 18 for March issue). 

Classified display advertisements, with special logo, art, etc., must be ordered by the inch and are 
available at $115 per Inch, one inch minimum. Send camera-ready copy with payment. For Information, 
call or write Classified Manager, Texas Monthly, P.O. Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767, (512) 476-7085. 



Foreign Language Schools ^ 

LEARN SPANISH IN MEXICO! Center for Bi- 
lingual/Multicultural Studies. Excellent school — ex- 
perienced teachers. Live with Mexican families. 
Contact: Br. James Weston, P.O. Box 548, St. Ed- 
ward's University, Austin, Texas 78704. (512) 
444-2621 , extension 441 . 
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Business Opportunities 



$500 WEEKLY CASH ADVANCE possible Ex- 
citing, easy mailing service. Free details. Depart- 
ment N, Box 1489, Spring, Texas 77373 
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Camera Equipment 
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OUR BIG, OLD, HILL COUNTRY CAMERA 
STORE has everything photographic lor the profes- 
sional, amateur, or beginner. Discount prices! 
Leica, Nikon, Canon, Hasselblad. Pat Miller s Seldel 
Camera Shop, 453 West San Antonio Street, New 
Braunfels, Texas. VISA/Mastercharge phone orders 
accepted. (512) 625-5524. Tuesday through Satur- 
day. 9 til 6. 



Art & Antiques 



ANTIQUE CEILING FANS-From Texas land- 
marks. Beautifully restored. Certification of origin. 
Beveled/stained glass. Original. American. Entry- 
ways, doors, windows. John Bebout, Houston, (713) 
871-1115, 771-9836. 

SELLING YOUR GEMSTONES-The world 
market for rare gemstones and fine jewelry is cur- 
rently strong, so it is a very good time to sell. 
Prepare yourself, and request our complimentary 
pamphlet "Selling Your Jewlery," by calling (512) 
227-1583, or writing Pettus & Vosatko, Ltd., St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 78295. 

QUEEN ANNE TYPE BUREAU, red oak, 
pegged construction, solid brass hardware, circa 
1890. Very handsome— $1 ,000. (512) 732-5468. 

BECOME AN INSTANT EXPERT/Official 
Guide to Antiques — This illustrated 448 page 
volume (first edition) will make you an Instant 
authority on antiques. Under $10.00. Free details. 
RFD Enterprises, 2320 Southwood, Dallas, Texas 
75224. 




World's Finest 
Antique Fieamarket 

Loop12 at I-30E, Dallas 
3636 N. Buckner 
Frl.-Sun.10-7 [214)328-6117 

BIGBBilZMB 



OrigiBal Audubon Engravings 

Oriental Rugs — Staffordshire 
EngUsh & American Silver and Furniture 
Collectibles . 
Parinray Antiqnc Gallery 

4400 Medical Parkway 
Austin, Texas 787S6 
Phone: (512) 458-4781 
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Genealogy 
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EARLY TEXAS FAMILY HISTORY from the 
1850 census. $5.00 per family. Fast service. Haven 
Wells. 2801 Patricia, La Marque, Texas 77568. 
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Plants & Nurseries 
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BONSAI TREES, pre-t>onsai plants, pots, tools, 
ttooks, supplies. Catalog, "TM, " $1.00 deductible 
from first order. The Bonsai Farm, Route 1 , Box 1 56, 
Adkins, Texas 78101 (near San Antonio). No foreign 
orders. 
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Travels & Escapes 
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LUXURY LIVING RIGHT ON THE beach in 
Galveston's Islander East Condominium. Miles of 
clean, secluded beach, tennis, pool, security and 
much more. Enjoy your own beautifully furnished 
apartment with private balcony overlooking the Gulf. 
Daily, weekly, monthly rales. Call (71 3) 765-9301 for 

reservations. 

RUIDOSO, NEW MEXICO: Try the Good 
Life." One through five tjedroom fully furnished con- 
dominiums for rent: reasonable daily, weekly or 
monthly rates. Lookout Estates, P.O. Box 1135. 
Ruidoso, New Mexico 88345. Phone Toll Free, 
1-800-545-5137, 

STEAMBOAT — Condominiums and hotel rooms 
at ski slopes. Ski Time Square. Ski Inn, Ptarmigan 
Inn. Ramada Inn. Special Group Rates. Mountain 
Resorts, Inc. (303) 879-3700. Box 6350, Steamboat 

Village, Colorado 80499. 

SKI I ERS— Receive equivalent of 10% after tax 
cash flow while guaranteeing 17 inflation proofed 
years of luxurious ski accommodations at Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. Call (412) 241-1223 9-5, dally 
estimate. 



PARK CITY, UTAH 

Incredible selection private homes, 
hotel rooms, efficiencies. Access by fee 
to Prospector Athletic Club. 
Management Concepts 

Prospector Square 
P.O. Box !«98. Dept. T-2 
Park City, Uuli 84060 
(Ml) 649-7100 




A REMOTE TROPICAL HIDEWAY 
Snorlteling. Sailing. Diving, 
Fishing, and Boat Excursions 

Famous for Clear Waters. Coral Reefs, 
Sunlten Pirate Wrecks, and Gournnet Dining 
ROATAN -BAY ISLANDS • HONDURAS 

1-800-535-2587 



.OUR 20TH YEAR, 



OUR STUDENT TOURS 
are for Grandmothers 

RICH I NCLES i PKOUD PARENTS TOGIVE TO THEIR 
KAVORITE STUDENT FOR OR ADU ATION A TRIP TO EUROPE' 

t>l Cln« Holab • Select Co-ed Croupe • Ages IC-24 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE 

Marwood Tours 

■■""•2428 GUADALUPE STe AUSTIN TX" ' 
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Publications 



MOODY'S WINE REVIEW, 1980-Com- 

prehensive quarterly wine newsletter, digest and 
tHjying guide for advanced wine lovers. $20.00 year- 
ly. 1307 Post Oak Park Drive, Houston, 77027. 

HISTORY OF HOCKLEY COUNTY, 

1921-1971. Published by Staked Plains Press. First 
published history of Hockley County. Contains 1 35 
family histories. $19.00, Includes mailing cost. 
Lillian Brasher, author, 226 Sandalwotx], Levelland, 
Texas 79336. 

TEXAS ADOPTION LAWS, $6.50. Texas In- 
heritance Laws, $7.75. Tan-Press, Box 1 782, Waco, 
Texas 76703. 

BE PROUD OF TEXAS. 85 pages of history in 
pictures and words. An Ideal gift to all Texas friends. 
Also available in German. $4.50. Erich Steinheimer, 

Box 340445, Dallas, 75234. 

FINALLY! Learn about trucking. Insider's advice 
on starting out, financing, equipment, maintenance, 
etc. $4.95 to: Rig, Route 4. Box 32, Malvery, Arkan- 
sas 72104 
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Travels & Escapes 



FRANCE, GOURMET * WINE • COOKING 
TOUR. One or two week itinerary All inclusive. 
April 11th or April 18th. 1980 departures. Limited 
group. Fully escorted. Deluxe. M. Silverman, P.O. 
Box 8704, Metairie, Louisiana 70011. (504) 

835-9840. 

SKI THE SUMMIT, two bedroom, 2'/j bath, con- 
dominium at Orofino in Dillon Valley, heart of the 
Summit. Daily or weekly. By owner (303) 468-0073 
evenings. 

PUERTO VALLARTA-SOUTH PADRE 
ISLAND. Luxury condominiums for rent. Dally, 
weekly, monthly rates available. Contact: Betsy, 
Paul G. Spining & Associates, Inc.. (214) 528-1662. 

WEEKEND PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOP 

on scenic Hill Country ranch with John Jefferson. 
Box 12013. Austin. 78711. 

SAN ANTONIO RIVER APARTMENT. One 

block from convention center, beautifully decorated 
with loft overlooking river. Rental by day, week or 
month. Call (512) 822-7329 or 826-5608. 

WINTER OLYMPIC TICKETS. Tickets 
available to a variety of events. Inquiries and bids to 
Box 1 569. Department AD, Austin, Texas 78767. 

FLOAT SOUTH THIS WINTER on our guided 
river trips to Mexico or Big Bend, by canoe, raft or 
kayak. Texas Canoe Trails, (512) 625-3375, Star 
Route 3, Box 866-B, New Braunfels, Texas 781 30. 



SEE THE USA 
THE EUROPEAN WAY 




'iscover the friendly, persor 
hospitality of European-style 
Bed & Breakfast homes on 
your next trip to any of 19 
Amencan cities 

We are a nationwide network 
of homeowners and apartment 
dwellers who welcome selected 
guests into our homes (or reason 
able rates. 

Accomodations range from elegant, centrally 
located townhouses and apartments to comfortable 
suburban homes. We're enjoyable and affordable, 
and waiting to serve you. 

To apply (or host or guest memt»rship in our 
new 'old-fashioned ' hospitality network, call 
(800) 257-9408. (in (Mew Jersey (609) 921-0440). 

The Bed A Breakfast League 

20 Z Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Gift Ideas 
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IN AUSTIN — Finest selection Reservation Indian 
jewelry. Nelson s Gifts (established 1945) 4502 
South Congress. (512) 444-3814. 

ARMADILLO PENNY— Unique Texas souvenir. 
75«. 4/$2.00. SASE. Ed Wootton, 510 Teaberry Cir- 
cle. Austin, 78745 

NEW, FRESH TEXAS SOUVENIR gift items 
now available to every retail outlet. Send for full in- 
formation. National Business Development, P.O. 
Box 6756, Houston, Texas 77005 

LONGHORN FOOTBALL PENNY now 

available. 75(, 4/$2.00. SASE. Ed Wootton. 510 
Teaberry Circle. Austin 78745 

HOOK 'M HORNS charm, 24 karat gold, Vi inch 
long. $48.00 check/M.O. to Temple Jewelry, P.O. 
Box 1717, Huntsville, Texas 77340. Allow three 
weeks delivery. Call (713) 291-1115. 

AGGIE i/i CENT NOW AVAILABLE. 

75t, 4/$2 00 SASE. Ed Wootton. 510 Teaberry Cir- 
cle, Austin. 78745. 

OLD DIRT FOR NEW DECADE. From deep in 
your heart, dirt in their eye! Tender Texas Dirt. 
Choose Austin, Dallas, Houston, Padre, Panhandle 
or San Antone. Wear beau-T-ful DIRT shirt Small, 
Medium. Large, X-Large, Either, $6 cash/money 
order^check. Texas residents add 5%. Texas Dirt, 
P.O. Box 4783, Austin, 78765. Feliz pardner. 

OWN A BIT OF HISTORY! Three leaves from 
the weekly Illustrated London News, 1 860 — all from 
your birthday week! — World events — (Lincoln? 
Garibaldi? Ruskin? Darwin? What happened that 
week?) — illustrations— delightful advertisements — 
each leaf dominated by one of the facets of London 
news, each meticulously reproduced on 11'x17" 
ivory paper. Frame them! The set, $12 95; specify 
day, month of birth. (Satisfaction guaranteed!) 
Studio, Department E, Box 1395, Kingsville, Texas 
78363. (Texas residents add 5% sales tax.) 

BLUEBONNET LANDSCAPES-Four 

beautiful, professional, 5'x7'. mounted photo 
scenes. $12.95 plus $2.00 (tax and postage) 
Bluebonnet Hill, Box 330, Lorena, Texas 76655 

FANTASY CREATIONS— Designs, children's 
parties with that special difference. (713) 520-9199. 
Booklet of unique ideas available. $5.95. 230 West 
Alabama, Suite 1104, Houston. Texas 77006. 



Books 
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DETERING BOOK GALLERY— Used and rare 
books. Search service. Catalog issued regularly. 231 1 
Bissonnel, Houston, Texas 77005. (713) 526-6974. 

BOOKSTORES SHOULD DO MORE than 
make change This one does. OP book search. 
Books mailed anywhere. VISA-MC. Colleen s Books 
6880-C Telephone, Houston, 77061. 
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Cuisine 



FIVE LOAVES, TWO FISHES, and Other 
Recipes. 280 tested recipes from Episcopalian 
cooks. Great gifts. Send $7.00 to: Women of the 
Church, Box 336, Colorado City, Texas 79512. 

RECIPE: Homemade Chili from scratch. Simple, 
awesome $3 00 Chili. 1744 Albans (Upper), 
Houston, Texas 77005. 

WILDLIFE RECIPES— lor quail, deer, etc. 
Perfect for hunters. Send $3 75, EIR, Box 315, Car- 
rizo Springs. Texas 78834. 

LOUISIANA "CAJUN" RECIPES-Texas' 

favorite! Shrimp Creole, bayou gumtxj, seafood jam- 
balaya, others Five award-winners in all! $3.00. 
Vince Zubras, 9015 Angora, Dallas, Texas 75218. 

TEXAS BARBEQUE CHICKEN-Deiicious, 
golden chicken using our simple recipe. Send $2.00 
to: Country Jim. P O Box 1416, Rosenberg, Texas 
77471. 

SECRET TREASURED RECIPES. Exquisite 
cuisine. Dazzling. Complete meals made simple. 96 
pages of unique foods. Send $1195 to: Tomar 
Marketing Corporation, Box 40778, Garland. Texas 
75040. No CCD's 



Residential & Commercial Properties 



WANTED TO BUY— Residential real estate 
sales offices. Anywhere in Texas. Please send firm 
size, volume last two years, price and terms to: P.O. 
Box 28010, Dallas, Texas 75228 

FROM AUSTIN TO SAN ANTONIO. Gaz 

Green Real Estate covers it all, Texas Watts. 

1-800-292-7690 

COUNTRY ELEGANCE— Georgetown. Extraor- 
dinary, custom built, one-year-old home on 20 
acres. All extras for only $125,000. Cheri Andrews, 
(512) 451-0239: 327-0029 
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Rural & Recreational Properties 



Employment Opportunities 
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SALES MANAGEMENT TRAINEE: National 
company expanding in Houston Sales experience 
not required. Income potential $24,000-1- first year, 
$40,000 within three years. Call Mr. Milman, (713) 
623-0200. 
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Personal 
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DEWITT COUNTY— 1926 acres, $725 per acre. 
Terms. Russell Cain Real Estate. Box 565. Port 
Lavaca, Texas. (512) 552-6313: 552-3017. 

FIVE ACRE TRACTS or larger in Hill Country, 
some tracts with water frontage. Nothing down — 15 
years to pay. Brice Properties. Leakey, Texas 
78873 (512)232-5249 

"A FRAME" COUNTRY ESTATE Beautiful 
rural showplace has all the extras to please the en- 
tire family! All on 13 acres. Impressive A-frame 
home, solid cedar interior imported from Canada, 
huge exposed beams. 12x1 2-inch log supports 
center, three bedrooms, two baths, fireplace, 10x40 
porch. Much more! 120 miles Houston Reduced to 
$88,900 BIG NEW .FREE. ..Spring catalog! Over 
2.800 top values coast to coast! United Farm Agen- 
cy, 4835 LBJ Freeway, 930-TM Heritage Square, 
Dallas, Texas 75234 Phone Toll Free: 
1-800-821-2599 



SNORING PROBLEM? Patented Snore Sup- 
pressor eliminates snoring Write Crossley Elec- 
tronics, 6600 Elm Creek Drive #152, Austin. Texas 

78744 

FIND YOUR ALTER EGO with Bibiiobuffs Free 
information with SSAE. Box 530, Ingram. Texas. 
78025. 
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Camps & Tours 
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Miscellany 



"CROSS STITCH" CATALOG! Full color! 
Featuring over twenty "American" designers. Send 
Now!! $1.00 (refundable). Xstitch, Box 4235 TC. 
Parkersburg. West Virginia 26101. 

SOLID OAK PEWS, circa 1963, seat 500. 6711 
Burning Tree Drive, Houston, Texas 77036. (713) 

771-0420 

GOLD. Where and how to prospect in Texas. $3.5 
million taken already. Package includes maps. Send 
$7.95 to Gold, Box 2503, College Station. Texas 
77840 

REALTORS, FARMERS, RANCHERS- 

Measure acreage, distance easily, efficiently. Write 
Cederholm Measuring Wheels, Box 686, Bastrop, 
Texas 76602. 

BEAUTIFUL TEXAS CALENDARS and ap- 
pointment books for sale Calendars wholesale for 
$3 57. Appointment books wholesale for $3.75. 
Texas Calendars, San Antonio, (512) 681-2409. 



PERUVIAN HIGHLANDS/MACCHU PICCHU 

summer 1980 OUTBACK EXPEDITIONS, P.O. Box 
44, Terlingua, Texas 79852. (915) 371-2490 

NATURALIST GUIDED TOURS. West Texas 
and Mexico. Rafting, hiking, backpacking, bus. 
University or Continuing Education Credit as ap- 
propriate. Write Education Director, Chihuahuan 
Desert Research Institute. Box 1334, Alpine, Texas 
79830. 
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Home Furnisliings 



3 



BEDLAM BRASS BEDS. Solid brass, all sizes. 
Headboards, brass tables, bar rails. 723 South 
Alamo. San Antonio. (512) 228-0779. 1540 West- 
heimer, Houston, Texas 770O6 (713) 520-1168. 
Send for free color brochure 

40% OFF BRAND NAME FURNITURE- 

Baker. Henredon. Thomasville, Drexel Heritage, 
many more! "Sandra's Interiors " of Stevens, 
Denison, Texas. Call: (214) 463-3530. 



c 



Collectibles 



COMPLETE SET PLAYBOY! (1953-1978). 
Perfect condition. $2,200. Beautifully bound through 
1972 Real conversation piece Playboy. P O. Box 
3338, Austin. Texas 78764 



c 



Services 



CARICATURES— of you, your friends or your 
enemies. Send $5 00 and photograph to: Dan Hig- 
gins. 2360 South Street, Beaumont, Texas 77702. 

CONFIDENTIAL INVESTIGATIONS-Any- 

where. anytime, civil or criminal cases, detective 
work. M. L. Wise Investigations (A-2309), 3727 
Dilido, Dallas, Texas (214) 324-5507. 

PATTERN MATCHING— crystal, china, silver. 
The Seekers, a unique shopping service. 901 4 Roos. 
Houston, 77036 



BORROW UP TO 5 15.000. OR M ORE, from 
BANKERS INVESTMENT COMPANY, entirely 
by mail, on your signature alone. NO collateral 
or endorsers required. Competitive rates. All 
transactions are handled through unmarked 
mail. Extremely fast service. Not available in 
Calif. For your Short-Form loan-by-mail 
package, write Bankers Investment Co., 
Bankers Investment BIdg., Lock Drawer 335, 
P.O. Box 1648, Hutchinson KS 67501, or 
phone (316) 662-4431 and ask for Executive 
Mail-Loan Director S"»»d>arv 

rrwiiteTTi^ S fi^iir^ 

extra last service. corporation 
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Services 



RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING-by prcK 
fessionais. All fields. Free catalog. Academic 
Research. Inc . 240 Park Avenue. Rutherford, New 
Jersey 07070. (201) 939-0189. 

SAN ANTONIO MANSION AVAILABLE. 

Restored home in historic King William area. 
Available for receptions, cocktail parties, 
prestigious gatherings. Call (512) 225-8636; 
223-4196. 




TRANS-PECOS WINDfVIILL 
AND GENERATOR COMPANY 

The original alternative power 
source. WIndrnills and air motors 
repaired and restored. 

•Wind Pumps "Well Reworking 
•Towers •Hydraulic Ram Pumps 
For More Information: 

BOX 7694 Houston. Tx. 77007 

Phone 713 528-0975 



BRA(N FOOD 



CASSETTES 



^Re„°' FREE CATALOG 

TiuIiVilliDn .irig.jrfgf «. rt-.i .■st.(l<' 



TAI>C RENTAL LIBRARY, INC. 
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Schrader Wood Stoves with 
OM-Wbrld Atmosphere 




CUT HEATING COSTS BY 2/3. 
Schrader Stoves of Texas offers a 
complete ran^e of wood stoves in terms of 
size and heating capacity. Each stove has 
Its' own distinctive design, and can 
complement the mood of any room. Wood 
stoves offer a warm, old-world atmosphere 
to enhance your decor. And when you 
consider the high cost of gas, oil and 
electric heat, it's no wonder tnousands of 
people are returning to wood heat to lower 
home heating costs. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
Write or call for free brochure. 

Schrader Stores of Texas 

3707 Admiral— Suite 8, El Paso. TX 79925 
915/593-1180 




and blue design on whi 
with navy trim $6.50 postpaid 

Texas residents add 5% sales tax 

send me shirts 

.L. 



.M. 



.XL 



name 

address, 
city 



state 



.zip 



card f _ 
signature 



. ctmk enclosed, or 

. VISA Master Charge 

good thru 



Dealer inquiries invited 
T. Schen and Co., P. 0. Box 1361 
Austin, Texas 78767 512/477-2652 



terization of him as "the best conserva- 
tive" [Behind the Lines, TM, November 
1979] is amusing and revealing. The 
motivation of legitimate conservatism 
comes from principle, not interest. Yet on 
such issues as price controls, Israel, truck- 
ing deregulation, bank charters, the milk 
fund deal, abortion, political ethics, and 
others, he has put interest first. 

A contest between him and Kennedy 
would center not on the proper use of 
government power but on whose interests 
that use would serve. 

Bob Clark, Jr. 
Houston 

Hooray for such an intelligent, con- 
sidered commentary on the state of 
American politics. For the first time in a 
long, long time, someone has made a 
strong case for a reasonable and balanced 
approach to thinking about and sup- 
porting political parties, candidates, and 
issues. I commend Mr. Broyies for his sen- 
sible analysis and suggestions. He has put 
into words the very reason 1 have not yet 
chosen to become a rabid party ideologue. 

Steve Cotton 
Austin 

The Cost of Laughing 

John Bloom was extravagantly kind in 
his article about me [Reporter: "Sly Old 
Fox," TM, November 1979], but he 
slandered my office here at Circleville. 
Said it was a drafty smokehouse. It's not. 
It's a snug smokehouse, insulated, 
warmed in the winter by a fireplace, 
cooled in the summer with an air con- 
ditioner. 

In fact, it stays at exactly the same tem- 
perature year-round, just like a U.S. sen- 
ator's high-ceilinged office in Washington 
that cost taxpayers over $1 million. Mine 
cost me SSOO. 

As you can see, humor costs less in 
Circleville than in Washington. 

H. B. Fox 
Taylor 

Great Expectations 

It is clear from "This Is the Way the 
Apocalypse Ends ..." [TM, October 
1979] that George Morris went to see 
Apocalypse Now with too many expecta- 
tions. He wanted a film about the Viet 
Nam War that would explore the "social, 
political, and economic factors that made 
such a debacle possible." He expected to 
see Brando. But the film is a technical 
masterpiece that delves into unimaginable 
evil, symbolically represented by a shad- 
owy image. Mr. Morris makes the astute 
observation that the audience is too numb 
to respond to the corpses dangling from 
trees along the riverbank. But he doesn't 
realize that this is the feeling they should 
have in order to understand Kurtz, who is 
a perfect war machine, able to kill without 
conscience. 

Priscilla H. McFall 
Austin^ 



Subscriber 
Service 

Change of AddrcM? Please give us 4 weeks ad- 
vance notice. Attach the label for your old 
address and fill in your new address below. 
A Qucatlon, Complaint? We can serve you 
better and faster if you will enclose your mailing 
label with all correspondence. 
Entering ■ New Subscription? Check the box 
below and fill in your name and address. Gift 
subscriptions, please include full instructions on 
a separate sheet. Outside the U. S and posses- 
sions, add $6.00 per subscription. 
Renewing? Check the box below and make 
sure your mailing label is correct (Your present 
subscription ends with the issue noted in the 
upper ri^t corner of your label. DEC 79 nieans 
your subscriptton expires in December 1979.) 
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Solution To 
November Puzzle 

How soon we forget! Of the 239 peo- 
ple who entered the November Puzzle, 
only 82 correctly identified all nineteen 
movies. Movies with sequels gave the 
most trouble— all those Planet of the 
Apes episodes sort of run together, and 
how do you tell the Clint Eastwood 
spaghetti westerns apart? Some people 
even thought the picture of sultry Liz 
Taylor was from Butterfield 8 instead of 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. The answers are: 



Anatomy of a 

Murder 
Love Story 
The Birds 
Funny Girl 
Goodbye 

Columbus 
Exodus 
Gone With the 

Wind 
Lolita 
Psycho 

Escape from the 
Planet of the Apes 

The people whose names were drawn 
to receive Texas Monthly T-shirts are: 
C. Craig Crawford of Houston, Colby 
Giles of Austin, Steve Kuntz of Fort 
Worth, Susan Nichols of Houston, and 
Laura Thompson of Dallas. 



Breathless 
Judgment at 

Nuremberg 
Porgy and Bess 
Cat on a Hot Tin 

Roof 
Blow-Up 

Bonnie and Clyde 
A Fistful of 

Dollars 
For a Few Dollars 

More 
To Hell and Back 
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Directory 
Assistance 

by Don Rubin 

"Hello, operator, I'm try- 
ing to reach Reggie Jackson. 
You know, the baseball 
player. I know his number is 
unlisted, and I wouldn't think 
of asking you to break any of 
the rules. You can just give 
me his letters instead. There's 
nothing in your rule book 
about unlisted letters, is 
there?" 

"Mr. Jackson's letters, sir, 
if you care to make a note of 
them, are H-O-M-E-R-U-N." 

"Home run. Let's see, 
that's 466-3786, right? Say, 
while we're at it, would you 
mind very much giving me a 
little help with a few more 
personalities? I'll just rattle 
off their names, and you can 
use their numbers to spell out 
something appropriate." 

Rules: 

1 . Prizes for solving the 
Puzzle will be Texas Monthly 
T-shirts. 

2. If there are more than five ' 
entries with the correct 
solution to the Puzzle, 
recipients of T-shirts will be 
selected by a lottery. All 
entries become the property 
of Texas Monthly, and the 
decision of the editors is fmal. 

3. Address all entries to 
TEXAS MONTHLY 
PUZZLE, Box 1569, Austin, 
Texas 78767. Entries must be 
received by the 22nd of this 
month. The solution will be 
published in two months. 

4. All entries must include 
your name, address, and shirt 
size (S, M, L, XL). 

5. Please do not include 
other communications for 
Texas Monthly with your 
Puzzle entry. 
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Reggie Jackson 466-3786 

Fred Silverman 638-9675 

Oscar Mayer 943-6377 

Anwar Sadat 797-2643 

Orson Welles 767-3283 

Julia Child 284-7463 

Jack Nicklaus 324-7929 

Rose Mary Woods 372-7873 

Slevie Cauthen 387-5664 
James W McCord. Jr. 286-4537 

A. J. Foyt 432-7269 

Anatoly Karpov 363-4263 



©1979, The Rtal Paper. All rights reserved. 
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Christopher Reeve 579-7866 

Dennis J, Kucinich 333-2858 
W. Michael Blumenthal 333-4248 

Crick & Watson 435-4237 

Walter Mondale 257-6726 

Johnny Carson 866-4448 

Queen 332-4235 

Billy Hayes 427-4474 

Jimnny Hoffa 444-4929 

Marty Feldman 393-7673 

Jim Jones 536-6464 

Robert Young 752-2326 
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STATE 
SECRETS 



Chopper crisis. . . endangered realists . . . eat more beef (please). 



SKY WARS 

#Thc great war in the sky over 
Dallas is settled. No, not the 
one over Southwest Airlines — 
will it ever end? — but one in- 
volving three local TV stations: 
KDFW, WFAA. and KXAS. It 
all began when KDFW forked 
out big bucks for a helicopter. 
The two rival stations followed 
suit within months. The three 
new birds joined four radio 
station aircraft — two planes, 
two choppers — and police heli- 
copters in the local aerial fleet. 
Suddenly Dallas skies looked 
like London during the blitz. 
The airborne rivalry was so in- 
tense that when the Swiss Sky 
Ride broke at the State Fair 
police grounded the news 
squadron before pilots could 
swoop in for close-ups and 
summoned reporters and news 
directors to a meeting on heli- 
copter etiquette. Good work, 
fellas. Now how about laying 
down the law to Southwest, 
Braniff, and TI? 




Dallas, you 



SHAH NUFF 
%For what it's worth, here's a tax-relief suggestion for Gover- 
nor Bill Clements that's making the rounds at the Capitol: In- 
vite your friend, the former Shah of Iran, to stay in San An- 
tonio. Make it his legal residence, in fact. One day the Shah, 
like all the rest of us, will shuffle off his mortal coil, and the 
State of Texas will be able to collect an inheritance tax that 
would send the Howard Hughes case to small claims court. If 
the Shah has taken anywhere near what the Iranians claim — 
say, $20 billion or so — the state inheritance tax would exceed 
$3 billion. That's enough to pay every Texan's local school 
property taxes for a year, with another $900 million left over 
for extra tax relief. 

DEVOUR THYSELF 

J^Is the Texas environmental movement about to go the way 
of the red wolf, the prairie chicken, and the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker? Never a hardy species in industry-conscious Texas, en- 
vironmentalists are on the endangered species list, victims, it 
appears, of their own urge to self-destruct. The purists, led by 
Sierra Clubbers Richard Shannon of Austin and Ned Fritz of 
Dallas, hate the pragmatists, led by Sharron Stewart of Lake 
Jackson and Steve Frishman of Port Aransas. On most issues 
the two sides aren't that far apart (they agree, for example, 



see the skyline for the helicopters. 



that the proposed coastal zone 
program stinks, but they dis- 
agree on whether it is better 
than nothing), but what really 
irks the purists is that Stewart 
and Frishman serve on state 
boards like the Deepwater Port 
Authority and the Coastal and 
Marine Council alongside peo- 
ple the purists regard as cer- 
tified environmental Huns, 
and that they've even managed 
to win some battles. For ob- 
vious reasons Stewart and 
Frishman aren't in the habit of 
keeping in regular touch with 
the purists — a fact the purists 
hope to turn against them in 
the internecine struggle. The 
purists are out to take away the 
pragmatists' base, the Texas 
Environmental Coalition, by 
changing the emphasis of the 
TEC from political activism to 
education. At a recent meeting 
they even tried to stack the 
membership, but the prag- 
matists — being better at such 
things — fought off the chal- 
lenge until a February meet- 
ing. At this rate environmen- 



talists may not outlast the snail darter. 
BEEFING IT UP 

♦The average American will eat 126 fewer eggs this year than 
he did in 1945, and that has cattlemen worried. It's not just 
sympathy for their farmer friends, either. Cattlemen attribute 
the decline to the linking of eggs with heart disease, and 
they're worried the beef market may be in for a similar fate, 
since some nutritionists think red meat contributes to heart 
disease and cancer. The cattlemen's answer? Well, it is most 
certainly not to reduce the amount of fat or chemicals in beef. 
Instead, producers and feeders are holding a nationwide 
Beeferendum, as they call it, in early 1980 to decide whether to 
fund a proposed $40 miUion public relations campaign. This 
represents an eightfold increase over current spending, and 
will be used to combat anti-beef propaganda, sponsor beef 
nutrition research, and increase demand for beef. Cattle 
raisers are optimistic that the referendum will pass with flying 
colors, despite the fact that a similar vote failed — just 
barely— in 1977. The trick will be to galvanize big cattle-raising 
states like Texas, where the industry is already stumping. We 
hate to see the price of beef go up again, as it surely will, but if 
it means more barbecue, maybe it's worth it. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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